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FRIDAY, JANUARY 17, 1958 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Ellender (chairman), Johnston, Holland, 
Humphrey, Scott, Symington, Aiken, Young, Thye, Hickenlooper, 
Mundt, and Williams. 

Also present: Senators Proxmire and Barrett, and Representatives 
Brown of Missouri, and McGovern. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will please come to order. 

I desire to ask members of the committee if there is any objection 
to having the photographers and the television representatives remain 
in the room and photograph and televise our proceedings. 

[ No response. | 

The Cuarrman. We had them last year, and personally I can see 
no objection. And if there be no objection, they will be permitted to 
remain with us. 

Mr. Secretary, our purpose in calling you before the committee 
today is to receive your report on the agricultural situation at this 
time, and to have you explain in detail the President’s farm message. 

Your are, of course, much more familiar with the recommendations 
of the President than we are, and we hope you will assist us in our 
planing with regard to legislation needed this session. 

This is your sixth year as Secretary of Agriculture. 

During this time price supports have been made flexible, in spite 
of the objections of some of us; the soil bank was enacted into law, 
about as you asked for it, with the hope that with this additional pro- 
gram the financial situation of our farmers might be improved. 

Unfortunately, neither of these major changes have brought eco- 
nomic well-being to our Nation’s farmers. American agriculture still 
teeters on the brink of depression, while other segments of our society 
prosper. 

I presume you will desire to begin your discussion with us today by 
reading a prepared statement, as has been your custom in the past. 

As you go sion with your statement, I will permit interruptions by 
any member of the committee. 

3efore you begin, I would like to express one sentiment: We are not 
here this morning as Democrats or Republicans. Our objective is to 
find ways and means of relieving our farm people of the heavy burden 
they have borne so long. 
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In this task, I hope we will have the full effort of your Department 
and the administration under which you serve. 

That there are bound to be divergencies of opinion is a foregone 
conclusion. However wide those divergencies may be, we must not 
forget that the task confronting us is a vital one. 

Now, with this statement, and understanding by all of us that the 
tasks ahead will require patient hard work and the settlement of much 
of the conflicting opinions, let us move forward in what I hope will be 
a joint effort to bring American agriculture the kind of farm program 
that is so desperately needed. 

Now, Mr. grec. IT understand that you have a prepared state- 
ment. 

In the past we have frequently permitted you to read your state- 
ment, with the understanding that you would be interrupted by 
members of the committee in order to clarify points raised in your 
presentation. We shall follow that same procedure this morning. As 
you may have noticed from the statement I just read, it is my hope 
that you will explain the President’s message to us in detail, because 
IT am sure that you had much to do in preparing it. With that under- 
standing, you may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much that con- 
cise and clear statement of the purpose of this hearing, and we come 
here in a wholehearted spirit to be of any possible assistance we can to 
the committee. 

We recognize you have a tremendous responsibility as an important 
committee in Congress. We have come here today to present our very 
best recommendations and to support the President’s message, which 
was a joint undertaking of the Department and members of his own 
staff, and I appreciate very much your willingness to let me read the 
statement. 

I will not, of course, read the appendix, which is more than half of 
this document which is before you, but we prepared it thinking it 
might be of help to the committee because it goes into detail, more 
detail as to some points. 

The Cuatrman. As I have just stated, Mr. Secretary, as you go 
along I think we can probably save time by permitting interruptions 
instead of coming back to various statements that you make. 

I would like, in a measure, to give opportunity to the members of 
the committee to ask See clarifying statements you make. This 
procedure has been followed in the past, on occasion. Now let me ask 
you one question. I note that your statement declares that farm 
prices in 1957 increased by 3 percent over 1956. 

You don’t give the full facts in that statement, since although farm 
prices are up by 3 percent, net farm income is down a good bit. I 
want you, if you will, to give us the full picture here. We need all 
the facts, as I hope you realize. 

Secretary Benson. We will try our best, Mr. Chairman, to give the 
full picture. 
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The CHatrman. Another thing, you said, or intimated that farm 
income was at the same level this year as it was last year, when as a 
matter of fact it is not so. 

I want to straighten out the record as we go along. 

Senator Witi1ams. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Williams. 

Senator Witt1ams. Do you not think it will be easier if you let the 
Secretary proceed and make his statement ? 

The CHarrman. It will be easier for him but not for the committee 
or for those who read the record later. I want the full picture pre- 
sented at one time, not just a part of it. I think the committee and 
the people are entitled to that. 

Senator WiixiaMs. I wonder if it would not be easier for the com- 
mittee, rather than asking questions as we go along, it may be in his 
statement there will be the answers to the questions already. It would 
be better to let him go ahead and make his statement and then ask 
questions. 

The CHarrman. What I had in mind in particular, for example, 
was that when the Secretary stated in his message that prices were 3 
percent above last year, I want the other side of the picture to be put in 
at the same place. I don’t. want that to remain im the record as an 
uncontroverted fact, when it is misleading, indicating that all is well 
in agriculture. 

Senator Wittrams. I have no objection to that, but the general 
statement——— 

The Cuarrman. Because the facts are that, although farm prices 
have increased by 3 percent, realized net income of farmers decreased 
by $200 million in 1957, and I want the record to show that in connec- 
tion with the Secretary’s statement. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, may I make an inquiry as to whether 
you are going to alternate on who is privileged to interrupt the Sec- 
retary? I can foresee, unless we are permitted to alternate, I don’t 
know just exactly when we will finish with our various questions on 
either side. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Thye, what I propose to do, if it is the 
pleasure of the committee, is to sit here all day today and all day to- 
morrow, if necessary, to get the full picture, for I want the committee 
and the American people to have all of the facts. 

As far as I am concerned, any statement made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture which may not coincide with the facts that a Senator has 
in hand should be clarified. That Senator should have an opportunity 
to question the Secretary at the time that the statement is made. 

Senator Wiit1ams. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think the Secretary is— 

The Cuarrman. I beg the Senator’s pardon, but I cannot hear him. 

Senator Witi1aMs. I don’t think it will take him over 30 minutes 
to make his statement, and he should be allowed to proceed. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that, and I would like the statement 
to be read in toto also, but whenever a statement is made by the Secre- 
tary that may not accord with all of the facts as any Senator knows 
them to be, then I think the time to correct such a statement is when 
itismade. A good many people may simply read the Secretary’s state- 
ment and not read the questions that follow. Therefore, if we have 
them together, both sides will be given and the full story will be 
available to the American people. 
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Senator Hotzanp. Mr. Chairman, I don’t like to differ with the 
chairman 

The Cuarrman. That is your privilege. 

Senator Hotianp, I realize it; that is the reason I am voicing it. 
But it seems to me, with 15 members of the committee, and with all 
of us having equal rights to question with reference to any disagree- 
ments, that we will have a record that is so completely disconnected 
that nobody will be able to tell, except the press, who already have 
advance copies of his statement, what the statement itself is. 

And it seems to me—— 

The Cuamman. Senator Holland, I have no intention of permitting 
the Secretay to be interrupted or questioned except as to statements 
he might make about which some Senator may have contrary facts, 
or information which shows a conflict between what the Secretary 
implies or says and what the full facts really are. That is the limit 
of my present 

Senator Hotzanp. Mr. Chairman, that of course will bring prob- 
ably contradictory statements from others who have a different know]l- 
edge about different industries. 

he Cuairman. That certainly should not occur, Senator, because 
all of us—the members of this commitee, as well as the Secretary— 
get our facts from the same source, fundamentally. All of us get 
them from the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator Horzianp. As you well said, Mr. Chairman, this is not a 
political matter and we have different opinions 

The Cuatrman. The situation is much too serious to be a political 
question. 

Senator Hottanp. We have different opinions scattered on both 
sides of the table, and if we start going into detail on each of the 
statements on which any one of the 15 of us makes a contradiction, 
1 apprehend that the whole thing will not be a connected statement, 
and I would think that in the 20 minutes that it would require him 
to read the statement, we might well give him that freedom and come 
back and pound as hard as we may see fit. 

I may say this, in advance, that I do not agree with all of the 
things in the statement, and I expect to make this clear in my 
questioning. ; 

The Cuarrman. The chairman has stated his views, and if the com- 
mitee feels differently, then I will yield to the committee’s wishes. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be orderly if the 
Secretary could read his statement, with the chairman interrupting 
any time he wants, and the rest of the committee following their turns 
afterward. It would be perfectly agreeable to me to have the chair- 
man interrupt any time he wants to, and the rest of us await our turns. 

Senator Horianv. Mr. Chairman, that would certainly be prefer- 
able to having all of us do it, but I don’t believe the chairman would 
want to be in a position of claiming a right which the other Senators 
on the committee would not feel 
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The Cuarrman. No, I don’t. But I think, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, that I have a responsibility to see that the full facts are pre- 
sented. If there is anything in the statement—and I don’t know 
what the Secretary is going to say to the committee—that should be 
cleared up, it should be done immediately. If the Secretary follows 
the same line as was followed by the President, and I believe he will, 
then some of these statements ought to be enlarged upon. 

Senator Hotianp. I think that can easily be done. I think we can 
a]]— 

The Cuatrman. One-sided statements create an impression in the 
minds of the people of this country that farmers are better off than 
they are. For instance, the President states—and I am sure that the 
Secretary of Agriculture had much to do with it, and I don’t say that 
disparagingly—that the farmers received 3 percent more in prices. 
This would indicate that the farmer fared better in 1957, that profits 
were increased, when as a matter of fact it is not true. The farmers, 
this year, got $200 million less in net income than they received last 
year. And I believe that ought to follow, in connection with any 
statement the Secretary makes in that regard. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, I am certainly perfectly willing to 
go along with the Senator, if he thinks the record should be long, and 
I don’t think we should all ask questions on every point whenever 
an issue is raised, because many of us have different points of view, 
and we would have to be here 2 weeks before we got through with the 
report. 

Dense Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to leave my 
proxy in regard to this matter with the chairman to use as he sees fit. 

May I say that Mr. Benson has come here with the longest state- 
ment I know about in any committee. Is he going to come back 
this afternoon, so that we will have an opportunity to question him on 
it? 

The Cuatrman. The Secretary stated to me, when I asked him to 
appear before us, that he is in position to sit before us all day today 
and all day tomorrow. 

Senator Symineton. I thank the Chair. 

The Carman. But I hope that we can complete the hearing to- 
day, if it is possible. 

Secretary Benson. I had no intention of reading the entire docu- 
ment. Less than half—most of it is put in as a reference to things 
in here, which was thought might be helpful to the committee in its 
deliberations after my part is over. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Secretary. You may proceed, sir. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, a year ago in testi- 
fying before your committee, I reported that: 


This is the first time in many years that a Secretary of Agriculture has been 
able to come before your committee and report such favorable development. 
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I am happy to be able to report to you now that in 1957 we again 
have had a number of favorable developments in agriculture, includ- 
ing these: 

Piston received by farmers have been running 3 percent above a 
year ago. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Secretary, that would indicate to the average 
reader of the statement that the farmers fared better in 1957. 

Will you tell the committee at this point what was the realized net 
income that farmers received in 1957 as compared to last year, and 
tell us what the parity ratio is? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, the question of price is not the 
only factor in determining income. Farmers don’t spend price, they 
spend income, and income is price times volume. That is one of the 
reasons why we have been interested in moving in the direction of 
greater allotments for farmers, even though it may mean a little lower 
price, because we feel they will get more total income by so doing. 

This is a technical question. The figures are official and they are 
available. 

Of course, I presume we didn’t have the full net income figures for 
the year just closed, but they will be available. 

The income for the year 1957 will not prove, I think, as great as 
we had anticipated earlier, because there was serious damage to the 
cotton crop, as you know. This has affected the value of the crop, 
and will in turn affect net income for the year. 

The Cuarrman. Now, last year 

Secretary Benson. But the figures we have now indicate that real- 
ized net income for the second year, this year 1957, will be above the 
1955 level. That is what we say here in the next sentence. 

The Cuatrman. Why the 1955 level? Let’s compare it to 1956. 
That is the year we are talking about. 

Last year you used the figures showing farmers realized net 
income—— 

Secretary Benson. Right. 

The Cuarrman. Farmers’ realized net income in 1956 was $12.1 bil- 
lion. Your own figures, that is, the figures from your Department, 
show that realized net income for 1957 was $11.9 billion, which is $200 
million less than in 1956. 

Secretary Benson. I will be very happy to have any details you care 
to have put in the record, placed there to show any pust 

The Cuarrman. You ought to do that for the committee, Mr. Ben- 
son. We are depending on you to do that, and to show both sides. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Please do not come here and just show us a few of 
the good things and leave the bad things out. I believe I asked you 
to do that the other day, when you visited with me in my office—you 








remember that 
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Secretary Benson. We point out further in the statement some of 
the unfavorable things in the picture also. 

The Cuarrman. You recall—— 

Secretary Benson. You said you would like the cost on the farm 
program, which we will have available—— 

The CHatrMan. I want you to put it before the committee, because 
you have more time than we have, as individuals, to get that from 
your own Department and give us the full picture as you have it. 

Secretary Benson. We will be very happy to doit. 

The Cuatrman. I hope you will do it for the committee. 

Secretary Bensont I believe it will be very clear. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Realized gross and net income of farm operators from farming, and indew of 
farm prices received, United States, 1947-57 


[In millions of dollars] 











Realized atl Production | Realized net | Index of farm 

Year farm income expenses farm income prices re- 

ceived 

Percent 
1947... _. ign’ wah dkadbeeno dnd ee a | 34, 022 16, 831 7,191 276 
1948... . . coon ert oe 34, 586 | 18, 643 | 15, 943 287 
1949__. Loe P54. LES | 31, 582 | 17, 909 13, 673 250 
 _——_as ; all ds canine dail eee 32, 105 19, 248 12, 857 258 
1951. 3. ee imal 37, 060 22, 258 14, 802 302 
ee sch ul. co npseaas béeebeiee- | 36, 732 22, 476 14, 256 288 
SUG areceuttheus eaial pilin etoaeusaenaeae 35, 126 21, 246 13, 880 258 
1954_- . if. SDD. SEBS. od 33, 717 21, 527 12, 190 249 
i cisteginkssen piietatedindiia ; naiisialcntieé ul } 33, 212 | 21, 631 11, 581 236 
1966. ...... Neck ecsmenedie Be | 34, 369 22, 299 12, 070 235 
1957 '_. RoccnlndSSS5606 deedben’ we he 34, 800 22, 900 11, 900 242 


1 Preliminary. 


Senator Jounsron. Mr. Chairman, not only on that point, he 
jumps back to 1955 and not uses 1956. I think we ought to go back 
for 6 years and show how it has been dropping year by year. 

Secretary Benson. I will be very happy to go back to 1947, if you 
care to, and show it for every year. 

Senator JounstTon. Go back 10 years and show us. 

Secretary Benson. We will have the figures available. 

Senator Jonnston. Do that. 

Secretary Benson. And we will show that a large portion of de- 
cline in farm prices and income occurred, of course, before I came to 
Washington, and it will show the true picture to go back 10 years. 
I will be very happy to have the true figures put in. 

The CHArrman. You see, what I had in mind, Mr. Secretary, is 
a simple: You, for instance, stated just now and the President 
in his message states, that prices received by farmers are running 
about 3 percent above those of a year ago. 

Secretary Benson. Which is correct. 
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The Cuamman. But what you don’t do and the message does not 
state, is that farm costs have also increased, and as a result the parity 
a aor 1957 is the same as last year. That is significant; don’t you 
think # 

Secretary Benson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think 

The Cuarrman. Why wasn’t that data also put int he message? 

Secretary Benson. I think the President points out very care- 
fully that the farmers are going through a serious cost-price squeeze, 
and I go into that in great detail in this statement. 

Shall I proceed ¢ 

The Cuarmman. Proceed. ’ 

Secretary Benson. Realized net income for the second year in suc- 
cession was above 1955 levels. 

CCC’s investment in farm products owned and under loan is ex- 
pected to drop to about $6.8 billion on June 30, 1958. This will bring 
= total reduction since the holdings of June 30, 1956, to about $1.5 

illion. 

The Cuarmman. You mean less than when you took over? 

Secretary Benson. No. Less than the figure of June 30, 1956. 

The Cuarrman. Will you give us a comparison of what the dif- 
ference is as between now and when you took office? You have, 
for the past 6 years, been advocating flexible price supports, and 
you have been stating to the people of the country, that lower sup- 
ports would have the effect of reducing surpluses, I believe we ought 
to have the comparison in this record between the two. Compare 
what the carryover was before you took office and what it is now, 
just to see how flexible prices supports are functioning. Let us 
show the results of the program under the flexible price supports in 
contrast to rigid price supports. 

I think that is important; don’t you? 

Secretary Benson. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that the official fig- 
ures are available and we will be glad to make them a part of the 
record covering any period you wish. 

May I point out, however, that we got some degree of flexibility, 
now on the basics; on the commodities such as soybeans and flaxseed 
on which we have had wider flexibility, we haven’t had the difficulty 
with the buildup of surplus. 

I am sure we would not have the heavy stocks we have now if we 
had moved fully to a flexible program at the end of the war. 

The Cuairman. Of course, if you put all the farmers out of busi- 
ness, by making price support so low they can’t go along, you might 
not get enough for the people of this country to eat, either. 

Have you ever thought of that? 

It is income we are concerned about more than price. 

How about profits? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, we are interested in profit, but you 
have to have volume as well as price in order to get income. Back 
in 1948, I think, it was the policy of both of the major political par- 
ties to move to a flexible program right at the end of the war. But 
we didn’t do it. We continued the old program, and it has had an 
adverse effect, I feel. 
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Of course, we take our losses on these commodities when we dispose 
of them, and not when we take them in. So the figures on costs 
don’t always represent the volume of commodities we have taken in, 
in that eelientine year. Commodities moved out in any particular 
year may have accumulated over a period of years. 

The Ciatannatt You will furnish for the record, then, the com- 
parison as of today with when you took over? 

Secretary Benson. Of course. Those figures have been shown many 
times, and I will be glad to put them in the record, 

The CHarRMAN. Since you have mentioned them, I think it would 
be appropriate to put them in right here, in connection with your 
statement. 

Secretary Benson. I will be glad to do so, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 
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The Cuatrman. Proceed. sete ee ot : 

Secretary Benson. While the size of reduction is significant, it 
tells only part of what we have done, because in this same period the 
steady acquisition of new surplus stocks under price support served 
to keep CCC inventories at high levels. Movement of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities from CCC stocks into consumption reached an 
alltime high in the 1957 fiscal year. In that year, we moved out of 
CCC inventories commodities with a total cost value of $4.2 billion. 
Exports of agricultural commodities in fiscal 1957 reached an alltime 
record high level of $4.7 billion, with new records being achieved by 
major crops. 

The Cuarrman. At that point, Mr. Secretary, would you be able to 
tell us what percentage of that $4.7 billion came under Public Law 
480 sales? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I go into that in detail a little later. It 
shows, if I may say right here, about 60 percent was for dollars; the ~ 
balance was through—— 

The Cuatrman. And 40 percent from foreign currency ? 

Secretary Benson. Various types of foreign programs. 

The Cuarrman. Barter? 

Secretary Benson. Including barter. There is a chart further on, 
a little chart in the statement that shows that graphically, and the 
figures are also included. 

These improvements are gratifying to us in the Department. How- 
ever, they still do not represent all the changes we feel necessary so 
that farmers of the Nation can participate fairly in our dynamic and 
prosperous economy. Our primary effort, and to this task I am 
wholeheartedly devoted, must be to improve farm income. That is 
why I am appearing before your committee today to recommend cer- 
tain further legislative changes which we feel are desirable if con- 


structive use is to be made of the abundance of American agriculture 
and if farm incomes are to be increased. 





THE PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM 


If we are to be of any real help to farmers, however, we must face 
up to certain unpleasant facts. One of these is the fact that our price- 
support program, which was written to cope with a depression, 
changed to help fight a war, and belatedly revised again somewhat in 
an effort to meet the needs of peace, has not solved the farm problem. 
And it has been an expensive effort. Realized losses under program, 

rimarily for the support of farm prices and incomes, were $3.25 
illion in the 1957 fiscal year, far above the $1.9 billion cost in 1956. 


The Cuatrman. At that point, Mr. Secretary, give us a breakdown 
for that. Was that more than 1 year’s operation ? 


Secretary Benson. That was losses for 1 year. 

The Cuarrman. What did you include in those losses? 

Secretary Benson. These are losses in connection with various types 
of stabilization operations, price-support program—— 

The CuarmrMan. Does that include price-supported crops only ? 

Secretary Benson. No; it doesn’t. I think that—— 

The CuHatrman. Why don’t you confine your statement to price- 
support losses ? 


Secretary Benson. We can give you a breakdown. 
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The Cuarrman. We are talking here about the support of farm 
prices. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. That is what you are talking about. And, here, 
you mention losses of how much? 

Secretary Benson. I say, here, primarily for the support of farm 
prices. For example, there are some section 32 purchases included, 
Mr. Chairman. That is not a price-support operation, yet it is used 
to bolster farm income and bolster prices. 

Senator Youne. How about the school-lunch program ? 

Secretary Benson. School-lunch programs, to the extent that sur- 
plus commodities purchased with section 32 funds are applied for 
that purchase. 

The Cuairman. Disaster relief. 

Senator Youna. Soil bank. 

The Cuarrman. Soil bank. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; the soil bank is included only to the extent 
of the acreage-reserve program. Disaster relief is included to the 
extent of CCC commodities supplied. 

The Cuarrman. I have a list of them here, with a brief explana- 
tion: CCC nonrecourse loans, purchases, and payments program. It’s 
a long list of them. There are 14 items included, and yet the principal 
reference in this statement is to losses sustained through the price- 
support program. I mean that is the—— 

Secretary Benson. You mean 

The Cuarrman. That is what the reader would conclude; that the 
price-support program has cost the amount that you state here, but 
nothing is said about the other programs that are included in order 
to make up this huge sum. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, we have an official document 
which gives the breakdown very clearly and shows just how we arrived 
at this total figure. 

berg CuarrmMan. What does that total program show, Mr. Secre- 
tary ¢ 

Secretary Benson. These are programs used to support farm prices 
and income. There are various types of programs, and they are 
broken down in this official document, prepared by the technicians in 
the Department. We will be glad to make it a part of the record, 
if you care to have us do so. 

The CuHatrrman. Yes; Ff would like to have you do that, so that it 
can be read with your testimony, so that all facts will appear in 
sequence. 

Secretary Benson. We have no desire to cover up any part—— 

The Cuarrman. At this point, will you put that statement in? 

Secretary Benson. We will be glad to do that. 

(The information is as follows:) 





EXPLANATORY COMMENTS ON STATEMENT OF REALIZED Cost or PROGRAMS PRI- 
MARILY FOR STABILIZATION OF FARM PRICES AND INCOME, FISCAL YEARS 
1932-57 


This statement is designed to show, on a factual and objective basis, the 
realized costs of the programs of the Department of Agriculture which, by vari- 
ous means, have operated to strengthen and protect the price of farm commodi- 
ties and the income of farmers. Such programs have been operated in accord- 
ance with, and in the manner prescribed by, authorizing legislation. The termi- 
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nology used to designate the programs is governed by legislative and expenditure 
authorizations. The amounts are consistent with the accounting records of this 
Department and of the United States Treasury. 

Over the span of 26 years, from 1932 to 1957, inclusive, the character of the 
programs authorized for this common purpose of stabilizing farm prices and 
income has varied. Some have been operated for a short period and terminated, 
and others have been initiated only recently. The statement shows each of the 
programs and the realized cost for each year of its operations, as well as the 
cumulative total cost for all of the years of operation within the 26-year period. 

The aggregate realized cost of these programs for the period from 1932 through 
1957 was $15,009.1 million, of which $3,255.4 million represents costs realized in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957. The 1957 costs exceeded those for 1956 by 
$1,319.3 million. 

Of the $15,009.1 million realized costs of these programs, $8,594.4 million is 
attributable to the basic commodities, as follows: 


Millions 
ie Nai tsar i clasts ged die elite ake ace dc aie als cd pores ase $1, 940. 8 
CI iis Si dracnicen reiterating Reg ee ed ne ee ee BS 2, 333. 5 
FI ara icalh ca cnsec soo ns ees eres coenesvenain sy enna ncaahtonenap ices ee ARC de ed 195. 7 
Te a aS Nn a ge ee 236. 9 
Nn EE inns 117. 6 
Ta increta Ee ahead nna Rieti niki teen acidendn inn ce Di agin beens eceaennagg ttn 3, 769. 9 

I a nv cecgn pet ier npc ene we ER a ee Oy PFD 8, 594. 4 


These realized costs for basic commodities are attributable to the following 
programs: 


Millions 
CCC nonrecourse loan, purchase, and payment programs______________ $1, 605. 4 
CCC supply, commodity export, and other activities__._.c.c.-........___ 326. 9 
International Wheet Agreement... ss nS es 876. 9 
Donations of commodities to other nations_.._.._.._.._._____-_______ 264. 7 
Commodities sold for foreign currencies under title I, Public Law 480__ 766. 0 
Development of foreign agricultural markets, title I, Public Law 480_- 9 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities__..-........._......___- 581. 9 
Se Ny ee ee nN ae denna wae 83. 5 
Soil bank-acreage reserve program______-___._--_--_-_--2. 477.3 
Acreage allotment payments under the agricultural conservation 
NI raat adc iacediea it itech ink die cia biiegiinl ak ciieenipiehiiiiiveteneatadiiis stains tends 1, 666. 3 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas____.____________________-_- 170. 6 
Parity payunetteus. f2s00305 GUA Lei ee ae He Led 967.1 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and related acts__.._..________-__ 505. 6 
Agricultural Marketing Act revolving fund, and payments to stabiliza- 
tion corporations for losses incurred_____.-.--__-_-_-------------_ 286. 4 
eereei oi el i Se de 1, 759.1 
Distribution costs on CCC stocks for emergency feed program___.___-_ 13. 6 
Retirement of cotton pool participation trust certificates iidsbeidhonskaeei, 1.3 
MwtOh. 6A 2G tht cURL IG AUG eS 8, 594. 4 


The programs shown first on the statement entitled “Realized Cost of Pro- 
grams Primarily for Stabilization of Farm Prices and Income, Fiscal Years 
1932-57” are those now administered by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
The Corporation is authorized to engage in buying, selling, lending, and other 
activities with respect to agricultural commodities to stabilize, support, and pro- 
tect farm prices, to assist in the maintenance of adequate supplies, and to 
facilitate their distribution. 

Under the CCC nonrecourse loan, purchase and payment programs, price 
minimums or “floors” are established for a number of commodities. Support 
may be achieved through loans, purchases, agreements to purchase, or payments. 

Loans are made to producers of commodities at specified support levels, 
determined either by law or by action of the Secretary in accordance with law. 
The producers are required to pledge their commodities as collateral for such 
loans. If, for any reason, the producer elects not to repay his loan, the pledged 
commodity is acquired by the Corporation and placed in its inventory. The 
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Corporation may, in lieu of the loan program, support the price of a commodity 
either by direct purchase during the regular marketing season or by agreements 
with producers to purchase at a stated price any quantity of the commodity 
within a specified maximum that he may elect to deliver. 

The cumulative realized cost of disposing of commodity inventories acquired 
under this system of loans and purchase now administered by CCC amounted 
to $4,603 million at June 30, 1957. This figure, however, does not reflect 
administrative expenses and net interest costs of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. Moreover, it does not represent the full cost of Government activities 
for stabilization of farm prices and income. Therefore, the following programs, 
all of which contribute importantly to that objective, are also included in this 
statement. 

The costs shown for “CCC supply, commodity export and other activities” 
represent the results of commodity procurement operations undertaken as a 
means of supplying the requirements of Government agencies, foreign govern- 
ments, and relief and rehabilitation agencies, and to meet domestic require- 
ments. The cumulative result of those operations to June 30, 1957, has been 
a net loss of $15.4 million. This amount consists of a loss of $368.7 million 
due principally to the commodity export program, offset in part by a net gain of 
$353.3 million from the supply and foreign purchase programs. This gain can be 
attributed in large part to a general commodities purchase program operated 
during World War II for the supplying of commodities and products thereof to 
meet the requirements of the United States armed services, lend-lease partici- 
pants, foreign governments, relief agencies, ete. Sales prices on the commodi- 
ties were established at levels which would prevent losses to the Corporation. 

CCC administrative and other general costs amounting to a total of $991.9 
million at June 30, 1957, represent, in principal part, the net interest cost on 
money borrowed by the Commodity Credit Corporation. They include also the 
administrative or overhead expenses not allocable by programs. 

National Wool Act program is authorized by the National Wool Act of 1954. 
The law provides for the support of prices of wool and mohair through incentive 
payments made to producers by the Commodity Credit Corporation. The cumu- 
lative costs totaled $63.5 million, including payments to producers of $57.6 
million and interest and administrative expense of $5.9 million. 

The next three activities shown on the statement are the “International 
Wheat Agreement,” “Donations of commodities to other nations,” and “Com- 
modities sold for foreign currencies under title I, Public Law 480.’ While these 
programs are international in nature and serve more than one purpose, they 
are included because they do provide an outlet for surplus wheat and other 
commodities, and thereby contribute substantially to the maintenance of stable 
prices and income. 

The International Wheat Agreement operates to provide to export countries 
an assured market for wheat, and to assure supplies of wheat to importing 
eountries at stable and equitable prices. The realized cost comprises (ca) 
amounts applied by Commodity Credit Corporation to pay exporters for the 
difference between the price specified in the agreement and the price paid by 
them to purchase and move wheat from the domestic market; (6) the differ- 
ence between the domestic market price and the agreement price for CCC- 
owned stocks shipped; and (c) administrative and interest costs incurred by 
the Corporation. These costs, which are reimbursed by appropriation to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, have aggregated $899.2 million through June 30, 
1957. 

Under the program “Donations of commodities to other nations” stocks of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation are made available for emergency assist- 
ance to friendly peoples in meeting famine and other urgent relief requirements. 
The program is currently administered in accordance with title II, Public 
Law 480. Previously this type of assistance had been carried out under Public 
Law 77, 83d Congress, relating to wheat for Pakistan and under Public Law 
216, 83d Congress, with respect to other nations. As shown by the statement, 
the cumulative realized cost for fiscal years 1954 through 1957 amounts to 
$384.3 million. 

“Commodities sold for foreign currencies under title I, Public Law 480.” 
This represents the net realized cost of commodities shipped to foreign countries 
in accordance with the provisions of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act (Public Law 480, 88d Cong., as amended). The total cumula- 
tive cost was $2,150.1 million, representing (1) the excess of the investment 
in CCC-owned commodities shipped over the export sales value, $577.9 million; 
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(2) the cost of financing exportation, $1,530.2 million (primarily the cost of 
commodities shipped from private stocks and ocean transportation) ; and (3) 
interest of $42 million. The total cumulative cost is reduced by a credit of 
$1,218.5 million for foreign currencies collected under this program, resulting 
in a net realized cost of $931.6 million. The credit consists of the United 
States dollar proceeds ($75.6 million) from sales of foreign currencies at rates 
of exchange current at time of sales of such currencies, and the United States 
dollar equivalent of (1) foreign currencies used for purposes authorized by 
section 104 of the act ($218.5 million), valued at loan agreement rates for loan 
disbursements, and for other disbursements, at the rate of exchange current 
when disbursed; and (2) foreign currency balances on hand at June 30, 1957 
($924.4 million), vaiued at the Treasury selling rate at that date. 

The program “Development of foreign agricultural markets under title I, 
Public Law 480” has for its objective the promotion of new foreign markets 
and the expansion of present foreign markets for United States agricultural 
commodities. The cumulative amount shown, $2.6 million, represents the 
expenditures of foreign currencies accruing from the sale of agricultural com- 
modities in accordance with title I of Public Law 480. This expenditure, stated 
in United States dollar equivalent at rates of exchange current at time of dis- 
bursement, was made under the provisions of section 104 (a) of that act. 

The program, “Removal of surplus agricultural commodities,” is aimed at 
expanding market outlets for farm commodities. This is accomplished mainly 
through (a) purchases and distribution to school-lunch programs and to welfare 
agencies and institutions, and (b) encouraging exports by payments which enable 
the sale of surplus commodities in foreign markets. There are also other ac- 
tivities in this program such as diversion of commodities to byproducts and new 
uses and the administration of marketing agreements and orders. The program 
tends, both directly and indirectly, to maintain prices received by farmers, 
principally for perishable agricultural commodities. The cumulative realized 
cost of the program to June 30, 1957, of $2,154.3 million, as shown by the state- 
ment, excludes cash transfers for payments to schools under the school-lunch 
program in the period from 1943 to 1949. 

Next is the Sugar Act program. The principal objectives of the sugar program 
are to protect the welfare of domestic producers, to provide consumers with 
adequate supplies of sugar at reasonable prices, and to promote our general ex- 
port trade. The statement shows the cumulative result of the sugar program 
to June 30, 1957. This comprises gross expenditures of $1,107.7 million for 
payments to domestic producers and administrative expenses, offset by sugar 
taxes of $1,481.3 million collected from processors and importers, with a result- 
ing net gain of $373.6 million. The sugar taxes consist of an excise levy on 
domestic processors and an import tax on sugar brought in for direct con- 
sumption. The Sugar Act imposed these taxes through an amendment to the 
Internal Revenue Code. The payments to domestic producers were also provided 
for by the Sugar Act and are conditioned on compliance with production quotas 
and other requirements. 

A Federal crop insurance program has as its purpose the economic stability of 
agriculture by providing protection against loss from unavoidable causes for 
the farmer’s investment in producing crops. The realized costs of this program, 
shown by the statement to aggregate $203.7 million at June 30, 1957, represent 
principally the excess of indemnities over premiums, administrative expenses, 
and interest costs on Government-subscribed capital. 

Soil bank acreage reserve program: The Soil Bank Act (title I of the Agri- 
eultural Act of 1956, Public Law 540, approved May 28, 1956) authorized 
programs to assist farmers to divert a portion of their cropland from the pro- 
duction of excessive supplies of agricultural commodities, and to carry out a 
program of soil, water, forest, and wildlife conservation. The cumulative cost, 
totaling $518.3 million, includes $477.3 million for payments to farmers and 
$41 million for interest and administrative expenses. This item relates only to 
the acreage reserve phase of the soil bank program and excludes the portion 
applicable to conservation of resources. 

Acreage allotment payments under the agricultural conservation program: 
These so-called class I or acreage allotment payments, under section 8 (b) of the 
act of February 29, 1936, the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, were aimed at maintaining farm production in balance with demand. 
This was carried out by the establishment of individual farm acreage allotments 
of soil-depleting crops representing proportionate shares of national production 
goals, The acreage allotment payments compensated farmers, in part, for 
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making their proportionate acreage adjustments. This item excludes the so- 
ealled class Il payments which were for conservation practices, The cost of 
these acreage allotment payments, which were made in the fiscal years 1937 
through 1944, amounted to $2,354.8 million. 

The last item is designated as “Other, including Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1933, parity payments, and other adjustment and surplus removal programs.” 
Over the period from 1932 through 1957, the cumulative total of realized costs 
for these programs has amounted to $2,260.1 million. There are a number of 
programs covered by this item, as follows: 

1. The programs “Acreage allotments and marketing quotas.” These pro- 
grams carry out the acreage allotment and marketing quota provisions of title 
III of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988, as amended. They are designed 
to assist in minimizing fluctuations in the supply, marketing, and price of speci- 
fied basic agricultural commodities—corn, cotton, wheat, peanuts, rice, and 
tobaceo. Prior to 1947 these programs were operated as a part of the agricul- 
tural conservation program. The realized cost of operation for the period 1947-57, 
totals $177.6 million. 

2. The program “Parity payments.’ The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
authorized payments of Federal funds directly to producers of corn, wheat, 
cotton, rice, or tobacco for the purpose of reestablishing farm income and 
purchasing power somewhat nearer the prewar level (World War I). Such 
payments were authorized to be made to producers on the normal production of 
the listed commodities, and were to be allocated among commodities on the basis 
of the amount by which the farm prices of the commodities were below parity. 
The realized cost of this program, representing expenditures in the years 1940—44, 
amounts to $1,016.6 million. 

8. The programs under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and related 
acts. The objective of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and subsequent 
related acts, was to bring about an increase in farm buying power. To accom- 
plish this the Secretary of Agriculture was authorized to make benefit payments 
to producers who reduced their acreage or production for market of basic 
commodities. Financing of the AAA and related acts was accomplished through 
both appropriated funds and an excise tax levied on the processing of any basic 
commodity on which benefit payments were made. The tax funds could be used 
for the expansion of markets and the removal of surplus agricultural products, 
as well as for benefit payments and administrative expenses. The gross ex- 
penditures for the programs, which ran from 1934 through 1937, amounted to 
$1,482.6 million; the processing taxes collected together with a small amount 
of miscellaneous receipts totaled $911.5 million. The net realized cost of the 
program was $571.1 million. 

4. The programs “Agricultural Marketing Act revolving fund, and payments 
to stabilization corporations for losses incurred.” The cost of $378.6 million 
for these programs includes principally losses incurred on loans made from the 
Acricultural Marketing Act revolving fund. These loan losses amounted to 
$338.6 million. 

Also included are losses in the amount of $40 million which represent dona- 
tions of cotton and wheat authorized by Congress to the American Red Cross. 
The losses are applicable to transactions which occurred prior to the assump- 
tion of the management of the fund by the Farm Credit Administration in 
May 1933. 

5. Five miscellaneous programs described as follows: 

(a) Distribution costs on CCC stocks and hay for emergency feed program. 
This program, financed from the disaster loan revolving fund, involved the 
furnishing of feed and hay in the fiscal years 1954 and 1955. The cost of trans- 
porting feed furnished by the Commodity Credit Corporation was paid from the 
fund and totaled $27.7 million. The fund also made advances to States to 
assist in defraying the cost of transporting hay purchased by the States and 
these costs totaled $26 million. The aggregate cost of this phase of the emer- 
gency feed program was $53.7 million. 

(b) Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation. This Corporation operated 
from 1935 to 1942 for the purpose of purchasing, processing, storing, handling, 
transporting, and disposing of surplus agricultural commodities and products 
for relief. The operations of the Corporation resulted in a net gain of $15.7 
million, arising principally from the sale of hides. 

(c) Retirement of cotton pool participation trust certificates. This program 
represents the closeout of cotton pool participation trust certificates issued under 
the cotton pool established pursuant to the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933. 
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The cost of the program, which took place in 1939-40, amounted to $1.4 million. 

(d) Removal of surplus cattle and dairy products. The Jones-Connally Cattle 
Act of 1934 authorized, among other things, the purchase of surplus cattle in 
drought-stricken areas and expenditures for the removal of surplus dairy prod- 
ucts throughout the country generally. The cost of this program, extending 
from 1934 through 1936, was $76.6 million. 

(e) Transfer of hay and pasture seeds to Federal land-administering agen- 
cies. Public Law 524, 88d Congress, authorized the transfer of seeds from 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks to the Forest Service, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and Bureau of Land Management for use only in seeding grazing lands 
administered by them. The realized cost of the seeds transferred in fiscal year 
1955 amounted to $0.2 million, which amount was reimbursed by appropriation 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Supplementing this statement of realized cost of programs primarily for 
stabilization of farm prices and income is a statement showing the distribution 
of this cost by commodity groups. Detailed information is shown for the basic 
commodities, designated nonbasic commodities, and some of the other nonbasic 
commodities. In considering the realized cost of any given commodity or group 
of commodities, it is important to keep in mind all of the programs bearing 
on them. For example, the total realized cost directly chargeable to the basic 
commodities during the period covered by this statement is $8,594.4 million 
for all programs primarily for stabilization of farm prices and income, although 
only $1,605.4 million of this cost is attributable to CCC nonrecourse loan, pur- 
chase, and payment programs. Not all of the costs could be allocated to com- 
modities as is indicated at the bottom of the statement where such items of 
cost as interest, administrative expenses, etc., are identified by broad programs 
only. 

Secretary Benson. Here is a short statement covering this year’s 
operation only. We can put that in, or the long time one. 

The Cuarrman. That is what we were talking about. 

Secretary Benson. I’m speaking of just whether you want it for 
this year, or several years. We have both available. 

The CHamrman. When I spoke to you the other day, I suggested 
that you put it in entirely by years. You don’t do that in your 
¢etatement. 

Secretary Benson. We have that available by years. 

The Cuarmman. Did you put that in your statement ? 

Secretary Benson. Not in the narrative part of it, Mr. Chairman, 
but it is available and I can refer to it. 

The Cuarrman. I suggest you do that for the committee, so that we 
can have it right before us and coming from your lips. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, I believe the tabulation for the year 
covers only 1 year, from what I can see. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. That is a relatively short time. I think it would be 
most enlightening to all of us if the breakdown would occur up along 
with the Secretary’s testimony, right at this point. That would be 
this year’s. It’s very enlightening to me to take a look at this, and I 
am sure it would be to those listening in this room here this morning. 

Secretary Benson. I have no objection to having it come from my 
lips, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humpnurey. Would it be all right for us to say that—— 

The Cuarrman. I don’t want you to paint a rosy picture when you 
know it is not as rosy as you paint. 

_ Secretary Benson, Do you want that read, or do you want to make 
it a part of the record? — 

Senator Youne. I think they should be a part of the record, because 
the average person believes all the money is given to the farmers as 
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Realized Cost of Programs Primarily for Stabilizati 


(The basis for the costes reflected in this table is as follows: (1) For activities financed from appropr 
Credit Corporation and Federal Crop Insurance Corporation corporate funds, the net gains or losses from 
on Govermment-subscribed capital of corporations has been computed on the basis of the average rate incu 





* (Millions 


Total ; 1932-36. 1937 : 1938 : 1939 : 1940 ‘ 191 ‘ 19h2 


| = Primer = for Stabilization of Para : : : 
omrecourse loans, purchase, and payment programs: 4,603.0 8.7 : 5.3 : 0.4 ; 4.6: T.4 : 34.0 69.1; 





CCC supply, commodity export, and other activities . : 15.4 : -- ; -- 3 -- 3 -- 3 -- : ~.'3 0.1%; 
sl CCC administrative and other general costs .......-. : 991-9 : 10.2: 3-9 : 2.1; 3.0%; 8.7: 2.2: 9.6%: 
Mational Wool Act program .....-.-secceccecccccecece : 63.5 : -- 3 -- : -- 3: -- ; -- : os 4 aah Oa 
International Wheat Agreement a/ b/ cevcccceccesos 3 899.2 : -- : -- : -- 3 -- = -- 3: -- 3: -- 
Donations of commodities to other nations a/ ...... : 364.3: ss 3 “se 3 -- ?: -- } -- ; “= 3: ws 
Commodities sold for foreign currencies $ $ : : : : : : 
under Title I, P.L. 480 a/ c/ eeoeeeesesereseoees | 931.6 : -- : =o : =o : -- : -- 3 os : -+ 
_ Development of foreign agricultural markets : : : : : : : : : 
under Title I, P.L. 480 a/ ee eeesereseesesesesese & 2.6 : oo : “oe $ -- : a 3 =~ : -- : eo : 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities e/ .... : 2,154.3 : 32-2: 35-2: 35-2: 211.6: . 143.9: “1 196.3 : 
Sugar Act SOOCCO SESE eH ESSE SESE ETE SEES EEEreseeee | 373.6: =-- -- $ 27.2*: 6.5%: 25.2": 30.0%: 33.0%: 
Federal crop insurance .c.ccscseccceverscsseccccess ¢ 203-7 : -- : -- 3 -- : hh: TeT9 9.8: 14.8: 


Soil bank - acreage reserve program «csecescessceees 518.3 : -- 3 “- 3 -- 3 -- 3: - 
Acreage allotment payments under the : - : : : ¢ ¢ 2 : 
Agricultural Conservation Program ......ssscsseses : 2,354.8 : -- : 313-6: 217-4 : 350.7: 380.2 : 326.7: 332.5: 
Other, including Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933,: ° 3 : 3 : : ; : 
parity payments, and other adjustment and surplus : : : : 
removal programs f/ ...++--ececsccnceccececcecees 32,2001 -7: Sh.b : 


6: 223.8: 1 


RG Set ndaanbinndsvedes cate sacle vee : 15,0091: 97:8: Wh2sb : 228.2: 589-4: 746.5: 764.5: 633-9: 





* Excess of credits -- deduct. 
a/ These programs are essentially international in nature, and are included in this classification with the kinds of items to whi 
b/ The expenditures under this program are for payment of the difference between the price specified in the International Wheat A 


c/ a eke the net realized cost of commodities shipped to foreign countries in accordance with the provisions of the Agricult 
2396,373,493, po ip 1) the excess of the investment in CCC-owned commodities shipped over the export sales value, | 

ocean transportation); and (3) interest of $34,399,782. The total cost is reduced by a credit of $899,161,759 for foreign o 

of the U. 8. dollar proceeds , 706,869) from sales of foreign currencies at rates of exchange current at time of sales of 
Act ($120,889,540), walued at loan agreement rates for loan disbursements, and for other disbursements, at the rate current ' 
that date, less foreign currency balances on hand at June 30, 1956 ($210,961,926), valued at the Treasury selling rate as of 


@/ Represents the expenditure of foreign currencies, expressed in U. S. dollar equivalent at rates of exchange current at time of 
Public Law 480, 83d Congress, as amended. 


e/ Includes the cost of commodities purchased and distributed to the school lunch program but excludes cash payments to schools f 


2/ Includes (1) Acreage allotments and marketing quotas program; (2) Parity payments; (3) Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and 
(5) » imeluding five miscellaneous programs as follows: (a) Distribution costs on CCC stocks and hay for emerg 
the purpose of purchasing, processing, storing, handling, transporting, and disposing of surplus agricultural commodities an 

3 and (e) transfer of hay and pasture seeds to Federal land administering agencies. The amount of $921.7 million sh 
1932 to 1934, and $543.1 million for costs of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and related acts. 
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ization of Farm Prices and Income, Fiscal Years 1932 - 1957 
propriate, funds, the expenditures less receipts arising from the activities so financed; and (2) for Commodity 
from Operations and the interest cost to Treasury on Government-subscribed capital. Interest cost to Treasury 
incurred py Treasury on the public debt in each of these years.) 
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| : a. 5 a a : me : id -- -- 75.6 : 180-4 : 171-3 ; 130.8 ‘ 59.0 99-7 : 92.3: 9-1 
. -- ; -- ;: -- : -- : -- -- “- : == 3 -- : -- : Tesh: Qleb : 93.6 126.9 
eo : sa... -- 3 -- : “- 3 -- i -- 3 -- 3 -- : -- 3 -- wis 129.5 : 304.9 : 497-2 
oie = os os ae o< ates ~-- -- -- -- -- ais 0.6 2.0 
3: 12.0 63.4 24.9 19.2 78.4 51.2 75.6 : 6 46.0 37-5 82.3 177-6 58.9 179-1 171-1 
Of: 0.8%: 22.5# 33.1* 5.4e 7.o% 13.1* 23.9%: 1h.7# 14 .9# 21.8% 20.5* 1.9* 13.0# 22.3%: 26.0% 
8: 1.6 18.1 2.9 21.5 36.9 1.8* 0.4e 9.6 4.6 8.7 6.4 9-9 11.2 11.6 13.2 
-- -—- == o- -- =< -- =o ee == ee oo ee 3-6 514.7 
5: 218.1: 193-1: -- 22.5 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 





9: 511.8 : hol.2 : 49.9 : 23.5 : 51.6%: 116.8 : 328.0 : 486.6 : 


624.1 : 306.1 ; 329.4 : 964 .3 :1, 389-9 11,936-2 :3,255-4 


which they most nearly relate. 
1t Agreement and the domestic price of wheat. 


‘ultural Trade Development and Assistance Act (P.L. 480, 83d Congress, ae amended). The total cost for fiscal year 1957 was 

we, $366,222,971; (2) the cost of financing exportation, $995,750,740 (primarily cost of commodities shipped from private stocks and 
m currencies collected under this program in fiscal year 1957, resulting in a net realized cost of $497,211,734. The credit consists 
s of such currencies, and the U. S. dollar equivalent of (1) foreign currencies used for the purposes authorized by Section 104 of the 
nt when wresgee and (2) foreign currency balances on hand at June 30, 1957 ($924,447,276), walued at the Treasury selling rate at 
1 of June 30, 1956. 


» of disbursement, for developing new foreign markets for United States agricultural commodities, as authorized in Section 104(a) of 


8 for part of their school lunch program expenditures during fiscal years 1943 to 1949, inclusive. 


and related Acts; (4) Agricultural Marketing Act Revolving Fund, and payments to stabilization corporations for losses incurred; and 
sergency feed program; (b) net operating results of the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation which operated from 1935 to 1942 for 
s and products for relief; (c) retirement of cotton pool participation trust certificates; (4) removal of surplus cattle and dairy 

» shown for the period 1932 to 1936 represents $378.6 million for costs of programs conducted by the Federal Farm Board in the years 
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Proceasing taxes (net) eeetecoees 2 261.4% 
Foreign currencies collected .... 
Total, Corn Soe eeeerereerereres 


§ 


t 
t 
Cotton: : 
CCC nonrecourse loans, purchases, : 
and payments: g 
Extra long staple cotton ...... % 
Upland cotton eeeeeee ee eeeraeeae : 
Puerto Rican cotton ..sssseceee 2 
Cotton export differential .... % 
Cotton-rubber barter .....ssee. % 11 
Total Seeteeseeeeeceereeeeeeeeee 
Other cotton programs: 
PYOGram EXPENSE nsccecssecccseses 
Miscellaneous receipts .....++0.+. 
Processing taxes (net) .......... 
Foreign currencies collected ..., 
Total, Cotton *eeeeeeea ee eereeere 
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Peanuts: 
PYOGTOM EXPENSE ceccocerscsoscseses 
Miscellaneous receipts ...cscsceess 
Processing taxes (net) ......-2.05. 
Tetal, Peanuts eeeeereeeee ee een eeee 





_ Rice: 
PYOGraM EXPENSE ..csesccecoececsess 
Processing taxes (net) .......+..-. 
Foreign currencies collected ...... 
Total, Rice eeeeeeeeeeee eevee eaeaeee 









Tobacco: 
Program expense *eeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeee 
Miscellaneous receipts ...cssereses 
Processing taxes (net) ......5.-s0. 
Foreign currencies collected ...... 
Total, Tobacco eeeeeeeeereeeceeaeeee 


Wheat (including wheat cereal 
and wheat flour): 

Program EXPeNsSe ...-.ceecceees eee 
Miscellaneous receipts .....-.+... 
Processing taxes (net) .......... 
Foreign currencies collected .... 
Total, Wheat eeeeenreereereeaeeeee 
Total, Basic eeeneeeveeeeee ere 
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ted Non-basic Commodities: 
ter setae eeeer eee eae eeaeweeeeeeeeeneee 
- Foreign currencies collected ...... 
Total, Butter eeeeeeeeeaee eee eeeee 
Cheese eeeeereeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeae 
Poreign currencies collected ...... ? 
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Milk Seeeeereeeeeeeeoeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeaee 
Foreign currencies collected ...... 
Total, Milk eeeereeeeoeeeeeaeee er eeee 
Potatoes eeeeeeeasceeee ee eeeeeeeeeree eee 
Foreign currencies collected ...... : 
Total, Potatoes eeeeeeee sa eeoeeeeee 
Wool Seeeeeeeeeeerveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeete 
Other SCOPES ER ESET OSES OSE ESE H EEE E ES 


LC seccccccers 


Other Non-basic Commodities: 
Eggs Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeaeee 
Plaxseed and Linseed O11 ..c.-seessee 
Foreign currencies collected ...... 
Total, Flaxseed and Linseed Oil . 
Sugar: 

Sugar Act program: 
Sugar payments eeeeeseereeeeaeeeeee 
Sugar taxes eeeeeeeeeer ere eeeeeeaee 
Net total, Sugar Act ...-sceees 
f Other sugar programs .....esecssees 
Processing taxes (net) ........0: 
Total, Sugar eeeeteoreaeeeeeeeeee 
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Remaining Non-basic Commodities: 


PYOGTGM EXPENSE .ceseccscccccssececes : 
Miscellaneous receipts ..ccccssecsese # 18.4%: 
3 
8 
3 


- 7 of 


8 
Processing taxes (net) .....0+.--se05 2 0. 
Poreign currencies collected ....+++5 % - 

Total, Other in hie HO ad bb Ob 00066080 t 
Total, Other Non-basic ..ecsssses & 


: 
Total, all commodities eteeeeeeeeesreeee : 13,907-1 
' 


Interest cost: 2 
Interest payments seeresreceseseseces f ‘ 1,009.8 
Imputed interest cost k/ .+++e+e-05+ ¢ 63.9 

Interest income eeeeteeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeer t 

Other costs not allocable to : 
specific commodities i/ eeeeeeeeeeece t 
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ccc : 


ccc : ccc 


; ‘nonrecourse: supply adminis- ; . Teter : Donations 
: : 3 F : ¢ : ee 
: * loan * commodity * Wpetane 72 ccc zy, Betiqnel , national : * 
» Total ‘ : . and ‘ . Wool Act. .commoditie 
: * purchase, * export, < ih : otal : > «Wheat: inate 
: ‘and payment: and other : _O™ner : PrOgrem ; agreement : Z 
. ' programs ‘activities : Senerel ; nations 
: $ : : costs : . 
> . = TT - 
Commodity totals: : 
Program expense (before deduction ~ ; : : : 
of miscellaneous receipts : : . , : : : : 
and taxes) eeneseeereerresesesees . 17,607-2 . 4,603.0 ; 368.7 . : 4,971.7 ; 57.6 : 876.9 345-2 
Miscellaneous receipts eeetesereeee ; 98.7%: bd . * $ : : 
Sugar taxes eeeeeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeee . 1,481.3** 


Processing taxes (net) ....+-+0+-+- | 901.6#* : ’ : 
Foreign currencies collected ...... * 1,218.5#' : : : : 
Total, commodities .eecseeseceses 





Other amounts not allocable 
Dy COMMOdIt1ies .cceecccerececsceces 








Realized cost SOCCSSCO ESSE OSE EHEBEHESES 


Note - Details may not add to totals shown due to rounding. 
*Represents income or minus expenditures. 


s/ The distribution by commodities is necessarily estimated in most instances since accounting records were not required to be maintai 


the net realized cost of commodities shipped to foreign countries in accordance with the provisions of the Agricultural 

»/ icecmhibhins (1) the excess of the investment in CCC-owned commodities shipped over the export sales value, $577,863,098; (2) the 
transportation); and (3) interest of $42,018,564. The total cumlative cost is reduced by a credit of $1,216,484,991 for foreigz 
dollar proceeds ($75,580,346) from sales of foreign currencies at rates of exchange current at time of sales of such currencies, 
valued at loan agreement rates for loan disbursements, and for other disbursements, at the rate current when disbursed; and (2) 1 


Represents the expenditure of foreign currencies, expressed in U. S. dollar equivalent at rates of exchange current at time of dis! 
Public Law 480, 83rd Congress, as amended. 


ie 


Includes the cost of commodities purchased and distributed to the school lunch program but excludes cash payments to schools for p 


The amounts indicated hereunder are principally for salaries and expenses for fiscal years 1947 to 1957 in connection with acreage 
Conservation Program, and administrative expenses for this work were not maintained separately from administrative expenses of t! 
years are not included in this statement. 


<= 


tions, re 

f/ Includes $378.6 million applicable to the Agricultural Marketing Act Revolving Fund and payments to stabilization corpora 2 : 

y/ of = and cotton. A large portion of such losses resulted from donations authorized by Congress to the American Red Cross, w: 
authorizations, the losses were written off in the years 1932, 1933, and 1934. 


: a (2) 

Includes five miscellaneous programs as follows: (1) Distribution costs on CCC stocks and hay for emergency feed program, an 
purchasing, processing, storing, handling, transporting, and disposing of surplus agricultural commodities and products for reli 
the Jones-Connally Act; and (5) transfer of hay and pasture seeds to Federal land administering agencies. 


ez 


Represents cost of commodity export program on cotton exclusive of export differential on cotton owned or pooled by CCC. 


re 


Includes $163.2 million for cotton price adjustment. 


Includes $163.2 million cost applicable to the cotton price adjustment programs and $30.5 million in incentive payments under the 
in "Other costs not allocable to specific commodities" below. 


Interest computed for each year on the basis of the average rate incurred by Treasury on the public debt in that year. 


Consists a etudatotsullivs expenses and other general costs or income not distributable by specific commodities. 


Re ee 


Includes charged-off accounts and notes receivable of $6.2 million and the net realized gain on the supply and foreign purchase pr 


Supply 
(Millions) 


Cotton and linters .ssssssecseee $ 1.9% 
Grains and seeds .....sseceesess 
GiDi CEB), 609s i nes cvcdes dens be 
TOBACCO 6 odedederescveccncvcceded 
General commodities purchase ... 1 
Processed and packaged 
COMMOMITIOS ceccrcsccccsescess 
Sugar, Puerto Rican raw ........ 
Other eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Total ®eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeee 


Bers 
32Zz 


w 
ow 


GS 


i. 


These programs were separate from the major activity of the Corporation and were undertaken as a means of supplying the requirem 
The gain of $189.7 million under general coumodities purchase resulted from the establishment of sales prices at a level which w 
U. S. Armed Services, Lend-Lease participants, foreign governments, relief agencies, etc., during World War II. 


a/ No administrative or other general costs are included for these acreage allotment payments. The program was conducted as a part o 
separately for acreage allotment payments as distinguished from payments for conservation practices. 


o/ Includes activities chiefly to assure production of crops in short supply and assistance to farmers in obtaining equipment and mat 





“a oe 


a ee eee ee ee ee 
Commodities: , : ; : . 














: * Development. : : ; " Acreage | : - 
ions * 8014 for * of roreign * Removal of : , : Soil |: allotment < Acreage . Ferity paynenta, 
: foreign : 3 : : : : : : Agricultural Adjustment : 
‘ agricultural, surplus ‘ . Federal . Bank - . payments allotments. és 
> currencies: ; ; Sugar : : ; : tAct of 1933, Agricultural: Miscel- 
ities. ; : markets, ,egricultural , Act : crop - acreage . under the . and : Marketing Act Revolving : 
ther . * . Title I, ‘,commodities . , imeurance . reserve Agricultural marketing . s laneous 
+ Title I, : : : ; : : : : Fund and payments to =: al 
P.L. 480 : P.L. 480 a/ ' , Program .Conservation. quotas otabi tassios ; 
ob c : . 3 Program. e/ t , 





. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
3 - 
. 
. 


7 +7 oF oe oF 


b5.2* 2,108.0 : 0.9: 2,097-2 ? 1,081-8 2 67-7 + M773: 2,354.8: 2h6.% + 2,T70+5 * 131-3 
: : ; : : : : 75 -6*: 9-9* * 13.0% 





intained on an individual commodity basis. 

ural Trade Development and Assistance Act (P.L. 480, 83rd Congress, as amended). The total cumulative cost was $2,150,120, 365 

) the cost of financing exportation, $1,530,238,703 (primarily the cost of commodities shipped from private stocks and ocean 

reign currencies collected under this program, resulting in a net realized cost of $931,635,374%. The credit consists of the U. S. 
ies, and the U. S. dollar equivalent be t1) foreign currencies used for purposes authorized by Section 104 of the Act ($218,457,369), 
(2) foreign currency balances on hand at June 30, 1957 ($924,447,276), valued at the Treasury selling rate at that date. 


disbursement, for developing new foreign markets for United States agricultural commodities, as authorized in Section 104(a) of 


or part of their school lunch program expenditures during fiscal years 1943 to 1949, inclusive. 
eage allotments and marketing quotas on the commodities shown. Prior to 1947, such work was handled as a part of the Agricultural 
of the Agricultural Conservation Program. Accordingly, amounts for acreage allotments and marketing quotas for 1946 and prior 


}, representing principally losses incurred on loans made from the revolving fund by the Federal Farm Board to stabilize the prices 
1s, without reimbursement to the fund, of wheat and cotton acquired in stabilization operations. In accordance with Congressional 


1 (2) net operating results of the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation which operated from 1935 to 1942 for the purpose of 
relief; (3) retirement of cotton pool participation trust certificates; (4) removal of surplus cattle and dairy products under 


the 1943 ACP program. An item of $12.1 million of Program cost, which cannot be allocated to individual commodities » is included 


se programs which are identifiable by broad commodity groupings as follows: 


Foreign Purchase 


Cotton Peeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee g 5.9" 
Pate and O1le ..cccccsccccccecace 38.9% 
PORRSMELS «.o ce. 8 cbc ce cbcccenckiae 5.7* 
Other Seeeeee ee eee ee eee eee eeeeee oO 


uirements of Government agencies, foreign governments, and relief and 
> rehabilitation agencies, and to meet domestic requirements. 
ich would prevent losses to the Corporation on the supplying of commodities and products thereof to meet the peqitedaiain of es 


art of the Agricultural Conservation Program and records of administrative and other non-payment costs were not maintained 


d materials necessary to achieve the production required by the Korean mobilization. 
November 1957 
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Appendix vo Table of "Realized Cost of Agricultural and Related Prograns 

REALIZED COST OF PROGRAMS PRIMARILY FOR STABILIZATION OF FARM PRICES AND INCOME, DI 
(Millions of dollars) 











; Total | 1932-36: 1937 ' 1938 * 1939 ; 19h ' igh : 19ke : 19h3 


: 3 3 > : 
cornmeal and AAA corn-hog program): : : : 3 
; monrecourse loan, purchase, and payment programs : : : 
CCC losses on emergency feed b/ wcccceccccccececees 
Donations of commodities to mations c/ «+... ? 
Commodities sold for foreign currencies under : 
Title I, P.L. 480 eeeeeeeraeeeee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee ; 
Foreign currencies collected ..seccsscescssseess 


Ll? 363! 15-6: 95% b.5 : 


Total eeeeeeeeceeeeeeeereeee ee eer eeeeeeeee : 

Removal of surplus agricultural commodities: 
Corn SSCS SSS ESHEETS SEES EEC OHHH HEE ; 
Cornmeal eeeeeeeeeer eee ee eee eeeeeeereer ee eevee eeeneeee : 
Total eeeeeee eo eee eee eee ee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee : 
Federal crop insurance eeeeereeer ee ee eee e ee eee ree eeaeee : 
Soil Bank - Acreage Reserve Program .....-.sessesees ; 
allotment under the : 
Agricultiral Conservation Program ....-scseseseess * 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas .....--+es+5 $ 
Parity payments eeeerer eer ee eeee eee eeeereeeeereareaeeeee : 

Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and related Acts:: 

Corn-hog program: ; : : 
Program expenses eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eae eeere : 488.7 : 488.7 : 
Miscellaneous receipts eeeeeeeeeeoee ee eeeeereeeeee : 0.6: O.G*: 
Processing taxes (net) eeeeeere eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeere : 261. ke: 261.4: 
Transportation and handling of emergency feed f/ .. : 
i Total, Corn eeeesreeeeeeeeeaeee ere eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeee : 


Cotton: ; 
CCC nomrecourse loan, purchase, and payment programs: : 
Extra long staple cotton eeeereeeeeee ee ee ee eeeeeeee : 
Upiand cotton seeeeeereeeeeee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaee ; 
Puerto Rican cotton eeeeee eee e ee eee eeeeeeaeeeaeeeeee : 
Cotton export differential *eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeee : 
Cotton-rubber barter eeeeeeereeeeeeeeseeeereeeeeeeee : 
Total eeeeeeeeee eee eee eeeeeeeeaereeeeeeeeeeeee ® 

CCC Commodity export program g/ -ssseccssecesseces } 
ccc Total Seeeeceeeeeeeoeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeee : 
Donations of commodities to other nations c/ ..... : 
Commodities sold for foreign currencies : 
under Title I, P.L. 480 *e@eeeeeeeeee ee eeeaeeeeeeete : 
Poreign currencies collected .cssccessccsecceces ° 
Total 4a SSS SSSSESCSCHSSSEC SESE Hee EEE ° 
Development of foreign agricultural markets, : 
Title I, P.L. 480 h/ eeereeeeeeeeee ee eeceeeeeeaeee : 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities: ; 
Cotton price adjustment eeeeeeeeeeee ee eaeeeeeeeeeee ; 
Surplus removal operations he ee ee : 





TOUR), cdc cddccWocccccscccccc cs bbtc ccbvececse - 


Federal crop insurance eeeeecereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ; 

Soil Bank - Acreage Reserve Program ...escsssssesces * 

Acreage allotment payments under the : 
Agricultural Conservation Program ..c.ss-cecsseces * 

Acreage allotments and marketing quotas: : 

Program expenses eeeeee eee e ee er ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeereee : 
Miscellaneous receipts eeereeeereeeeeeeeeeeeaereeeaeeve : 

Total *eeeeeeeeceeee ee eeeeeeeese eeeseeeeeeeeoaeres ” 

Parity Payments Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee : 

Retirement of cotton pool participation : 

trust certificates eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ; 

Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and related Acts: : 

Program expenses Sereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eeweaeeeeeree : 
Miscellaneous receipts eeeereereeeeee eee eee eeeeneeeee ; 

Processing taxes (net ) SPCC Pee ee HEHE CEH BEES ebeee * 

Total SSCS SSSSSSSSEHSSSHSSHHSESSOFHSEHSBSLESEDE : 

Agricultural Marketing Act Revolving Fund, and 

payments to stabilization corporations for losses ‘ 

é incurred a/ Seer eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ; 
* Total, Cotton Seeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeeeesteeeeeeeeeeeeeee : 





0.3 ; : 2.3 : : 0.7 : 79 ; 


2 
26.8 
Agricultural Conservation Program eeeeeeceeeeesese = 6.2 : : 1.3 ; 0.9 : 1-2: 0.6 : 0.4 : 1-1: 0.7 : 
Soil Bank - Acreage Reserve Program ..ssecsscseecees 0.6: : : : : : : : 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas: $ 
Program expenses POSS OH ESE RAO E EEE EEEeeEEeeeee & 21 
Miscellaneous receipts Sew eeeerosereresseoesesseee & 
Total COCO O SOE HEE EH OSES EEE EE EEE EEEESEEe F 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and related Acts:: 


Program expenses 
Processing taxes (net) ...cccccccecccsccsececccees 
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é Total, Peanuts ed : 





OF AGRICULTURE rs ) 4 
grams, by Function or Purpose , Fiscal Years 1932 - 1957 | 
E, DISTRIBUTED BY FISCAL YEARS AND BY COMMODITIES, WHERE POSSIBLE a/ 
lars ) 
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Basic Commodities: (Continued) 
Rice: 


loan, purchase and payment programs 
Donations of commodities to other nations c/ ..... 
Commodities sold for foreign currencies under 
Title I, P.L. 480 eeeeeee ee eee eeen eee eee eeeeeaeaeeeee 
Foreign currencies collected .ccsccscccccesecece 
Total 4a eeeeeeeeeeeeec eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities .......- 
Acreage allotment payments under the 
Agricultural Conservation Program ..cccscccssccces 
Soil Bank - Acreage Reserve Program eeeeeeerereserene 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas .....+.e-e-- 
Parity payments eeeeeer ee ee eee eeeeeeeeeereeeaeeaeeeeaeeee 














Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and related Acts: * 


Program expenses SPST ESSE OSES EEE ESHEEEEEEE 
Processing taxes (net ) See Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeear 


Total SOSSSSSSEESESEHESEEHESEEESESEHEHESEEOESE 


Total, Rice SOSH SSESHESSHESHSSEHESESTEECHESEHETESEEEE 


Tobacco: z 
CCC nonrecourse loan, purchase, and payment programs ‘ 


Commodities sold for foreign currencies under 
Title I, P.L. 480 eeeeereeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Foreign currencies collected ...c-sssceccsscccers 
Total eeeeeeeeecee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeee 
Development of foreign icultural markets, 

Title I, Pols 480 h eeeeeeeeeeeeae eee eeeeeeeeeaeee 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities ......e.- 
Federal Crop Insurance .scscccccccccccscececsssccses 
Acreage allotment payments under the 

Agricultural Conservation Program .....--sssecsees 


Soil Bank - Acreage Reserve Program eerereeeesesesee : 


Acreage allctments and marketing quotas: 
expenses Seeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeereeeeeneeeeeeee 
Miscellen@ous TeCeL pts ..ceeerececorsscecvecsseoss 
Total eee eeeeee eee er ereereeaeeeee eer eaeeeeeeaereeeae 


Parity POYMONTS 2c ccccsescccccccccsccccscccccsccceses 


Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and related Acts: : 


Program expenses eeeeeeree ee ee eeee ee eee eeeeeeeeaeee 
Miscellaneous receipts ...scsccccscescesccccvcccss 


Processing taxes (net) SOCORRO EMER TERE SEeeeeese * 
Total eeeeeer eee eee eeeae eevee eev eevee eereeeeeeeree : 


Total, Tobaccc SSCS TESS ESTETEESEHEEESESHE HH BE BEEEEE : 


Wheat (including wheat cereal and wheat flour): 





CCC nomrecvurse loan, purchase, and payment programs ‘ 


CCC commolity export program .c-sscescccscccecsecees 
CCC looses on emergency feed Db/ .cscecereresceeese 


2ce Total SECS ESET HE FESO EEE EBEEEEE : 


International Wheat Agreement .....-cccececscecscecs 
Donaticns of commodities to other nations c/ ..... 
Commodities sold for foreign currencies 

under Title I, P.Le 480 eeeee ee ee ee eeeeeeveeeeeeeee 


Foreign currencies collected .......csesecsseses * 
Total a/ eeeeereaer eee eeeeeaeeeeeeee eee eeeeeee ; 


Development of foreign agricultural markets, 





Title I, PoL. NBO B/ cccccccscccccccccccceresese * 


Removal of surplus agricultural commodities: 


Wheat SOPHO ESESEEEHEO HEHE EH HEHEHE EE : 


WEBAE COFGAl cecccceccccccesesssceccccscos:ccceces * 
Wheat fiour ee@eereeeeee eee eee eeeeeeeseeeeereeeeeeeeee : 
TEL, sccdlhn ls ce ewee ened b 666 406004806 cece : 


Federal crop insurance .....ccsscccccccecescececsees © 


Soil Bank ~ Acreage Reserve Program ...-e-sc-sseseses * 


Acreage allotment payments under the 


Agricultural Conservation Program ....ssesssceeses * 


Acreage allotments and marketing quotas: 


Miscellaneous Teceipts ..nccsccecscccccceccsecseses * 
Total eeeeeeeeeree ee eeee eee eeeeeeaeeeeeeeneeeee : 
Parity payments Seeeeeeeereeeeeereeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee : 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and related Acts:: 
Program expenses eereeee eee eee eeeeeeeeereeeeeeaeeeee : 
Processing taxes (net) eeeeeeeeee eevee eeeeeeeeeeaee : 


Agricultural Marketing Act Revolving Fund, and 
payments to stabilization corporations for 


losses incurred i/ eeeeee err eneeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee : 
Transportation and handling of emergency feed f/ .. : 
Tota., Wheat .ncccccccscccccsccessecccccccscececcesece & 


Total, Basic Commodities SSCS SSH SES HESESEEHTEHEEBEOEEEE 
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SECSSSS SHEESH SHEESH EOFS HEHEHO HEE EH EOE 


programs 
Donations of commodities to other nations c/ ... 
Commodities sold for foreign currencies under 
Title I; P.L. 480 SOSH SS EHS SHEE ESEEEOEOE 
aren currencies collected Seeeeseeeeeeeeeeee 


SSCS SESE SESE ESHSEEEEHHEEESS 


Removal of onal agricultural commodities ...... 


Total, Butter SPSS SHSSSHESSSESSSEHSESESH CH HH HEHEHE EEE : 


Se nonrecourse loans, purchase, and payment 
programs SSECSCP SCC CH CSESSSSES SESS SSE EEE EEEE 
Donations of commodities to other nations c/ ... 

Commodities sold for foreign currencies under 
Title i, P. Le 480 eeeeeeeeeeeceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
—— currencies collected eeeeveeeeeeeeeeeee 


PSSST SS SSSEH SE ETE SES EHEB EEE OS 


seutnene ar ‘odin. abeaeaaanoas Commodities ...... 
Total, Cheese Sere eeweeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeseeceeveeeeeeeeee 


ae momrecourse loan, purchase, and payment 
programs eeteeeeeeeeee ee ee eevee eeeeeeeeneeseeeeeee 
Donations of commodities to other nations c/ ... 
Commodities sold for foreign currencies under 
Title I, P.L. 480 eeee eee eee eeeee eee eeeeeeeeeere 
Poreign currencies collected .ecsccscccnsccses 


Total 4, SOHO SESSSEHEESEEHEEHEHHESEEHE 


Removal of surplus agricultural commodities ...... : 
Total. Milk SeSeeeee Cees eeeereeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeve $ 


Pi iedivwre) Martating Act Reviving Punt a) see 
Total, Dairy products Sesteeeee eee eee eeeeoeeeeeeeeeoeeeee : 


WE etreccutoe loen, purchase, and payment programs : 


Removal of surplus agricultural commodities .....+.- 
Total, Honey SESS SSHESEHEHSEHHEHESEEFTESHESEHHEHEHEBHEEHEEE 


Potatoes: 


Commodities sold for foreign currencies under 
Title q, P.L- 480 eeeeeeereo eee eceeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeee 


Poreign currencies collected ..cccsccssccsessecs 


Total SSCS ESTERS TEEHES SEE ESE HEEEEE 


Removal of surplus agricultural commodities: 
Surplus removal Operations ...scccrecscesecccesses 
Incentive payments eeeeeer ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeee 

Total SCeeCaeeeeeeeerereereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 

Acreage allotment payments under the 

Agricultural Conservation Program ...cse-sscsescees 
Total, Potatoes eeeeeeeeere ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeere 


2s O1i: : 
nonrecourse loan, purchase, and payment programs : 


“CCC nonrecourse loan, purchase, and payment programs : 


National Wool Act Program eeeeeeeeeeee ee eee eeeeereeee 
Agricultural Marketing Act Revolving Fund i/ ..... 
Total, Wool eeeeeee eee eee eee er ee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeee 


Total, Designated Non-basic Commodities ......secsseeses 
“Risen Non-basic Commodities: : 

; of surplus agricultural Commodities .wcseserss : 
a of surplus agricultural commoditier ........ 


cots: 
as of surplus agricultural commodities ........ 


SP caseecsiiite stim, purchase, and payment programs : 
Donations of commodities to other nations c/ «.... : 


Commodities sold for foreign currencies under 


Title I, P.L. 480 eeereeee ee eer ee ee eee eee ere eeeeeeeee : 
Poreign currencies collected .scescsccesecsccere 
Total a/ eeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereree : 

Federal crop insurance eeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeane 3 
Total, Barley Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeere : 


; PARSE noarecouree loan, purchase, and payment programs : 
Donations of commodities to other nations c/ ..++. : 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities ......+. : 


Commodities sold for foreign currencies under 


Title I, P.L. 480 COPS CHER SEFSSEHSEHEHE HEHEHE : 


Poreign currencies collected ..cscessccsscecocee 


Total SCC SSE SHEESH ESET EHEE Ee © 


Pederal crop insurance See receesererecesseseseseseee & 
ving Fund i/ eesee § 


Agricultural Marketing Act 
Total, Beans PSSSSSA SEES SS ER SCR SHEESH HEHEHE SHEESH EEE HEE 


Honrecourse loan, purchase, and payment programs : 
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ties: 


(Continued ) 


Commodities sold for foreign currencies under 


Title I, P.le 4Bo PRSSSSSSCSSESHSHESHHESE TOTES SEEOEES . 
" Foreign currencies collected eeeeeeeseeceseeeeeee § 


Total a/ 


Total, Beef SSSSSSSESSSSESSESSSSSSTSEH SH SES SCH SESEEHESESE > 


: 
eel of surplus agricultural commodities 


Bifeeow of wurplus agricultural commodities 


: eeeeeeee 
e . 


es 


a, 
ee 


of surplus agricultural commodities 


el of surplus agricultural commodities 


5 


are of surplus agricultural commodities ......+. : 


ot of surplus agricultural commodities .......- : 


4 : 3 
Felece1 crop insurance eeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee . 
surplus agricultural commodities k/ «.. : 


ee of surplus agricultural commodities .....+.. : 


nonrecourse loan, purchase, and payment programs : 


CCC losses on emergency feed b/ 
Donatious of commodities to other nations c/ 
Commodities sold for foreign currencies under 


Title i, P.L. 480 SSSR eSeeeFeeeeeeseeeeeeeeees ; 
Foreign currencies collected eeeeeseesesceseeses + 
Total COCO SR SHE THERE EHH SEES ESET eeeeeeee ¢ 

Removal of surplus agricultural commodities ........ ° 
Transportation and handling of emergency feed f/ .. : 
Total, Cottonseed and products Peererereseessesesesees + 


Sepeertee surplus agricultural commodities ........ : 
Dates: : 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities ...+....+ : 


aaa nonrecoursé loan, purchase, and payment programs : 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities ......++ : 
Total, Eggs SSCP SEH EEE EE SEES E SESE BEES ESesHeees | 


OE et of surplus agricultural commodities .......+ : 
ee of surplus agricultural commodities ........ : 
5 ae of surplus agricultural commodities ...ssses : 


ue nonrecourse loan, purchase, and payment programs : 


Removal of surplus agricultural commodities 
Acreage allotment payments under the 


Agricultural Conservation Program ....ssscssccsses ? 
Total, Flex SPSS SSCSCSSSSSCS SSeS SSeS SEES CSL Fee eEeEeEeee ; 


oil: 


nonrecourse loan, purchase, and payment programs : 


Commodities sold for foreign currencies under 


Title i, P.L. 480 eeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee : 
Foreign currencies collected ..csccccessevesceee 


_ Total 
Removal of 


: : : 
ee _ Migbioultare Warketing Act Revolving Pund A) cocee : 


of surplus agricultural commodities ........ : 


COPS SSO SESE ESEH ESE ESEeeeetee + 


loan, purchase, and payment programs : 
Seen of seepine cattle and dairy products Sivas 


t : 3 
7 a ee surplus agricultural commodities ...ec... : 


eeeeeeseceeesesecee + 


. 
eeeree -¢ 


. Federal crop insurance POO Cee eeerereesessseseceeeees * 


. 
POSS FOS eeee TOSS SHEE EEEEE SEH EEe 


agricultural codmodities ..sssess : 
Total, Flaxseed and linseed oil eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee : 
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(Continued ) 


r : 
Fie a ae A 


Commodities sold for foreign currencies 


Title i; P.L. 480 SPCSSSCSSSCSSHSOCeSeeeeeeeeeeeresee ” 
currencies collected «.ccccesccceseseres * 


Total 4a/ 
Total, Fruits, dried SOC SCEFE CSCS STH SH EEE CHEB eR HEE Ee 


‘or foreign currencies under 







POSSESSES SSHE SHE TE HEHEHE FE EHEEHEEE 


Total, Fruit 


payments under the 
ie lesheern. Conservation Program 1/ 


Grain: 
ae Creait Corporation: 


Storage facilities program m/ 
Agricultural Marketing Act Revolving Fund i/ 
Total, Grain 


Commodities sold for foreign currencies under 
Title I, P.L. 480 


Total 4/ 


St of surplus agricultural commodities .....++. : 


t (fruit ce): 


nonrecourse loan, purchase, and payment programs : 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities ....s.5+ : 
Total, Grapefruit eee eeeeoeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeervreaeeeee . 


og oe Credit Corporation: 


Drought emergency program 
ieeagasahie at tatesenty bay o/ 


des: 
ioral Surplus Commodities Corporation 
(Miscellaneous receipts) 


Hoge aeite surplus agricultural commodities .......- 


CCC nonrecourse loan, purchase, and payment programs : 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities ........ : 
Total, Hops SOCSSESSS SESE SEES E EEE EEEEHO EEE EEE EEEES ; 


a oaities sold for foreign currencies under 
Title I, P.L. 480 


Total a/ eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities ........ 
Total, Lard 


SHS EHESHEESEEEEEHESEESEB ER EEEE 


SOCCER EEE E TEESE Eee eeee 


Title i; P.L. 480 be Se wilde akin dé ye EEO die'e.o ebees : 
Foreign currencies collected .ccccscscececesewes : 
Total 


juices canned ceceoccccoecscccestisen”* 


ereererereseeroese FF 


CCC nonrecourse loan, purchase, and payment programs : 


Foreign currencies collected ...cecececscccecees 


eereeeeeeeeeoees = 


Total, Hay COSCO ESE CHEESE OOOH SESE HOHE HEE OHEEOBeEee F 


Heap end beep fiber: 
nonrecourse. loan, purchase, and payment programs : 


. 
SCC P eee SE HEHE eHSeeeeFeeeeeeee * 


Poreign currencies collected ...ccsccccccecestes 3 
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Removal of surplus agricultural commodities ...sc.e-+ 
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ig ae hee . 

“surplus agricultural commodities ........ : 0.2 : ; $ : 0.2 : 

CPOp insurance p/ csccccecesccececsceccees ? 8.5 : : : : ; ; 

° : : : : : : 
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2 : : $ 3 $ : : : : 
ae : : : : 3 : $ $ ; 
8 | +Agricultural Marketing Act Revolving Fund i/ ...... : 0.3 : 0.3 : : : : : : : : 
: 4 nonrecourse loan, purchase, payment programs : 61.3 : : : : 3 g 3 : : 
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. , . Title I, P.L. 480 SSCHSSHSSSH ETE HSE HE SCEBE FORESEES : 7-9 : ; : $ : ; ; 
ie a Foreign currencies collected. ..csccccccccesceess Ow : : : $ : : : 
Total Se eeeeeesroeseseasereceseseseeeseese ¢ i : 3 3 : ; 
__ ‘Transportation and handling of emergency feed f/ .. . . 

: Total, Oates SPSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSESTSESCSSSSSCR CSE HES SE SESE EE 2 2 
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t ¢ g g : 3 3 3 2 
5 : : : $ : 3 : 3 $ 
surplus @gricultural commodities ........ 3 : : : : : 3 : : 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities ......0. 0% : $ : : 3 : ¢ : 3 
Total, Olive oil SPOS ESSE SESH CERESC OS ESEEEBOBEE 0 : . . ° : ; : ; 
. peel of eurplus agricultural coumodities ......+. * 2.9 : 0.5 : 0.2 : : 0.2 : 0.5 : 0.2 : 0.3 : O.1 : 
Metra el: ves Se ee aa? Gee: aoa 
agricultural commodities ........ : 62.5 . es : 3.0 ? S.9:: .B.82t 27? Tat Ee? 
, : : : : : : : : : : 
"Sfeaoral of surplus agricultural commodities ........ 10.0 : : 2: 0.2 : 0.8 : 1b ? 2.6 : 1.9 : 0.7 : 
5's ; : $ 3 : : ; 3 : : 
gm Caer : : : : z : 3 : 3 : 
surplus agricultural commodities .....--. * 1-7 * : : : t g 0.2: 0.5 ? 3.9% 
PE as of | ee ee OS gh Ste ee 
of surplus agricultural commodities ........ * 12.6 : . O48 > 0.5 ? 0.5 : 0.6 : 2.1: lel? 0.5 ? 
Commodities sold for foreign currencies under : : : : : : : $ : : 
Title I, P.L. 480 SSCP SSE TEEEF HSH EHH EEE H HE EEEE : 0.1 : ; ; : $ : 3 3 3 
Total, Pears SRS HEHE SHESES HEHEHE HESE HEHEHE EHEH EEE ” = . - . > 3 3 
nonrecourse loan, » and payment programs : 0.8 : : $ 3 : : : : : 
Removal of surplus agricultural COMMOMItLES .eeceees * 0% : : 1.5 : : : 0.1 : 0.1 : : 
Total, Peas eeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeee ” . > . . . . 
os a of surplus agricultural commodities ........ ; 4.2 . . 0.1 * 0.2 : 0.2 : 0.2 : 0.1 ; 0.5 ; ; 
: 8 : : : : 3 3 : : 
ie surplus agricultural commodities ........ * 0.1 : ; : : : : : : 0.1 ‘ 
a of surplus agricultural commodities ....+... * 0.9 * : : 3 $ 0.1 : : 0.1 : : 
oesoval of surplus agricultural commodities ......+. ° 164.8 : : : : ? 16.0: @2.§ : 13.2 : ; 
Commodities sold for foreign currencies under : : : : : : 3 : : g 
Title q, P. L- 480 SSCS CRC See HEHEHE EEE EES ; 7.8 ‘ : : : : ; ; ; : 
Foreign currencies collected ......sesccscsecses * h Ge: : : : : : 3 3 : 
Total SOCCER ESSE SHEOEEEH ee eeeeeeeesese * ® . . ° ; ; é 
Total, Pork Seeeeeeeeeeee eee eeaee eee eeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeee > . . . > : 
kK and : : : : 3 g z : . 
‘of surplus agricultural commodities ......+. * 2.1 * : : : : : 2.1 °% 3 
ae nonrecourse loan, purchase, and payment programs :‘ 0.1 : : : : : : : : 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities .....«+. : ; : : : 3 
Total, Potatoes, sweet SCS HSCS SHE TESEESE SEES : ee ° . ; 
Tertnaiturel Marketing Act Revolving Fund i/ Waeee .* 0.3 * 0.3 * : : : : : : : 
Commodities sold for foreign currencies under ; : : : : : : : : : 
Title I, P. er <i. oe ok cow go cumsce cokes eute ; : : : 
Poreign currencies collected ..csssccscccescsves : : : 
Total a/ eeeeee eee eee eeeee eee eee eee eeeeaeee . ® ° 
Total, Poultry POSSESSES EEE E EERE OHEEEEEEEEEES ° e . + . 
Prunes: ; ; ; : : : : ; 3 ; 
~ Removal of surplus agriculture] commodities ....+«.. ° 37-21% Opt Cet hot 6st As 95% <sR? *0.3 : 
a —— of surplus agricultural commodities ........ : 36.3 , 0.1 R ; 1.4 + 0.9 + 5.3? 1.0 * 0.8 : : 
CCC nonrecourse loan, purchase, and payment programs * 16.0 : : : . : : : : 0.1 ? 
Donations of commodities to other mations c/ ; 0.1 * : a : : : : : : 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and related Acts: * : ; ; : : ; : : : 
PROSTAM EXPENSES 2... ccesccccrccccccccccscssccees ° 0.2 * : 0.2 * : : ; : : : 
Processing taxes (net) .....sseccrecscescsccsecces = 0.2%: 0.2%: : : : : $ : 3 
Total SSCS CPSC SEB SHEE EEE Ee . . ° ° . 
Total, Rye POOR OH HE ESE eee eseeEeoeseresereseseseee ~ 16.1 * ¥ “i . ’ & e . 
SORE eicislillia ‘sini pareance, {eh Gayeus wogrete * 36.8 § : : ; : : : : 
Commodities sold for foreign currencies under . : ° ‘ ; : : : : 
Title I, P.L. 480 eeeeecee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeaee ee eeee . 0.4 : ; : ; : ; : : 
Foreign currencies collected .....ssccccessecees * ; $ : ; : 3 : 
Total a/ POPC e eee ereeessesesessesseeeese ~ Gon: * i - e , . . . 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and related Acts: * . : ; : : : 
Miscellaneous receipts eeeeeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeee : 5 ye? 5 he : ; ; ; 
Agricultural Marketing Act Revolving Fund i/ ..... ° 0.7% 0.7 : . : : 
Transfer of hay and pasture seeds g/ ..e.seeseeees 0.2 : : : : : 
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Non-basic Commodities: (Continued) 
: 


Commodities sold for foreign currencies under 
Title I, P.L- 480 COSCO HEHEHE HERE HEE EEE 
Foreign currencies collected ...-secesccescerees 
Total a/ Seer ee eeereeeeeereeer ee ereeeeeeeeee 
Total, Soybeans Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeesrereeeeeeeee 


Spinach: 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities ........ 


ee of surplus agricultural commodities ........+ : 


a“ nonrecourse loan, purchase, and payment programs : 


Removal of surplus agricultural commodities: 


Sugar beets SOOO HEHEHE SEH E SES ESO HEE SEE SEH HEESES Ff 


Sugar Act: 


Sugar PAYMents .ccccrcccscccccsccscccssesseseseses | 
Sugar taxes eeeeeverereeeeeee eee eeeee eee ereeseaeeereeeee : 


Total SOPH Se ee ereeseseeeeeeeeseseseseseseee + 


Acreage allotment payments under the 


Agricultural Conservation Program ..s-cccsssesesss : 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and related Acts:: 


Program expenses SRS HOSE EE EEEH ET EEEEHEH EES 


Processing taxes (net) ...cescccccccccccsccccesees ¢ 


Total, Sugar POCO HHH CEE HHH EHEHSESE RHEE SHEE EE EEEED | 


Syrup: 


Removal of surplus agricultural commodities ..eses+. : 


Tallow and grease: 
Commodities sold for foreign currencies under 


Title I, P.L. 480 ee@reeeeee eae eeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeere : 
Poreign currencies collected ..cccccsecccssseses : 
Total, Tallow and grease a/ Se eeeeeeseeseeereeeeeeses + 


Tangerines: 


Removal of surplus agricultural commodities ....e+e. : 


Tomatoes: 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities .......-. 


Turkeys: 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities ........ 


Vegetables: 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities: 


Surplus removal Operations .cccscscscecesesesseses 
Incentive P@yMents ..ccoccccsescccccccsccsessesece 


Total SOPOT EEOE SHEESH ET HH EHEEEEEEEHEOSE © 


Acreage allotment payments under the 


Agricultural Conservation Program ...ccsccccscseee : 
Total, Vegetables POPSET HEHE ESTEE HEHE EHHETEEEES | 


Walnuts: 


Removal of surplus agricultural. commodities .....+.- : 


re : 
. trategic and critical materials ...ccccscesccsesess : 


Total, Remaining Nonbasic Commodities .....ssscccescsess : 
TOTAL, ALL COMMODITIES COO OS OOS SESE OES OOSESOEESOOOOOS 


Interest cost: t 
Interest PAYMENtS .ccccpecscccscccesccsessscosesescees 


Imputed interest cost r/ ..cecescssecerececescsecees 


Interest income POSTER OOO EHH OEE HET EOE HOH OBEEEHee | 
Other costs not allocable to specific commodities s/ t/ 
Receipts not allocable by commodities ....sesceceseseces 


REALIZED cost CECH Sete eee ee eeseseeseseseseseeeeesesee & 


Note - Details may not add to totals shown due to rounding. 


* Represents income or minus expenditures. 


loan, purchase, and payment programs : 


Total | 1932-36; 
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238-3 : 5W7.0: 758.2: 736-7: 611-8: | 
Sha. .aes SOs: £4 © >-Oas 
2.6: 2.7: 2.8 : 2.9: 2.8 : 
3.1": 9.7%: 1-7: 7-0: 5 lath: 
12.0%: WT : 17-5: 26.8: 36.2: 


208.2 : 589-4 : TH6.5 : 764.5 : 633.9 : 


The individual years do not reflect program cost where it was less than $ 
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81.0 : 





490.2: 366.8: 7.9: 27-8: 167-9: 175-8: 267-9: 411.0: 563-1: 270.5: 267-5 : 87%.6 :1,228.0 :1,767-7 :2,783.8 


53-1 : o.9 : 62.3: 192.1 : 368.0 
: lel : 0.4% : 2.0 : 1-2 : 1-5 
-5*: 16.4%: 16.5%: 12.0%: 21.7%:  63.5* 


Whe5 : Weed: 10.0: 69:6: 16.8: 185.6 





) ; 511.8 : 401.1 ; 49.9 ‘ 23-5 ; 51.6%: 116.8 : 328.0 486.6 62% .1 : 306.1 : 329.4 964.3 :1,389-9 21,936.21 :3,255-4 


an $50,000. In a few instances where an entire program did not amount to as much as $50,000, it is not listed above. 
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costs by commodities is necessarily estimated in most instances since accounting records are not w 
costs. The compodity distribution by fiecal years for the removal of surplus agricultural commod: 


The distribution of 
Gistribution of the cumulative 
the cost of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and related Acts are distributed on the basis of available statistical data. 


Represents losses incurred by the Commodity Credit Corporation on feed supplied from ite stocks at reduced prices to farmers and 
te eee rene we Meee yneios wake Mile, 2, ee In 1954, this type of ass 
Reflects the net realised cost of commodities shipped to foreign countries in accordance with the provisions of the Agricultural 
currencies collected under thie program through June 30, 1957. ‘The credit consists of the U. 8. dollar proceeds from sales of f 
currencies used for purposes authorized by Section 104 of the Act valued at leas agreement rates for loan disbursements, and for 
valued at the Treasury selling rate at that date. 

Acreage allotment and marketing quotas vere carried on as 0 part of the Agricultural Conservation Programs in 1946 and prior yes 
Represents transportation, handling and other expenses, exclusive of commodity costs, in connection with the Emergency Feed Prog 
Exclusive of expert differential on cotton owned or pooled by CCC which is shown under price support programs above. 


The amounts shown for cotton, tobacco, and wheat, together with $1.7 million ineluded in “Other costs not allocable to specific 
rates of exchange current at time of disbursement, for developing new foreign markets for United States Agricultural commodities 


ee eed losses incurred on loans wade from the revolving fund by the Federal Farm Board to stabilize prices. Amc 
thout reimbursement to the fund. In accordance with Congressional authorisations, the losses were written off in the years 1°‘ 


Program conducted under the Jones-Connally Act. The breakdown by specific commddities is not available. 

The program did not amount to over $50,000 im any one year. The largest year was 1953 in which the cost was $44,611. 

Breakdown by commodity is not available. In general, row crops were considered to be soil-depleting if grain or forage was reux 
Represents cost of the storage facilities program which applies primarily to the cost of providing local and emergency storage 1 
Represents net loss on hay for feeding in Drought Bmergency areas in 1953. 

Represents advances to States from funds appropriated by Public Law 175, 834 Congress, for part of the transportation cost of he 
This item applies to a type of insurance which covers several crops on the farm and on which indemnities are paid only for crop 
Represents seeds transferred to Federal land administering agencies from Commodity Credit Corporation etocks for use in seeding 
Interest on capital investment of the Government in corporations and revolving fund is computed each year on the basie of the a 


Consists of adminietrative expenses and other general costs or income not distributable by specific commodities. No administra 
Conservation Program and records of administrative and other non-payment costes were not maintained separately for acreage allot 


Includes a net income for the Commodity Credit Corporation of $63.5 million consisting of administrative and other genera). cost: 
foreign purchase programs as follows: 


Supply 


Cotton and linters Seeeeee eee ee eeeeee 
Grains and seeds See eee eee ee eeee ee eeee 
Olle (bulk) CORR RRR H eRe eee eee 
Tobacco See eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 
General commodities purchase ....+++++ 
Processed and packaged commodities ... 
Sugar, Puerto Rican rav Feet eeeeeteee 


Other Peter ere eee eeeeeeeeseeeeeeeee eee 


(Millions ) 


SSBEZF3 


a 
o$Serdy 


4. 


Total CORRS HR RRR eee eee ee ee 


Sygate  ccgnabie aedlbenptie: pflertettte Sect Apimgaminetantescly i cm eggare: 6 amabig Pgs are Seeger 
The a of $269.7 million reflected under general commodities purchase resulted from the establishment of sales prices at a 1 
of the U. 3. Armed Services, Lend-Lease participants, foreign governments, relief agencies, etc., during World War II. 


’ 





ot maintained on the basis of individual commodities. In some instancep it has been necessary to estimate the year-by-year 
mmodities is on an obligation basis; acreage allotment payments under the Agricultural Conservation Program, parity payments and 
lata. 

» and stockmen in disaster areas pursuant to a directive of the President on November 16, 1953. 

assistance was furnished under P.L. 77, 83d Congress relating to Pakistan and under P.L. 216, 834 Congress, in respect to 

tural Trade Development and Assistance Act (P.L. 480, 834 Congress, as amended). The total cost is reduced by a credit for 

of foreign currencies at rates of exchange current at time of sale of such currencies, and the U. S. dollar equivalent of (1) 

i for other disbursements, at the rate of exchange current when disbursed; and (2) foreign currency balances om hand at June 30, 1957, 
r years, and expenses for this work were not maintained separately. Accordingly, the amounte for these years are not available. 


Program financed from the supplemental appropriation (provided by Public Law 175, 834 Congress) to the Disaster Loan Revolving Fund. 


ific commodities,” total $2.6 million and represent the ture of foreign currencies, expressed in U. S. dollar equivalent at 
ities, as authorized in Section 104(a) of Public Law 480, 83d Congress, as amended. 


Amounts shown for cotton and wheat include losses which resulted from donations authorized by Congress to the American Red Cross 
re 1932, 1933, and 1934. 


removed from the land. In addition, small grain crops harvested for grain or hay fell into this category. 


age for corn and wheat in the earlier years of the Corporation's programs. 


of hay furnished to farmers and stockmen in digaster areas during 1954, 1955, 1956, ana 1957. 
crop deficiencies based upon the total value of the insured crops. 

ding grazing lands administered by such agencies, as authorized by P.L. 524, 834 Congress. 
he average rate incurred by the Treasury on the public debt in that year. 


etrative or general costs are included for acreage allotment payments since the program was conducted as a part of the Agricultural 
liotment payments as distinguished from payments for conservation practices. 


coste of $269.8 million, charged-off accounts and notes receivable of $6.2 million, and a net realized gain on the supply and 


Foreign Purchase 
(Millions) 
Cotton eeeee ee ee eeeeee $ 5.9 
Pate and O116 csesusss 38.9" 
Foodstuffs seer eeeee ee 5.7* 
Other eeeeee eee eee eer ee oO. 


quirements of Government agencies, foreign governments and relief and rehabilitation agencies, and to meet domestic requirements. 
, ® level which would prevent losses to the Corporation on the supplying of commodities and products thereof to meet the requirements 
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a gift, and it goes in their pockets as subsidies. The school-lunch pro- 
gram is not a subsidy to agriculture. I think it should be made clear. 

Secretary Benson. I make that very point later, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Young, you will remember that a few days 
before Secretary Benson was sworn in as Secretary of Agriculture, 
he presented to this committee a statement showing that the losses 
to the Government, as I remember the figures, was $16 billion. Since 
we were talking then about price supports, that figure was circulated 
all over the come as reflecting the cost of the price eee pro- 
gram. The next day the committee called the winger fore us 
again, and what did we find? Price support losses were less than $2 
billion and on basic commodities, it was less than $1 billion. Yet, the 
: damage had been done and the impression was left that price supports 

were over $16 billion. 

As chairman of this committee, I’m not going to permit that to. 
happen again. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I think there was no misleadin 
information presented. We did present a large chart which showel 
the cost of various types of income and price support programs, and 
also other costs of other pens of the Department. It was an 
official document prepared by technicians. ere was no attempt 
to mislead or deceive anyone. The same is true with our figures 
today. They are all official figures. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Benson, when you came before this committee 
in 1952 we were talking then about price support and said that losses 
were $16 billion, and the next day we showed that it was less than 
2, why, that is quite a difference. 

Now, there may be losses on REA, and there may be losses in our 
soil conservation program, and so forth, but these should not be in- 
cluded in showing the cost of price supports. I don’t want that to 
happen today, if I can help it. 

Becretaty Benson. We have total figures here and also annual 
figures, Mr. Chairman, and the record speaks for itself. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Benson, if you have the figures available at 
the moment, let us have from you only the cost of supporting farm 
prices by the Commodity Credit Corporation. I would. like to have 
that put in the record. If you don’t have that available—what it 
was prior to your taking over, and what it has been since—then 
please get it. Be specific on that. 

Secretary Benson. Do you want it by years, over a period of years? 

The Cuarrman, Yes, I would like to have it by years. I think it 
would be interesting. 

Secretary Benson. We will make it a part of the record. 

The CHatrman. Please confine it, as I said, to losses sustained by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, that agency which handles price 
support. 

Gow: as to the soil conservation program, REA, and others of that 
nature, remember that these have no connection with the price support 
program and their costs should not be included. 

Secretary Benson. That is true, and it is entirely different in the 
tabulation that we have. 

The Cuatrman. Certainly it should be. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Humphrey. 
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Senator Humpurey. Would you please ask for the explanation 
of the last sentence of this page? I want to know whether or not the 
money spent by the Government of the United States to feed its 
armed services or fulfill military commitments, and feed children in 
school-lunch programs, which is an established policy of the Congress 
and has been for almost 20 years, is supposed to be charged as a cost 
to the farm program, or whether it is ant just like anything else, 
as a public service enacted by the Congress ? 

Secretary Benson. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that that last sen- 
tence is accurate just as it is. We are speaking of the cost value of 
the commodities which were moved out of CCC storage stock—out 
of Government warehouses. Part of it went as gifts. Part of it 
went as free distribution of food in this country and in countries 
abroad. But this is what it cost the Government and what it cost 
CCC, and we feel that farmers and taxpayers generally are entitled 
to know the facts. 

Now, I go into an explanation a little further on, that that should 
not be charged against farmers entirely, because they didn’t get that 
money. 

Seti aiag Humpurey. Then you shouldn’t put it under the caption 
“The Price Support Program,’ Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. It is things such as that which I have complained 
about, Senator. : 

The point has been made to the people of this country that this 
is for the support of farm prices and income, and the losses under 
that program were $3.25 billion, yet liere is a report from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a report of the financial condition of the om 
modity Credit Corporation, which shows losses for the same year, 
1957, to be not 3.25 billion but 1,299 billion. 

Why can’t we have the statement made in that manner. Why 
should anyone try to inflate it so as to give the wrong picture to the 
country? I won’t call this misrepresentation, by any means, but it 


is not a proper way to put it, in my humble judgment. Let us give 


to the country the true facts on agriculture. 

Senator Humpurey. The Federal Trade Commission would rule it 
out as false advertising, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing false in it at 
all, It has been prepared by the technicians, devoted public serv- 
ants, who have been in the Department for 10 or 15 or 20 years. I 
had nothing to do with the preparation, except to ask them to pre- 
pare the facts objectively and faithfully. 


The Cuarrman. All right. You certainly must have had the facts. 


before you showing losses by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
You say here that realized losses on support of farm prices, amounts 
to 3.25 billion, and yet your Department shows that those loseses 
by Commodity Credit were only 1,299,477,342. Why didn’t you use 
those figures instead ? 
Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, all the programs for bolstering 
farm income are not CCC programs. 


May I ask Mr. Marvin McLean, who is very close to that, to give: 


some of the details on it. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McLarn. Senator Ellender, it is well described in the pamphlet 
passed around to you. I think it is a matter of judgment what you 
want to call a price-support effort 

The Cuairman. Let’s put it as it is. Put it in detail, but don’t say 
that “realized losses he programs primarily for the support of 
farm prices and income was $3.25 billion,” which would indicate that 
such was the cost of programs primarily for the support of farm 
prices. When you are talking about the farm price-support program, 
as far as the farmer is concerned, the losses sustained by the Com- 
modity Credit was 1 billion plus, and here you have it appear as 3 
billion plus. That is what I am objecting to. 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHatrman. Proceed Mr. 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Chairman, may I point out that recent ques- 
tions have shown more clearly than anything said before this hearing 
started that questions coming in the middle of the statement are neither 
fair to the committee nor to the witness, The very next sentence of 
the statement which is before all of us is that: “These amounts, of 
course, did not go entirely to farmers.” And then it continues on 
with another sentence showing that substantial amounts of payments 
went in other directions. 

The Cuartrman. How do you account—— 

Senator Hotuanp. Do I have the floor, Mr. Chairman? 

I had hoped that we would be fair enough to the witness to let him 
state his case and then tear it down as anyone may care to, and not 
impose upon all the rules of fair hearing and fair giving of evidence 
as 1s being done by these questions which have recently been asked. 

Senator Jounston. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Senator Holland, I hope you don’t accuse me of 
being unfair. 

Senator Hotianp. Mr. Chairman, I wouldn’t—— 

The Cuarrman. I want to get the facts as they are. 

I have been here 21 years now, and nobody has ever accused me of 
being unfair. I want the facts to come out, and when the Secretary 
of Agriculture tells the press that the realized losses under programs 
primarily for the support of farm prices is 3.25 billion, that is what 
1s going to the readers, and not the proper figure of 1.299. 

enator Hotianp. Mr. Chairman, the chairman has stated his po- 
sition, and we have heard his statement of farm prices and income, but 
the chairman has overlooked the thing I was complaining of, which I 
think was properly complained of, and that is that the Senator from 
Minnesota, seated by me, who wasn’t here when we had our original 
discussion, has jumped to a sentence a page beyond the point in the 
prepared statement which has been reached by the witness, to predi- 
cate his questions upon I simply made the statement that that is not 
the way to draw out the facts reasonably or fairly, and it violates all 
rules of fair procedure. Unless we allow a witness, this witness or 
any other witness, to go ahead and make his statement, we will get 
into just this kind of situation. 
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Senator Humpurey. Mr. Chairman 

The Cuamman. You know the unfortunate thing about all of it 
is that my good friends the reporters are going to send out to the 
country that these losses were 3.25 billion, without an explanation of 
it, because the Secretary made no explanation. That is what is going 
to happen. It happened before, and I read the articles to the com- 
mittee on several occasions that appeared in some magazines which 
stated that the cost of the support program amounted to $16 billion. | 
There was no explanation of that figure; therefore, let us not allow 
such statements go out to the world uncontested and unexplained. 

Senator Hoxtianp. Mr. Chairman, I thought it was entirely fair 
for the chairman to suggest that the breakdown of the 3.25 be put 
in the record. This has been done and the insertion speaks for itself. 
It is certainly all in support of farm prices and incomes, and that 
is what the Secretary said. I think the subsequent questions have led | 
us astray, and I think we will continue to be led astray unless we | 
adhere to some sort of orderly rule of procedure. 

The Cuatrman. May I say to my good friend from Florida that 
when I spoke with Mr. Benson only a few days ago, I asked him 
specifically to put in his statement what the losses were by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, because that is the agency handling all 
price supports. Let us be specific about that and not use figures as 
were used in the past. 

You remember I asked you that, Mr. Benson. 

Secretary Benson. You said you wanted us to show the costs, and 
we have them here. 

The CuatrmMan. Here you are undertaking the same procedure as 
that used when you first became Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. We have all the details and will make them a 
part ofthe record. Many of them are in the record. 

The Cuatrrman. Those details are not going to people of the Nation. 

Secretary Benson. May I ask Mr. McLain to continue? 

The Cuatmman. Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. McLain started to make a statement; may 
he proceed ? 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. McLarty. I think Senator Holland pretty well covered it. I 
think if we get through this statement, many of the questions will 
be answered. The supplemental material is self-explanatory and 
everybody hasacopy. I believe that the people representing the press 
are intelligent, and they will look at the whole story. 

The Cuatrman. They won’t print the whole story because they don’t 
have the whole story. They are going to take the loss of 3.25 billion, 
and that will be the glaring headlines, without explanation. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I find the press people very 
objective and very honest in their work. The records are available 
to them as they are to the public. 

The Cuarrman. I know, and I am not accusing the press in any 
manner, but they are going to print what you say, and I think you are 
under a duty to present the full picture. 

Secretary Benson. Not if they think it is wrong. 

The Cuarrman. They are going to prirt what you have said here; 
That is the point I am trying to express. 
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I don’t say the press will misrepresent, but the press will do now 
what it did in 1952. In bold letters, the story was that “The losses 


on the farm price support program was $16 billion plus,” when. it 


was less than 3. But the Secretary said $16 billion, and that’s what 
was printed. 

Senator Jounston. Fifty-two. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I think the whole point we are 
trying to get across here is that many stories have been written re- 
garding the tremendous cost of this farm program. One of the big- 
gest magazines in the United States had a story in its recently 
regarding Secretary Benson as being the most expensive Secretary 
of Agriculture in history. It points out that the costs of running 
the Department of Agriculture are over $5 billion. I think that is 
unfortunate, not only to you but everyone else that is interested in 
agriculture. Much of the REA loans and the FHA and so forth 
are listed as funds expended where actually they are loans on which 
there is a very good repayment record. That is what I am con- 
cerned with; because it does paint a bad picture and does an injustice 
to all of us concerned with agriculture. 

The Cuarrman. That is the burden of my argument. 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Senator Jounston. Mr. Chairman, I agree with what the Senator 
from North Dakota said. Looking over this, I am satisfied, having 
been a newspaperman myself, they are going to take what he says 
and what is here in the statement, and as far as the appendix is con- 
cerned, they are not going to look into that, it is just like an insur- 
ance policy; they put what they don’t want you to read in fine print 
and here they have stuck it in the appendix, and the public will never 
know anything about it. 

Secretary Benson. May I proceed ? 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 

Secretary Benson. I don’t remember where I left off. 

The Cuatrman. The first two lines of the last paragraph. 

Senator Humpnrer. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrrman. Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Humpnrey. I request that the Secretary explain to us, 
item by item, the three billion, two hundred million realized loss. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed to do that. 

Senator Humpurey. I suggest also that he differentiate between 
“costs” and “losses” in that 3.250 million. I ask that when he ex- 
plains, he point out where the Congress has ordered expenditures, 
which are not losses any more than those funds appropriated for 
atomic energy for example. A loss is generally interpreted to be a 
result of poor business operation. Now, when Government orders 
an expenditures for a school-lunch program, that is not a loss, even 
though it is charged as a cost to the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

There is a diferente between realized cost and realized loss. I 
want to say that anyone who will come here and say that he has 
lost $314 billion surely hasn’t got strong ground to stand on. That 
is a record that very few would be proud of. 

If this figure represents a realized cost, I want it so explained. 
You are absolutely right that the headlines, and public opinion, will 
be mobilized on the point of the first statement about “loss.” 
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If Secretary Benson’s administration has lost $314, billion, I want 
him to accept responsibility for that loss if it represents cost items, I 
want to know just how it is broken down. He may have lost $2 
billion, but I don’t think it has been a $31, billion loss. 

The Cuarrman. I think there is no doubt when you stop at the para- 
graph, the last paragraph on page 2, which says, “realized losses,” 
nobody can interpret that in any other manner. 

So, Mr. Secretary, it might be well at this point if you proceed 
to explain how you reached this figure of 3.25. 

Senator Symineton. That’s right. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is what we need. 

Secretary Benson. I will be very happy to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Secretary Benson. May I say at the outset, this represents the dif- 
ference between what the commodities and the handling of those com- 
modities cost, and what we realized out of them. 

Now, we have the breakdown here in a one-page summary, and the 
total is $3,255 million, according to the official figures of the Depart- 
ment. 

The cost items are broken down in considerable detail: 

CCC nonrecourse loans, purchase, and payment programs— 
amounted in 1957 to $1,299.5 million. 

Senator Symrneron. Two hundred ninety-nine. 

Secretary Benson. Two hundred ninety-nine. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Secretary, did you lose that money or are 
these commodities that you purchased in storage ? 


Secretary Benson. These are commodities we took in on nonre- 
course loans. 


Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. We disposed of the commodities for what we 
could get for them. The figure represents the loss realized on the 
handling of those nonrecourse loan commodities which we had to 
take over. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you. That includes also the mark- 
down that we face as a result of lowering price supports on the com- 
modities you own; is that right? 

Secretary Benson. No; it represents the difference between what 
we took them in at and what we got for them in the world market or 
domestic market. 

Senator Humrsrey. Would that include Public Law 480 opera- 
tions, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. We have a different heading for Public Law 
480. I think there would be some losses in the Public Law 480 
operation. 

Senator Humpnurey. You have got title I down here later, but what 
about title II and title IIT? 

Secretary Brenson. Title II costs are shown in a separate item 
later and title III barter operations are included in item 1. 

Senator Humpurey. Congress sometimes orders you to do certain 
things. I am not accusing you of unnecessary losses. 

Secretary Benson. The fact is that Congress has ordered us to 
operate these programs. We have done our best with them and are 
trying to do an efficient and effective job. We are trying to point 
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out the weaknesses by coming here and making recommendations for 
improvements. We think the loses could be greatly reduced if we 
get further basic changes in the basic legislation. 

Senator Humpnurey. If you didn’t feed any hungry people, that 
would reduce some of the cost, as that area accounts for some of the 
items here. 

Secretary Benson. It might result in lower income to the farmers 
if we had surpluses and did not dispose of them. 

The Cuarrman. On the other hand, Senator Humphrey, Mr. Ben- 
son’s proposal indicates the possibility of planting more acreage and 
yet he will not increase the surpluses by planting more crops. You 
get the idea—— 

Senator Humenrey. If I stood on my head I would. 

The Cuatrman. Actually, adding more acres will not reduce the 
surplus, as the President contends. 

Secretary Benson. Under the present program we took the acres 
out of cotton and farmers put them in corn or feed grains, and that 
increased corn and feed grains and spread corn production all over 
the Nation. You try to help one group of farmers and you hurt 
another. I think we have proved in 25 years that you cannot effec- 
tively control crops by controlling acreages in a few basic crops. We 
have got to move, in my judgment, with greater freedom, less control, 
less Government in agriculture. The commodities that have had the 
greatest solicitous attention by the Government are in the worst 
shape, generally speaking, and so it will be in the future. 

Senator Jonnston. If you have each crop controlled under—— 

Secretary Benson. If you want to put acreage control on 250 com- 
modities that we produce in this country, you can probably control it, 
but you won’t have our type of economy or our type of a free enter- 
prise system, even in a small degree. I don’t want to go to the road 
that leads toward socialization of agriculture. 

Senator Symrneton. May we go on to the next item ? 

The CHatrMan. Proceed with your statement. 

Secretary Benson. The next item of costs, CCC interest, admin- 
istrative and other general costs of operation, 312—— 

Senator Symrneton. Did you cover CCC supply, commodity export 
and other activities, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. I come to that later on in my tabulation here. 
My statement is not in the same order apparently. I think the items 
will be the same in total. 

Then, commodities sold for foreign currencies, $497.2 million. 

The Cuarrman. Is that your second one? 

Secretary Benson. That is my third one here. 

The CuHarrman. What is your second one? 

Secretary Benson. My second one is $312.2 million. 

Senator Symineron. Can’t we all work off the same sheet ? 

Senator Humrurey. Are you going back to another item ? 

Senator Horianp. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest we strike the 
record back to where the list started, so that we have it all the way, 
if we are going to read it. 

The Cuatrman. There were some interruptions. 

Suppose we do this: We will ask the stenogapher to place all the 
materials or answers in regard to the statement in one place. 
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Secretary Benson. CCC supply, commodity export and other ac- 
tivities, $149.1 million. 

Senator Humpnrey. What was that? 

Secretary Benson. One forty-nine and one-tenth. 

Senator Humpnurey. What does that mean, Mr. Chairman? It is 
exorbitantly high, when you compare this figure with costs just a few 
years ago. In 1953, it was $6,400,000; now it’s up to $149 million. 
What in the world happened to cause that ? 

Secretary Benson. | will have to call on some of my associates 
to give you the details. 

Mr. Grant, who is the head of budget and finance. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Grant, will you explain that second item of 
$149.1 million. As Senator Humphrey pointed out, in 1952 when this 
administration took over, it was $1.3 million and now it is $149.1. 
Why the difference? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BUDGET 
AND FINANCE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, the item for CCC supply, commodity 
export and other activities, represents, over the period covered by the 
statement, 1932-57, the results of commodity procurement operations 
primarily for supplying the requirements of other Government 
agencies, foreign governments, and relief and rehabilitation agencies, 
and to meet domestic requirements. 

The increase in 1957, compared with 1952, I believe was the in- 
creased activity in the export of commodities under the CCC Charter 
Act. 

The CHairman. What kind of relief are you referring to there, 
foreign governments / 

Mr. Grant. In past years, commodities were distributed and made 
available to various organizations. 

The CHarrmMan. Such as 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Grant, what we need is a breakdown for 
that $149 million. Will you give us that breakdown ? 

Mr. Grant. I would have to obtain that breakdown for each one 
of the agencies involved, but I believe CARE is one of the agencies. 

Senator Symrneron. You mean CARE is being applied against as 
a cost to the American farmer for price supports ? 

Mr. Grant. Some commodities are distributed to various outlets 
by the CCC under its own authorities, and therefore represent costs 
by the Corporation. 

The Cuamman. I thought we provided separately for CARE, and 
such organizations, in special legislation. 

Now, you say you have authority under Commodity Credit to 
handle it as you choose? 

Mr. Grant. Well, Mr. Chairman, under title 2, Public Law 480, 
an item further down under “Donations, of Commodities to Other 
Nations” is where most of such costs appear at the present time. 

The CuHarrmMan. You have that separate / 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. You have CCC charged for commodities exported, 
and other activities ? 
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Mr. Grant. That is right. All of the items on this line, over the 
ast years included some of these other expenses, but the big increase 
m $1.3 million in 1952 to $149.1 million in 1957 is primarily the in- 
creased activity in exports of wheat through sales for dollars and 
equalization payments on cotton products made from American up- 
land cotton. 

Senator Hotitanp. May I ask a question. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Senator Hotianp. Does the huge sale of cotton in the world market, 
and the prices this last year appear under that item, or if not, what 
item does it appear under ? 

Senator Humpnrey. No. 1. 

Mr. Grant. It is under item 1. 

Senator Humpnrey. Title 1 of Public Law 480. 

Senator Hottanp. Not foreign currency, for dollars. 

Secretary Benson. Subsidy to the export program appears under 
item 1. 

The CuarrMan. That indicates the losses that 

Senator Humeurey. That is under the first item. 

Secretary Benson. The first one. 

The Cuarrman. You do not have a breakdown of the $149 million, 
and you can’t explain the purposes of the expenditures ? 

Mr. Grant. I do not have the detail with me, but we can get it. 

Secretary Benson. We could get a brief paragraph on each one of 
these items, explaining in detail. 

The Cuarrman. Let’s go down the list. 

Senator Young. First, let him—— 

The Cuarrman. They might not look at the other statements you 
are putting in the record. 

Senator Youna. This last item included food packages distributed 
by churches, didn’t it? 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, may I have an answer to the ques- 
tion ? 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Young. 

Senator Youne. I don’t know if this last item includes food pack- 
ages distributed by the churches throughout the world. 

The Cuarrman. No. 

Senator Youne. Does it? 

Secretary Benson. You ask that I answer that? 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. That is under title 2, Public Law 480, the do- 
nations. 

The Cuamrman. Now, the costs shown for CCC supply, commodity 
export and other activities, according to the explanatory comments 
on the statement dealing with realized costs of programs primarily for 
stabilization of farm price and income for fiscal years 1932-57, says 
here in justification : 

The costs shown for “CCC supply, commodity export and other activities,” 
represent the results of commodity procurement operations undertaken as 


a means of supplying the requirements of Government agencies, foreign govern- 
ments, and relief and rehabilitation agencies, and to meet domestic requirements. 
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Secretary Benson. That is correct. There is an r= aren of each | 


item in the printed form. And I don’t have it right 
we can supply it. 

The Cuarman. Now, “the accumulated results of those operations 
to June 30 1957, has been a net loss of $15.4 million.” 

Mr. Grant. Since 1932. 

The CuarrmMan. Well I guess, Senator Symington, we will have to 
have another “something else” put in the record to explain the 149 
million. 

Senator Symrveron. Mr. Chairman, I didn’t ask for the little 
paragraph the Secretary refers to. 

I think he should give us a breakdown of the costs. 

The people have a right to have a breakdown of the $149 million in 
at least its major categories. 


1ere with me, but 
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Now, the figure has gone up from, let’s see, 1.3 in 1952, 6.4 in 1953, | 
it jumped to 66 million in 1954, drops to 50 million in 1955, and then | 
goes to 70 million in 1956 and more than doubles any previous years, | 
149.1 million in 1957. That is a lot of money, even today, in govern- | 
ment, and I think we ought to have a detailed accounting breakdown | 


of what those figures are. 


The Cuatrman. Can you furnish that now, or do you want time to | 


do it? 


Mr. Grant. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to insert a detailed break- | 


down in the record, but in looking at my records here, I find that in 
the 1957 fiscal year, the biggest part of that expense was in the com- 
modity export program under hindi the Corporation exported wheat 
or sold wheat for export outside of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment at the prices comparable to those provided in the agreement, and 


the Corporation provided cash and in-kind payment to commerical | 


exporters. 
enator Syrmineton. I am not criticizing it, or criticizing the ac- 


tion. I think we ought to have the details so that we can understand 
your figures. 


Secretary Benson. It is all available in publications that have been 


released. We could put the details in, but it would be a very sizable | 


list. 
Senator Symrneton. Where is the publication ? 


press. 

Senator Symrncton. Have you the details as to each component 
part totaling the $149 million ? 

Mr. Grant. We do. 


Secretary Benson. Right here, it’s been released to the public | 


Senator Symrneton. Will you put that in the record, at this point, | 


so that we will know what each figure means? 
Mr. Grant. I will be happy to do so, sir. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Detail of realized cost for “OCC supply, commodity export, and other activities” — 
Fiscal year 1957 compared with fiscal year 1952 








[Millions of dollars} 
Program or activity 1952 
Supply and Sireign, piirebase Programs, - ~~ ap soe a en el sees (2 Jedebbase 10.5 
nder this program, the Corporation procures agricultural commodities in the 


United States and in foreign countries to meet the domestic and foreign requirements 
of U. 8. Government agencies, foreign governments, and international relief and re- 
habilitation organizations. In its capacity as purchasing agent in such transactions, 
the Corporation is required to apply a small markup to protect itself against loss on 
these commodity transactions. 
I cae iceman See eaten cee 

For 1957, the major portion of the cost, $133,200,000, stems from export sales of wheat 
outside of the International Wheat Agreement. Of this amount $65,800,000 was for 
the differential on the Corporation’s stocks sold, representing the spread between the 
IWA price and the domestic market price. The remaining sum, $67,400,000, was for 
similar sales from commercial stocks. In addition, the Corporation made equaliza- 
tion payments for the exportation of cotton products made from American upland 
cotton in the amount of $14,200,000. 

In 1952, neither of these activities on the export market was carried out by the Cor- 





poration. 
CS GIR oh a a De Oe ceabanmelbeoas tones acecareones an 1.6 
The Corporation owns and maintains granaries and equipment for the care and 
storage of CCC-owned commodities in areas where privately owned storage facilities 
are not adequate. The costs shown represent fire damages and unrecovered invest- 
ment in connection with sales of storage bins or equipment. 
CE WE to as aces eaubhaebeatalaenadeatie aires ae aa . .2 2.2 
These costs represent loans, accounts, and notes written off as uncollectible, in- 
cluding instances of uninsured fire and fiood losses. 


an 8 So bt ae ie at ttl wer ite ett aie anninte 13 149. 1 








1 Represents net gain. 


The Cuarrman. All right, next. 

Secretary Benson. CCC administrative and other general costs— 
we covered that. 

National Wool Act program—— 

Senator Humpurey. Let’s not go too fast. 

Secretary Benson. O. K. 

Senator Humpnrey. That was an item that involves $312 million. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. As compared to 1952, $34.6 million. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrey. Administrative cost? 

Secretary Benson. Administrative expenses. 

Senator Humpurey. That is a 900-percent increase. 
geen Benson. Administrative and other general costs—Mr. 

rant. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, that includes the administrative costs 
and interests costs. The Corporation pays interest on the funds 
borrowed from the Treasury so that the increase represents primarily 
the increases in recent years in the interest oui to the Treasury 
Department on funds borrowed. 

Senator Humpurey. The farmers didn’t have anything to do about 
raising the interest rate—that is the responsibility of the Government. 
It is a sort of a masochistic tendency—a sort of a self-punishment 
which the Government inflicts on itself. 
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Senator Symineron. I would ask you a question. Why does the 
Agriculture Department charge farmers for the interest paid to the 
Treasury Department? 

Mr. Grant. Senator, the law requires that when the Corporation 
borrows money under its borrowing power from the Treasury to 
finance operations, it must pay interest at the rate determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Now, this increase is due not only to the increase in interest rates, 
but to the increase in the amount of funds borrowed. As you know, 
the CCC borrowing authorization has had to be increased substan- 
tially in recent years. 

Senator Humpurey. How much was the increase in interest? Let’s 
have that for the record. I want to know the actual aggregate in- 
crease. For example, in 1956 the cost was $195.5 million, in 1957 it 
was $312 million. Now, was there a greater amount of interest in 
1957? I understood that the Commodity Credit was borrowing less 
in 1957 and had less holding than before. 

Mr. Grant. It has less holdings in terms of inventory and loans 
but the interest is computed on the amount of funds that are borrowe 
from day to day to meet the cash needs of the Corporation. 

Senator Humpurey. What is your short-term interest rate? What 
does the Government charge you on short-term interest such as the 
day-to-day kind ? 

Mr. Grant. The rate varies from time to time during the year. The 
average rate during the year was about 3 percent and in June 1957 
it was 344 percent. 

Senator Humenurey. For short-term paper ? 

Mr. Grant. That was the rate paid by COC. 

Senator Humpurey. I would like to have that concession. 

Mr. Grant. At various times during the year, it fluctuates, as much 
as three-fourths of a percent. 

The CHarrMAn. ie the rigid price-support program that we 
heard so much about when Mr. Benson first became Secretary, the 
cost was $34.6 million. This is from your record, Mr. Secretary. 
Why has it gone up to $312.2 millions? Have the surpluses increased ; 
do you have more business, or exactly what happened ? 

Secretary Benson. The big reason for what happened, Mr. Chair- 
man, was the ending of the Korean war, and that affected the market 
for farm products and affected the price. When commodities under 
CCC loans had to be taken over after the fighting in Korea stopped, 
we did so on the basis of the higher-loan values previously set; but 
we can move these commodities out for no more than what we can get 
for them, and there is no wartime price anymore. 

Senator Symineton. The Korean war——- 

Senator Humpnrey. That is not a true statement, Mr. Chairman. 
The Government does not take commodities in at the same price. 

Secretary Benson. The Government takes commodities in at the 
price at which support—— 

Senator Humpurey. The support level is lower, Mr. Secretary. 
Don’t make generalized statements. 

Secretary Benson. Lower, Senator. During the war period the sup- 
port level was below the market, you could sell anything at almost 
any price. 
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. Senator Humpnrey. Things weren’t so hot in 1955. ia. 

That was 2 years after Korea and yet you only spent for adminis- 
trative expenses $81 million. You spent $195 million in 1956. Ithink 
the committee has a right to know how—— 

Secretary Benson. You do, I agree. 

Senator Hineuer (continuing). How did you increase those costs 
to $312 million, and how much was administrative cost for nnel ? 

Secretary Benson. That was all published, and we would be glad 
to make it a part of the record. 

Senator Humpurey. I think it ought to be, at this time. 

Senator Symrneton. Isn’t there someone here, Mr. Secretary, who 
could answer the question ? 

Do your administrative costs go down or up relative to the Korean 
war? Maybe they do; maybe they don’t. 

What is the administrative cost in the $312 million, and what was 
it in the $195 million of the previous year? 

Secretary Benson. We can give you a breakdown on that, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. Give it to us now, please. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, in 1957 the administrative expenses of 
CCC was $33.8 million. That was the limitation on administrative 
expenses. 

Secretary Benson. 1956? 

Mr. Grant. In 1956, it was $30.8 million. 

Secretary Benson. That is the administrative part. 

Benator Symineton. What was the cost in 1954, the administrative 
cost £ 

Mr. Grant. Those costs were $20 million. 

Senator Symineron. What was it in 1953? 

Mr. Grant. In 1953 the limitation was $16.5 million. 

Senator Symineton. What was it in 1952? 

Mr. Grant. $16.5 million. 

Senator Jounston. Mr. Chairman, just one step further. I would 
like to call to your attention that from 1930 to 1932 through 1950 to 
1952, 20 years, would only cost $258.9 million, which is much less than 
was spent in 1957, $312.2 million. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Mr. Benson. 

Secretary Benson. The next one is the National Wool Act program, 
$61.3 million. That is a comparatively new program, as you know. 
It has operated, as I remember, 3 years. 

The International Wheat Agreement, the next item, $90.1 million. 

The Cuatrman. Does that give the entire loss for this year? 

Secretary Benson. For the wheat moved under the wheat agree- 
ment, yes; but not the entire losses on wheat; because there was wheat 
moved outside the agreement. 

The Cuatrman. I see. 

Secretary Benson. The donations of commodities to other nations, 
$124.9 million. That includes title II donations, Senator Humphrey, 
to which you referred. 

Senator Tarr. Mr. Chairman, what would be the major items in 
that donation—major items? Dairy, for instance? 

Secretary Benson. We can give a breakdown. In fact, I have it in 
the appendix of this statement, I think, showing the principal items. 
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Mr. McLain. Dairy is an important one. Dairy and wheat are the 
major ones. 

Senator Tuyx. And the dairy listing, of course, is for donations. 
That is directly to countries where there is a great food deficit and 
a fiber deficit ? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. Such as wheat and powdered milk. 

Senator Youne. This expenditure here is really taking the place 
of the expenditure we used to have, in a large amount, over in the 
foreign aid program. 

In fact, in the trip I just got through taking around the world, 
most ambassadors tell you that if it were not for this program, they 
would have to ask for United States dollars for the same type of a 
program. 

Secretary Benson. I think there is some of that, Senator Young, 
very definitely, in the Public Law 480 program. 

a eeentor Youne. Which they distribute to church organizations and 


I think they have done the best job of gaining good will for the 
United States of any of the programs we have. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Commodities sold for foreign currencies under title I, Public Law 
480—$497.2 million. 

The Cuarrman. How do you use that figure, now ? 

Are those currencies valueless ? 

Secretary Benson. No, they are not valueless. 

The Cuarrman. What does this loss involve? 

Secretary Benson. The footnote at the bottom explains that, I be- 
lieve, under (d). It represents the expenditure of foreign curren- 
cies, expressed in United States dollar equivalent at rates of exchange 
current at time of disbursement, for developing new foreign markets 
for United States agricultural commodities, as authorized under 
section 104. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, this is a loss? 

Senator Humpurey. No, that is not the right reference, I re- 
spectfully suggest. 

Secretary Benson. I am sorry, I meant the footnote under (c). 

Senator Humpnrey. Because that comes down later on. 

This is in foreign currencies that we have abroad 

Senator Symineron. We need a consolidated breakdown of this 
balance sheet, one we can follow instead of words and phrases and 
paragraphs. 

Don’t you have any accounting system in the Department that 
gives a breakdown of your master sheet ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Paarlberg. 
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Mr. Paarteerc. Mr. Chairman, a big share of that 





The Cramman. Would you identify yourself for the record? 
Mr. Paarteerc. Don Paarlberg, Assistant Secretary. 
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A big share of that item represents the difference between the 
amount that CCC has invested in these commodities and the amount 
that it realizes when it sells them at a competitive world price for 
foreign currencies. That is a big share of that difference. 

The Cuarmman. How do you account for the foreign currencies? 

Mr. Paartperc. They are valued as an asset at their present ex- 
change value. 

The Cuarmman. Who holds those? 

Mr. Paarteerc. The United States Government. 

The CHarmMan. But you give credit, though, as though they were 
paid in full? 

Mr. Paartperc. Yes, sir, that is correct; at the exchange value. 

Senator Symineron. Just a minute. 

You said if the currency changes, the value changes; is that cor- 
rect, in the balance sheet ? 

Mr. Paarteerc. If there is a depreciation of the foreign currencies 
during the time that we hold them and in the absence of an agree- 
ment with recipient countries to maintain the value of the currencies, 
then this would show up as a loss to this Government. 

Senator Symrineron. When you set up this balance sheet showin 
the cost to the American farmer as a result of price supports, an 
you include sales for foreign currencies and then because of a revolu- 
tion in that country the currency depreciates their holding, you take 
your loss and apply it against the cost to the American farmer; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Paariperc. The Secretary covers this qualification in his 
statement. 

Senator Symineron. Is that correct the way it is stated ? 

Mr. Paarteere. This does occur, Senator. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. All right. e next item. 

Secretary Benson. Development of foreign agricultural markets 
under title I, Public Law 480, $2 million. 

Now, that is for various types of products which we have in coop- 
eration with other governments to expand markets for American- 
grown farm products. I can give you one ——— 

In Japan, we have today eight mobile kitchens traveling through 
Japan with a Japanese technician or dietitian. 

The mobile unit moves into a community, the housewives gather 
around, and the technician opens the back of the truck into the little 
modern kitchen and then shows them how to use American-grown 
farm products in the feeding of their own families. 

Senator Humpnrey. Do you work with trade associations and 
producer associations on that? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, and we also are developing markets through 
the use of a school-lunch program in some of these foreign countries, 
in which we will pay the major part of the cost to get it started. 
After that our participation will gradually taper off until they pick 
up the entire program. In that way we are introducing the use of 
wheat, dairy products, and other food items into the diet in those 
countries. 

The Cuarrman. Why couldn’t that cost be chargeable the same, 
say, as your salary to operate the Department of Agriculture? 
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Secretary Benson. Well, we are using-—— 
The Cuamman. Why charge it to the price support program ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, it is the development of markets for 
the purpose of disposing of the surpluses we have on hand, Senator. 

The Cuairman. I understand, but it strikes me that it is a charge 
that could be placed in the same category as your own salary to 
operate the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator Turse. Mr. Chairman, it should be charged to research and 
development. 

You are trying to develop a future market, and it should not be 
charged to the support program as a subsidy to the farmer. 

The Cuarrman. That is correct. That is what I am trying to point 
out. 

Senator Humpurey. Actually, it helps the processor more than it 
does the farmer. 

Senator Ture. He is developing a future market for the economy 
of the United States. 

The Cuairman. All right. 

Senator Ture. It cannot be anything else but research and devel- 
opment. 

Secretary Benson. It is developing a market, that is very true. 
The same—— 

Senator Tuyr. Just the same as the coal people charge to their 
advertising and research development the development of fiber from 
coal, which is in competition with cotton today. 

The Cuatrman. That is what I was trying to point up. 

Secretary Benson. But they do not charge that to the Govern. 
ment. They do not charge their market development—— 

Senator Tuyr. They do in the sense it is deducted from the tax 
they pay—absolutely. It isa part of their overhead. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, the research which we do in Agricul- 
ture is not charged to the support program. Congress provides an 
appropriation for that specific purpose 

Senator Ture. I respectfully say this is an item, if properly tab- 
ulated, that should be charged to research and development, rather 
than a farm support; and that is what it is now charged to: CC cost 
as apart of the farm program support as we understand it today. 
And, actually, it is research and development: endeavoring to find a 
broader use for agricultural commodities, and, thereby, stabilizing 
the agricultural economy of your Nation. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Thye, we should not quibble over such a 
small item. It is de minimis. 

Proceed. 

Secretary Benson. The next item is removal of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities, $171.1 million. 

Footnote “e” includes the cost of commodities purchased and dis- 
tributed to the school-lunch program. 

Senator Youne. Have you considered food given to school children 
in Brooklyn as a price-support operation ? 

Secretary Benson. If this food is supplied from Government stocks 
which came in as a result of the price-support operation, then it is 
figured in as part of the cost, Senator Young. 
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Senator Youne. Of course, many of the commodities which you list 
under this program are not price-supported. 

Secretary Benson. The great bulk of them are. 

Senator Youne. Well, aren’t most of these—— 

Secretary Benson. Either that or section 32 purchases, all of which 
are programs to bolster farm income and support prices. 

Senator Youne. I would hate to think of a school-lunch program 
as a price-support operation. 

Secretary Benson. Included here are also purchases of some beef 
and pork. If there is a market glut, we use section 32 funds and 
move the items bought into the school-lunch program. 

The Cuatrman. Does that also include the charges for processing 
the commodities ? 

Secretary Ben.on. I think there are very few we process, but in 
the case of corn, for example, we do some processing. That would 
be included. That is right. 

The next is the Sugar Act. 

The CHamman. Why do you include the Sugar Act, when the 
Sugar Act is self-sustaining ? 

noneteey Benson. The Tistnnte shows that, Senator. 

This is the excess of credits. It is an actual profit. 

The Cuatrman. So you deduct the credits, thereby decreasing your 
total losses ? 

Secretary Benson. It is netted out in the total. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. I had not noticed that. 

Secretary Benson. Federal crop insurance, $13.2 million. 

Senator Humpnrey. Is that a price-support program / 

Mr. McLarn. It is a stabilization of income, Senatod: 

It is a loss in the—— 

Senator Youne. It is the cost of administration of the program. 
The program is supposed to be self-sustaining. 

Secretary Benson. Well, the objective of Congress was to see if it 
is feasible to develop a sound crop-insurance program, Government 
sponsored. 

There have been, generally speaking, year after year, some losses 
in the operation. e hope we are moving near to the time when 
there will be no losses; but to date there have been losses, and this 
represents the losses during 1957. 

enator Humpnrey. Are those losses due to administration, Mr. 
Secretary, or due to acts of nature ? 

Mr. McLain. Some of both. 

Senator Humpurey. You cannot expect to run an insurance com- 
pony always, you know, for the benefit of the insurance company. 
ecasionally, you have to pay out a premium or make a payment. 

Senator Hotzanp. Mr. Chairman, the fact that this field is not 
profitable for commercial enterprise is well shown by the fact that 
all the commercial companies have withdrawn from it. 

The Federal Government, therefore, has, in this program, to try 
to substitute for the loss. We know that it is not a profitable field. 

Senator Youne. Some phases are profitable. 

Secretary Benson. Some areas, yes; but, generally speaking, there 
is no all-crop insurance 
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Senator Turr. This again, is a research project, because one county 
will have a multiple-crop insurance and another will have flax and 
corn, and still another will have multiple-crop coverage. 

You are in the process of study that well should be charged to re- 
search, because that is what you are actually doing: you are research- 







ing. 

Benator Hotianp. But the primary objective is to stabilize the 
income of the farmers who are given this opportunity. And I fully 
agree it ought to be listed under this head, which covers stabilization 
of farm prices and income—not just prices, but income. 

Senator Ture. You are trying to determine whether it is actuari- 
ally sound to insure certain crops in certain geographical areas of 
the United States; and if that is not research, I do not understand——— 

Senator Hontzanp. There is an element of research in it, but the 
primary objective of the Congress is to stabilize farm income, and 
I do not see how it could properly be listed anywhere else except here, 

Secretary Benson. It has been operating since 1939, I believe. 

The Caarrman. Itisa pilot plan. That is all it is. 

Senator Ture. It is not a support in the sense that we understand 
supports for a farm program. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Senator Ture. That is what I am trying to get at. It is a study 
which the Department is engaged in, just the same as your experi- 
ment station out here in Beltsville. 

The Cuarrman. Exactly. 

Senator Taye. It is a research undertaking on the part of the 
Department of Agriculture, and you should not charge it as a sup- 
port factor in the cost of the Department of Agriculture. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Secretary Benson. In some of these, of course, there is probably a 
question of judgment involved. Certainly, it does contribute to 
stabilization of farm income. 

The next item 

The Cuarrman. Well, if you approach it from that stand ants 
why don’t you include your salary, and why not include everything 

Senator ladiantaner. Why don’t you include the Extension Serv- 
ice. That does a very good job. Its purpose is also supposed to be 
helping farmers earn more income. 

he Cuatrman. Why not include the entire budget ? 

I find that some people are prone to paint the picture as dark as 
possible, although I am not pointing a finger at anyone. 

Secretary Benson. We try to be objective in the whole thing. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. 

Secretary Benson. The soil bank-acreage reserve program, $514.7 
million. 

The Cuarrman. Do you list that as a loss? 

Mr. McLatrn. It is a cost. It is included here as a price stabiliza- 
tion program, yes. 

The Cuatrman. Did you deduct from that the benefits that might 
have been received ? 

Mr. McLarty. You mean the reduction regarding supplies? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, the reduction regarding items such as sup- 
plies, storage, and so forth. 

Mr. McLatn. That is what the program was intended for. 
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The Cuatrman. I said, did you do that in arriving at these figures? 

Mr. McLatrn. This was listed just as the cost of a program that 
was to stabilize farm income. That is right in the act. 

Senator Youna. I thought it was to conserve soil, too. 

Mr. McLarn. Not the acreage reserve. 

The conservation reserve is primarily aimed to conserve soil. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Chairman, we are on a table that is listed 
as the basis for the costs reflected, and the subheadline is the “Realized 
Cost of Programs Primarily for Stabilization of Farm Prices and 
Income.” 

That is the table that in its aggregate comes to $3,255.4 million. 

I note for your interest that in the Secretary’s statement on page 
2, he did not talk about the cost; he talked about the losses—realized 
losses. That is an exercise in semantics, because a cost item is very 
different than a loss item. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I was trying to point up when I 
raised the question, may I say to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Senator Humpurey. I realize that. 

Secretary Benson. But, Senator, we recover back into the funds 
of the CCC through this operation. 

Senator Humpurey. Oh, but you may also recover something in 
the terms of the total wealth of the country, my good friend. 

There is a lot of difference between a realized loss report by the 
Department that goes out to the American people and the sums of 
money expended for commodities for relief of human suffering, which 
should not be called a loss. 

Do you call it a loss when you go over and help your neighbor 
whose home was hit by a tornado? I think you call that charity. And 
I think there is a great deal of difference eaweeti the cost of a pro- 
gram and the loss of a program. 

Secretary Benson. Senator, if we carried it all the way, then we 
would have no losses. 

Senator Humenurey. That is not true at all. 

Secretary Benson. Very few. 

We take the commodities in at one price and sell them at another. 
Someone benefits. The farmer benefits, because he probably gets a 
higher price than he would get on the world market. 

Senator Humpurey. May I respectfully suggest that there is no 
reason in the world why the farmers in America should be the ex- 
clusive patrons for items shipped to foreign countries as a part of 
our foreign policy. 

That should be paid for out of the defense funds and foreign-aid 
funds of the Nation. 

It is not a favorable image that is reflected here, and I do not 
think it even helps the Department. And I must say, with complete 
candor, it does not seem to me to present a good picture for a depart- 
en to come here and present all of these programs, as representing 

osses, 

It seems to me it would be a whole lot better for them to come here 
and say that there are certain items in this statement that ought to be 
charged to defense, that ought to be charged to foreign policy, that 
ought to be charged—as my colleague says—to research, and not to 
attribute them all to loss under a price-support program. 

22062—58—pt. 1——_5 
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The one item, for sure, that is no loss is market development. Any- 
one who knows anything about business is aware that market develop- 
ment represents investment. 

I submit that the $2 million item may well have been responsible 
for much of the increase in exports that you have pointed to with 
such justifiable pride. A little $2 million item for developing markets 
might have developed a $100 million export market, and yet this 
Department comes down here and says it is a loss. 

1 submit that every business in America would be broke on the 
basis of this statement—every business, because you are adding up 
what you call costs, without any record for what you could call 
returns. 

The CuHarrman. Well, it strikes me that in fairness to the com- 
mittee, and in order that the statement of the Secretary may be con- 
sistent at least with the chart from which we are reading, he should 
be willing to change his language on page 2 from “Realized losses” 
to “Realized costs,” because that is what we are talking about. 

Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. This is pointed out a little further on, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Hotianp. “Farm reserves” is next, at the bottom of page 2. 

The Cuamman. The last one is $46.1 million. 

Secretary Benson. Substantial amounts have had to be charged to 
storage, transportation, interest, and administration. Part of these 
costs represent economic, military, and other activities abroad. Some 
of these activities might have been undertaken entirely apart from our 
surplus-disposal operations. 

Over 80 percent of the price support and stabilization costs in the 
1957 period was concentrated in three crops (wheat, cotton, and corn) 
and butter and manufactured dairy products. About one-half was 
incurred in two crops—wheat and cotton. These heavy costs would 
be justified if they led to a solution of the agricultural problem. 
However, they have not. 

Price supports at the level now required by law have continued to 
generate the surpluses which must be disposed of at heavy loss and 
which continue to depress farm prices and incomes. This is one of 
the reasons why we are requesting further changes in legislation. 

We must modify our price-support program so it can deal effec- 
tively with the technological revolution in agriculture to which our 
farmers are trying to adjust. Specific recommendations will be in- 
cluded in the farm food and fiber program, which I shall outline in 
this testimony. 

THE COST-PRICE SQUEEZE 


Another of the hard facts which farmers are facing today and which 
we must face if we are to help them is the fact that despite improve- 
ment in farm prices and farm income, the cost-price squeeze still is a 
major problem in agriculture. 

Weare making strong efforts to cut down farm surpluses which have 
accumulated as a result of the rigid price-support programs required 
by law. 

The Cuarrman. Well, now, at this point, Mr. Benson, do you go into 
an explanation of how an increase in acreage will cut surpluses? 
Because that is what you are advocating; you are asking for permis- 
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sion to increase acreage as much as 50 percent ever and above what you 
could do under the guidelines presently in the law. 

Now, the question is, How do you propose to curtail surpluses by 
increasing acreage ? 

Secretary Benson. This simply asks for discretion in that field. 
We do not know how much it will be possible to increase. As you 
know, a very great encouragement from the industry to increase the 
allotments for cotton in order that we may have enough good quality 
cotton in the future to meet the needs of the markets. 

Now, it is possible that we may have similar cases in other com- 
modities. 

The CHarrman. You do not refer to this year in particular, do you, 
because that was due to the bad weather-—— 

Secretary Benson. The weather has been a factor. 

The Cuarrman. Exactly. 

Secretary Benson. But it is going to affect the acreage that will 
be required next year to build up the quantity of good-quality cotton, 
which the market needs. 

That is the problem, and it is a very serious one with the cotton 
industry. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest—do I under- 
stand you to say it was not in effect an acreage increase overall in the 
United States? The acres are already lanted. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Hickentoorer. There will not be an increase in planted 
acres in the United States, necessarily, under this program. There 
may be a rearrangement of the crops put into those acres under this 
program; so there is no material increase in acres under your pro- 
gram at all? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, Senator. 

In fact, the program would anticipate actually fewer acres in har- 
vested crops because we are recommending a step-up in the conserva- 
tion reserve. 

The Cuarrman. Are we to understand that you are going to advo- 
cate less cotton acreage, less wheat acreage ? 

Secretary Benson. No, Senator. I think we have to move in the 
other direction, eventually. 

The Cuarrman. You mean increased acreage? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. All right. That goes back to the question I asked 
a moment ago: 

How do you expect to reduce surpluses by increasing acreage? 

Secretary Benson. By expanding markets and competitively pric- 
ing the commodities. 

The Cuarrman. Why don’t you do it now? 

Secretary Benson. We have—— 

The Cuatrman. We have given you all of the ammunition you have 
asked for, in fact all of the laws you asked for; and yet we are not 
moving along as fast as you originally indicated. We still have sub- 
stantial surpluses on hand. 

Secretary Benson. We must expand markets, Senator, and we must 
be competitive in price if we are to expand markets. That is the 
reason we are recommending some further modifications in the basic 
law. 
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Senator Younc. Mr. Chairman, just one more question here: 
Now, while you are cutting down surpluses of basic commodities, 
aren’t you sharply increasing commodities such as grain sorghum; 
isn’t grain sorghum surpluses one of your real problems right now? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; itis a problem. 

We have had, of course, a tremendous increase in acreage as farmers 
have taken acres out of corn, cotton, and wheat and put them into 
sorghum grains. 

And we have had an especially favorable growing season this year, 
so we are building up some quantities of feed grains. 

Senator Symineton. Why didn’t you have cross-compliance on 
corn ? 

Secretary Benson. We at one time announced, Senator Symington, 
cross-compliance, and then after very careful study we felt that the 
good that would be accomplished would not justify the added 
control 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Secretary, isn’t it true that with the flexi- 
ble support level, you have not in any way controlled production on 
grain sorghums? 

You can put the price suppert on grain sorghums at 50 percent of 
parity, and you would still have grain sorghums planted; wouldn’t 
you? , 

Secretary Benson. You would have some, Senator. 

Senator Humenurey. What is the price support now ? 

Secretary Benson. The price support on the feed grains is 70 per- 
cent of parity. We have had full discretion granted us by the Con- 
gress in the case of feed grains and soybeans. I think we have never 
gone lower than 70 percent for these crops in any one year, and, gen- 
erally speaking, through the years we have not built up any great sur- 
pluses of these items. 

If we had built up some in one year, there would be some adjustment 
possible in the support level, which would tend to move supplies into 
the market. 

We have expanded markets for these feed grains at home and we 
have moved a lot of them into export, as you know. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Benson, in that connection, did you not per- 
sonally force yourself into that position by placing price supports on 
these feed grains that you speak of because you gave price support to 
noncompliance corn ? 

Senator Humpnurey. In 1956. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, we did provide some support for 
noncompliance corn, A very small proportion of the farmers were 
eligible for price support because they were not participating in the 
program. 

The Congress has given us full discretion on feed grains other than 
corn. We can put the support anywhere from zero to 90 percent of 

arity. 
. eae some people have said that if we had discretion, we would 
always go to zero; which of course is wrong, because we have never 
gone, I think—I don’t recall we have ever gone to 60. 

Senator Humerurey. On oats, though, did ou? 

Secretary Benson. To 70, I believe. We have never gone lower. 
The Cuarrman. You did ask at one time for zero to 90? 
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Secretary Benson. We suggested two alternatives: One, the same 
as we have in feed grains and soybeans, because that ee works; 
and the other was 60 to 90, which we now have for some of the 
commodities. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you this again, to clarify the statement 
I just made: 

Am I to understand that under the law as it now exists you can 
put a price support on all feed grains irrespective of whether or not 
you support noncompliers of corn—— 

Secretary Benson. Yes; there is no relationship—— t 

Mr. McLarty. Senator Ellender, there is a provision in the Soil 
Bank Act that you are familiar with—— 

The Cuarrman. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. McLarn. That says that if the support price on noncompliance 
corn is put into effect, you must do thus and so—— 

The Cititielty, Exactly. 

Mr. McLatn. With other feed grains, 

But the point is, we have continually supported feed grains, re- 
gardless of this. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

The CuarrmaNn, But the point I am trying to make is this: The fact 
that you did support noncompliers in the corn area forced you to put 
the 70-percent support on other grains? 

Mr. McLarn. No. 

The Cuarrman. What does the Soil Bank Act mean, then ? 

Mr. McLatn. We announced the support rate on feed grains in 
1957, before any decision was made on noncompliance corn. 
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Mr. Sorxrn. That is correct. 

We had to raise it slightly as parity went up, but we had already 
announced 70-percent parity earlier. We made the revision as of 
the beginning of the marketing year, in accordance with the act. 

The CHarrman. In other words, you did it irrespective of the 
action you took in supporting noncompliance corn ¢ 

Mr, Sorin. One other point: 

We have never set oats below 70 percent of parity. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, I brought that matter up, and 
I would like to ask 

Mr. Sorxtn. We never supported oats below 70 percent. 

Secretary Benson. Flax never went below 65 percent of parity 
during the last 5 years. It was 60 percent in 1950 and 1951. 

Senator Symineton. In 1956, the Department of Agriculture put 
$179 million into the corn acreage reserve soil bank on the basis that 
corn production would be reduced, but instead you ended up with 
222 million more bushels of corn produced. 

But, in addition to that, there was no cross-compliance so the big 
difference in my State, looking at the fields, were in the sorghums. 
Therefore, we had accomplished practically nothing in reducing the 


uantity of food value in the feed grains total, in addition to the 
4179 million cost. 
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Now, that was the reason why I asked you why you did not have 
“any cross-compliance on the sorghums. 

Mr. McLarty. Well, Senator Symington, cross-compliance, of 
‘course, has been run right up to and backed away from, even by 
‘Congress, several times. 

_ We thought in all frankness it was the right thing to do at the 
time we were about to propose it. We were advised by everyone 
not to do it. 

Now, I think all of us ought to face up to the facts of life: that 
farmers just are not willing to subscribe to that kind of control. 
They do not want it. Iam convinced of that. And I have been right 
out among them, and I know. 

Senator Symrneron. All right. 

In northwest Missouri a farmer received $45 an acre for corn put 
into the soil bank. He received about $1,800 for not growing any 
corn, in order to reduce production and therefore help the price. But 
in the same year, he grew so much sorghums and other feed grains 
that he had more total feed nutrition value out of that farm than 
ever before in the history of his farm, and he had a check in addition, 
that $1,800 for reducing production. 

That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. McLaty. We do not object to him getting the check for $1,800 
if he complied with the program. 

Senator Symineton. I object to it as a taxpayer, if he got $1,800 
and grew more grain than ever before on that farm. 

Mr. McLaty. He took this piece of ground out of production, 
Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineton. But then he took ground that was in rota- 
tional pasture, applied more fertilizer, and so forth, and grew more 
feed grain than he ever did before. 

Mr. McLatrn. In 1958, he could not do that. He could do it in 
1957. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Secretary Benson. This points up the fallacy of trying to control 
production by controlling the acres of a few crops. 

Senator Humpnurey. It does not either. It points up the fallacy 
of not trying to control feed grains in total, rather than controlling 
them as separate items. 

Secretary Benson. I think, Senator, we ought to move in the other 
direction, and not control more crops but fewer crops. 

Senator Humrurey. I think farmers would take a little control, 
Mr. Secretary, if they got paid a good price. They would rather 
get a price for producing than for not producing. 

Secretary Benson. Well, again, I say 1¢ is not price, it is income 
they spend. They must have volume if they are going to get income. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, at that point I think we all would 
agree that volume, if you had a reasonable stable market, would be 
the answer to the problem we are confronted with. But if you get 
volumes beyond what you can consume domestically, and what you 
can export, you add to the surplus which will weigh down the domes- 
tic markets. I have not yet found the answer to that question of 
what do you do to dispose of the volume that is mentioned here. 

If you can point to a solution to that volume, you have allayed all 
the fears that I have for the future of the markets. 
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But we have not yet found the answer to disposing of that volume. 
Now, Mr. Secretary, if you can answer that question, I will 
back to my office and go about my job over there, because you will 

then have answered what I fear for the future. 

You have volume and you are in trouble, because we are spending 
a lot of money, trying to give away here and abroad, and yet we have 
not resolved the problem of our surpluses. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed, Mr. Benson. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. Mr. Chairman, I was called out of the room 
about an hour ago and we were at the bottom of page 2; can you tell 
me where we are now, sir? 

Senator Ture. At the bottom of page 3, the last line of page 3, sir. 

The CuamrmaNn. Page 3. We will get through, if you will just be 
patient. 

Senator Humrpurey. This is a result of the hesitation question 
squeeze. 

Secretary Benson. We are emphasizing the search for new and 
expanded markets for farm products. We are taking strong meas- 
ures to balance production against effective demand. But that rob- 
ber of net farm income—rising costs—has not been conquered. Nor 
can farmers or Government alone do it. 

It is not for me to say what labor or mdustry should do at this 
juncture, but as a spokesman for agriculture in the Federal Govern- 
ment, I will say that I am deeply disturbed by any action which adds 
1 penny to the production costs of farmers at this time. 

Increases in wages and profits are justified to the extent that they 
represent compensation for increased productivity or efficiency. Cer- 
tainly, the benefits of greater efficiency and productivity should be 
shared by all. These are fundamental concepts which, if violated, 
must result in higher costs and prices. These factors are especially 
important today. 

Senator Humpurey. I just wonder whether the Secretary, in his 
interest about these rising costs, has protested the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s rise in interest rates, which is one of the largest factors in 
cost operation of farms; and I wonder whether or not he has protested 
to such Government agencies as the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and others, which make cost items? I wonder whether or not you 
are just whistling in the dark when you keep talking about these 
costs while not doing very much about prices. 

That really is an exercise in academic thinking. Of course we have 
been in an inflationary period. Everyone knows that you have to 
adjust prices somewhat to compensate for these higher overhead 
costs, or improve efficiency to absorb them. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Senator Arxen. May I ask one question there? 

You are deeply disturbed by any action which adds 1 penny to 
the production costs of farmers at this time. 

Now, one of the biggest increases in farm costs has been interest. 
Our production credit associations borrowed money at 3 percent a 
year ago, and now have to pay 414 percent, which is an increase of 
50 percent in that one item alone. 

Vere you consulted before the tight-money policy was put into 
effect ? 
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Secretary Benson. I have on several occasions, Senator, expressed 
my deep concern as to any increase in interest rates and pointed out 
what would be an added cost on farmers’ production expenses. 

Senator Arken. You were not asked to approve the change ? 

Secretary Benson. I do not recall that 1 was asked to approve, 
Senator. 

Senator Arken. But that has resulted in a 50 percent increase in 
cost in that one item. 

The Cuarrman. With your permission, I would like to announce 
that. we have the pleasure of having with us here Senator Proxmire, 
of Wisconsin, as well as Congressman Brown of Missouri and Con- 
gressman McGovern from South Dakota. 

Weare glad to have you gentlemen with us. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, I have one question on that 
line: The Secretary states that he is disturbed by any action which 
adds one penny to the production costs of farmers at this time. 

Mie, HOORAY: have you filed any complaint against the minimum- 
wage law. 

ecretary Benson. I do not know whether we have filed a com- 
plaint. But I did point out the impact that it would have on agri- 
culture in certain parts of the country. 

Senator Symrneron. Are you against the law? 

Secretary Benson. I think it works a hardship on farmers, and I 
have onpene its extension to agriculture on that basis, Senator. Of 
course, I like to see people have good wages and good income, but I 
think it has resulted in some increase in cost to farmers in some areas. 

Senator Symineron. Do you oppose the law? 

Secretary Benson. I have not formally opposed the law. 

Senator Symineton. Informally, do you oppose it? 

Secretary Benson. But I have pointed out the hardship it would 
work on agriculture and expressed the hope that it would not be 
made mandatory throughout the farm areas. 

Senator Symrneton. Informally, do you op the law? 

j Secretary Benson. No; but I think agriculture should be exempt 
rom it. 

Senator Symrneton. But you are for it for everyone else who builds 
things for agriculture; is that it? 

Secretary Benson. Well, no; I do not know that I am. 

I have never indicated definitely-—— 

Senator Symrneton. What are you for? 

Secretary Benson. I would like to see wages on a competitive basis, 
Senator. Of course, you do not guarantee—— 

' < =p Symineron. What is your position on the minimum-wage 
aw 

Secretary Benson. It does not set wages, necessarily, but in some 
areas where wages are low in agriculture, it does have the effect-—— 

Senator Symrineron. I was just asking what is your position on 
the minimum-wage law. 

Secretary Benson. I have taken no position formally. 

Senator Symrneton. Will you tell the committee what your posi- 
tion is? 

Secretary Benson. No; I do not have any particular position on it. 
Senator Symrneton. Thank you. That is what I wanted to know. 
What have you done with respect to tariffs? 
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Have you taken any position against tariffs whereby Japanese farm 
implements could come in at a price which would help the American 
farmer? 

What is your position on tariffs? 

Secretary Benson. We have taken a position in support of the 
extension of trade, generally, Senator. 

I think about two-fifths of our imports are es commodi- 
ties. But we export great quantities, particularly to Japan. We 
export great quantities, as you know. Japan is now our principal 
market, our largest single market for American agricul exports. 
And we know that if we are—— 

Senator Symineron. Do you take a position on tariffs? 

Secretary Bensor. We know if we are going to export to Japan, we 
must receive commodities from Japan use trade is a two-way 
street. 

Senator Symrneton. You say here: 

I will say that I am deeply disturbed by any action which adds one penny 
to the production costs of farmers at this time. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. I am reasonably clear about your position 
with respect to the minimum-wage law. 

Have you taken a position against tariffs? Are you opposed to 
tariffs for American industry ? 

Secretary Benson. I think there are circumstances where probably 
tariffs are justified ; but, generally speaking, I think our effort to move 
in the direction of greater freedom in trade is a sound one, and is 
good for agriculture. 

I do think we ought to have a continuation of section 22, for example, 
the escape clause, whereby we can protect agricultural commodities, 
if necessary, that are under various types of price-support or similar 
Government programs. 

Senator Symineron. If you are not opposed to the minimum-wage 
law, and if you are not against tariffs, how can you say that you are 
against anything that increases the cost to the farmers? Both heavily 
increase the cost to the farmer. 

Secretary Benson. I have taken a positive attitude to encourage 
trade, greater freedom in trade, and I think that is vital to American 
agriculture. 

Senator Syminerton. I know, but that is a very broad and general 
statement. 

You make the specific statement here; you say: “* * * one penny,” 
so I would like to ask once more: Are you opposed to the minimum- 
wage law? 

Secretary Benson. No, I have not formally opposed it, Senator. 

: oe Symineton. But do you oppose it informally in your phi- 
osophy ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I do not know what you mean by opposing 
a thing “informally.” 

I have pointed out the harmful effects it would have, I feel, in some 
areas in agriculture. 

Senator Symineton. Do you think the minimum-wage law is harm- 
ful to agriculture? 
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Secretary Benson. Generally, the average wage is much above the 
minimum wage; so it does not mean too much in many parts of the 
country, but in some areas in agriculture I thought it would add to 
the farmers’ costs. 

Senator Symineron. Well, in the main, also, are you opposed to 
tariffs because they add costs to farmers? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; within limitations, I think that is true. 

Senator Symmeton. Thank you very much. 

Senator Humpnrny. Are you opposed to raising the interest rate 
on REA loans? 

Secretary Benson. I am certainly opposed to singling out REA 
and increasing the interest rate, Senator Humphrey. 

On the other hand, if there is a broad, general effort to require 
that Government funds pay the cost of the money to the Treasury, I 
think that can be justified and is sound; but it should be done on a 
broad basis and not by singling out any one agency. 

Senator Humpurer. Didn’t I understand from the President’s 
budget message that there was a request for some private financing 
of REA and subsequent interest increase ? 

Secretary Benson. He did not, I think, mention interest increase. 

Senator Humpurey. I mean, that is automatic. 

Secretary Benson. He did suggest broadening the opportunity for 
funds to go into the REA program, because REA has become well 
established now; it is a going concern. 

Remember in the case of the Farm Credit Administration, the Fed- 
eral land banks, there was nothing in the basic law that required 
them to pay back their money, but the Congress later required them 
to pay it back. 

n the case of the PCA’s, it was written into the original legislation 
that eventually they could return their capital and depend upon pri- 
vate sources for credit. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Secretary, in fairness, it strikes me that an 
increase in rate has been advocated because REA is, in some areas, 
expanding beyond the purview of the act. 

ome REA co-ops are asking for 2 percent money to furnish power 
to localities with populations of 4,000, 5,000, and 10,000 people. We 
will probably come to that question sometime later this year; today, 
let’s stick to price supports. 

Senator Humpurey. I just wanted to know whether the Secretary 
was for an increase in interest rate on REA loans or against it. Now, 
that is a very simple question that calls for a “Yes” or “No.” 

Secretary Benson. I have indicated my feelings about that, and I 
have some further discussion here on it. 

Senator Humpnrey. What is that feeling, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Benson. That REA should not be singled out for any 
increase in interest rate. 

Senator Humpurey. You are opposed to an increase in interest 
rate‘ 

Secretary Benson. That is right if it means singling out any one 
agency. But if there is a broad approach to require that the cost of 
money to the Treasury be the minimum interest rate, the interest rate 
charged, then I think REA ought to be a part of that general, broad 
approach. 
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Senator Humpurey. Are you advocating such a broad approach? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. ; 

Senator Humpnrey. Then, you are advocating an increase in in- 
terest rates for REA ? 

Secretary Benson. There is already, I think, legislation before the 
Congress which has been recommended by the President to provide 
that the interest rates be equivalent to the cost of money to the 
Government. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Secretary Benson. And it seems to me that is sound. 

Senator Humpurey. And you support that? 

Secretary Benson. It seems to me that is sound. 

Senator Humpnrey, And that would mean an increase in interest 
to REA, wouldn’t it? 

Secretary Benson. It may for the time being. It could conceiv- 
ably not mean an increase. We do not know. It depends on what 
the cost of the money is to the Government. : 

But I am certainly not in favor of crippling REA, because it is 
rendering fine service. 

Senator Humpnrerr. I never charged you with that, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. I know, but I wanted to make it clear that T 
am not. 

Senator Humpurey. I wanted to get your position on the interest 
rate because that is an item of cost—a very heavy item of cost. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

In opposing the extension of the wage-and-hour law to agricul- 
tural employment, are you voicing what you believe to be the vast 
majority opinion of agricultural producers throughout the Nation ? 

Secretary Benson. Senator Holland, I am inclined to think so. I 
do not know that I am in a position to judge accurately, but I am 
inclined to think that would be true. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, in reply to that, as long as I 
brought that subject up, my impression is that the Secretary is for 
completely free enterprise with regard to the farmer, regardless of 
the protection given to industry, or to banks or to labor ? 

Secretary Benson. Senator, I have not said that, or inferred it, 
as far as I know. 

Senator Symineron. I do not see why you work so hard to break 
down protection for the farmer. 

Secretary Benson. I do not work to break down protection for 
the farmers; I work for expansion of markets. 

Senator Symineron. Isn’t a drive for lower price supports working 
to break down his protection ? 

Secretary Benson. I am not advocating lower price supports. I 
am simply advocating a wider range so they can be used more effec- 
tively, and permit the commodities to flow into markets. The Govern- 
ment warehouse is not a market. 

Senator Symineron. Are you telling us that if we give you the 
lower supports in the law, you are not going to lower the supports ? 

Secretary Benson. Senator Symington, I have had the authority 
in the feed grains, soybeans 
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Senator Symrneton. And the dairy products. 
Secretary Benson. That is right. And in the feed grains, for 
example, we have set them at levels which we thought best for the 
commodity, after consulting with the commodity group. 

We would do the same if we had authority in other areas. 

Senator Symineron. So, as I understand it, you do not think that 
lower price supports now would be desirable; is that right? 

Secretary Benson. It depends on what commodities you are talking 
about, Senator. 

Senator Symrnetron. You name some, 

Secretary Benson. I think we have never gone to 60 percent of 
parity, where we have had complete discretion. 

And I see no particular reason why we would ever need to go lower. 
Maybe we won’t need to go that low. 

ut I think in the interest of efficient administration of the price- 
support mechanism, we should have rather wide discretion. I would 
be perfectly willing to use the guidelines which the Congress has 
set up or have a board to advise the Secretary. 

But from the standpoint of efficient administration, I think if we 
are going to continue to use the support mechanism, we must have 
administrative discretion. 

Senator Jonunston. Mr. Secretary, isn’t it true one of the great 
troubles today in disposing of our surpluses is that the world market 
is much under the American market ? 

wget Benson. I am not sure I know what you mean by “much 
under. 

Senator Jounston. In other words, the price of the world market 
for commodities, a pound of cotton, a bushel of wheat, the world 
market is under the American market. 

Secretary Benson. That is true, certainly in some commodities. 
But in the case of long-staple cotton, remember, growers came in 
last year to ask for a special program so they could get their sup- 
ports down. This year they are coming back again to ask for even 
a lower range, from 60 to 75, because they say they found from ex- 
perience they can compete with the rest. of the world and enlarge their 
markets, and they think that will give them greater income; and I 
agree with them. 

Senator Jounston. That is a very, very small field, though, that 
you are dealing in there; isn’t it? 
rege Benson. That is true, but it is one example of what can 

done. 

Senator Jounston. In the cottonfield, you cannot do it, isn’t that 
true, when you are speaking of cotton itself? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I am speaking of cotton, but you mean 
upland cotton ? 

Senator Jounston. Upland cotton. That is what you are talking 
about when you-— 

The Cuatrman. And wheat. 

Secretary Benson. We have certainly learned that the best way 
to lose markets abroad is to let the rest of the world expand under 


our umbrella of price support, which is higher than competitive 
prices. 
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Senator Jounsron. And it is higher because the farmers have to 
pay more for everything, that is, the machinery, the stock, the eo 
that they plant, and the salary of the man that works on the farm; 
and all that goes into—it is more, isn’t it? 

Secretary Benson. Again, I say it is not a question of price only, 
but it is volume as well as price. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Secretary, it is a fact, is it not, that disregard- 
ing the losses on what some misinformed people choose to call give- 
aways, we are enjoying the largest export of farm commodities in 
history 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Aiken (continuing). And have been for over a year? 

Secretary Benson. The last fiscal year we reached a high in both 
dollar value and in volume. 

Senator Arxen. And it is a fact, in spite of opposition to the Trade 
ayaa: Act that the United States does enjoy approximately 
a $4 billion balance in our favor on our international trade? 

Secretary Benson. I think it is in that neighborhood. 

Senator Arken. And I assume from what you said to Senator 
Symington that you are not in favor of seriously disrupting the pre- 
sent situation, although you do favor keeping section 22, which can 
be used to protect American agricultural commodities from quanti- 
ties of imports which would be harmful ? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Viuwe. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary touched on one sub- 
ject that I think is very important. 

Did I hear you correctly to say that you had no present plan to 
reduce price supports below 75 percent of parity if you were permitted 
authority to do so? 


Secretary Benson. Senator Young, I do not think I mentioned any 
particular level. 


I believe the question was whether we would lower price supports if 
we were granted authority. 

Of course, I think we cannot work out of this overnight on some 
commodities, but I think on some items there will need to be some 
downward adjustment, possibly. 

As we expand markets on the other end, those supports can possibly 
come up again. We have to handle each commodity, in my judg- 
ment, on its merits, depending on the supply-and-demand situation 
and all the factors involved. 

We have done that with the feed grains. We have done it with 
soybeans. We have consulted with the commodity representatives 
and then have set the supports at levels which we thought best for 
each particular commodity. 

Senator Youne. If you were granted authority to lower price sup- 
ports, wheat, for example, below 75 percent of parity, would you be 
apt to set a level below 75 percent next year? 

Secretary Benson. Well, we would certainly want to consult with 
the industry. 

I do not know that we would. I think we are going to have to con- 
tinue to use Public Law 480 and other mechanisms to help move the 
surplus out, but I think the general direction will be to provide 
greater freedom in the question of planting and acreage, less controls, 
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and using the support mechanism as it was originally intended: to 
give protection to farmers, ’ 

Senator Youne. As I understand it, you have no present intention 
of lowering the supports; then there is no need to pass this legisla- 
tion requested by the President ? 

Secretary Benson. Senator Young, the legislation we are asking 
for should have been provided at the end of the war. I am sure 
we would be better off, and the farmers would be better off, if we 
had what we are asking for now. 

We have had it in feed grains and soybeans, and we certainly 
have not pushed supports down deliberately at all. We have tried 
to use that mechanism te stabilize income and give the farmer pro- 
tection, and still permit his markets to expand. 

In the case of soybeans, we have gone in the last, say, 20 years 
from a few million bushels to well over 400 million, and we have 
expanded our exports. This is an example of what can be done 
when your price is competitive, and your quality is competitive, and 
you do a little promotional work along with it. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Secretary 

Senator Young. I would like to finish. 

Now, on the wheat, for example, if you reduce support levels to, 
say, 65 percent of parity, would you still hold the farmers to these 
rigid wheat quotas ? 

Secretary Benson. No, I would hope we could ease up those quotas 
along with any adjustment in the support level. I think we must 
move in the direction of greater freedom in planting, because it is 
not effective 

Senator Youne. Isn’t it almost certain, if you raise the wheat allot- 
ment, even if you had 60 percent or 50 percent support on wheat, 
the acreage would go up and you would have more wheat on hand 
than you have now? 

Secretary Benson. Well, it is problematical as to how much you 
would have. 

We are getting about 100 million bushels now a year outside of 
acreage allotments. We have tended through our program to spread 
the Wheat Belt. We have encouraged wheat in areas that normally 
do not grow wheat, just as we have in corn. I think the traditional 
wheat areas, where they can produce wheat most efficiently, have a 
serious hardship worked on them when we ask them to cut back 
their acreage and then encourage the growing of wheat in the non- 
commercial wheat areas. 

Senator Youne. I wish there was a way to bring the production of 
wheat back to the regular commercial areas, but, actually, there is 
nothing in this proposed legislation that will do that. So long as 
any farmer gets a free ride on wheat—any farmer can plant 15 acres 
of wheat, whether he has a quota or not. Certainly, lowering price 
supports will do nothing to bring the production back there. 

Secretary Benson. There are some things that could come, Senator 
Young, if we had some slight adjustment in price supports. 

I think it would, first of all, reduce this present stimulation for 
excessive production in other areas. It would reduce the number of 
small 15-acre plantings of wheat. I think it would encourage some 
feeding of wheat. We used to feed 100 to 200 million bushels of wheat 
annually, and we have practically lost that market at the present time. 
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So, I think those are the substantial results that might follow. 

Senator Younes. One of the first results that would follow, of 
course, if you lower price supports—I think everyone would e— 
that the cash price would follow them down for at least several years 
to come, and that would break the smaller and average size farmers. 

Secretary Benson. That is right; I think any substantial reduction 
would be very bad and very harmful, and I think, coupled with any 
adjustment downward must be a further expansion of markets here 
and abroad. 

Senator Younc. The main cause of increased production of agri- 
cultural commodities is the elimination of the smaller farmers and the 
bigger farmers taking over. 

he bigger farmer usually produces more per acre. 

And I dislike hearing this talk about the inefficient farmers all the 
time. Oftentimes, more often than not, this smaller farmer who lives 
on a farm with a large family is quite happy to accept a somewhat 
lower income than other people. He makes a success of | this operation 
because the whole family works. 

He does notproduce as much an acre as the other fellow, but he is 
quite happy if he can just have an existence there. 

But you lower the price and then chase him off the farm, and then 
the bigger farmer takes over and produces more. That is what is 
happening in the wheat area. : 


STATEMENT OF HON. TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Morsr. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could make a statement? 

Secretary Benson. Could Mr. Morse say a word ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Morse. One factor that would come in here, and it is a terribly 
important factor, is that this adjustment would extend to some of the 
high risk land now growing wheat but which should go into grass and 
other uses than wheat. 

This kind of land presents a problem periodically, you know, such 
as in blowing of the soils. There would be encouragement for some of 
this land to move out of wheat into grass and other uses, and that 
would tend to stabilize the soil; and that would be a part of the 
adjustment. 

So, you would not necessarily be inviting an overall rise in produc- 
tion, and the land best adapted to wheat would be—— 

The Cuarrman. That same argument was advanced when you pro- 
posed the conservation reserve program, and you have it on the 
statute books. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, of course. We have our conservation programs 
and our efforts to get eroding land seeded down, but. when you have 
price supports at the level the law provides, of course it works directly 
against needed adjustments. 

Senator Humpnrey. How much price support on wheat ? 

Mr. McLarn, $2 this past year. 

Senator Humpnrey. at is the percentage? 

Mr. McLain. Eighty ; seventy-five for this next year, Senator. 

Senator Humpnrey. Seventy-five for next year. 
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Senator Young. Mr. Morse, the bigger farmers oftentimes operate 
out in the marginal land area, and a farmer who farms 10,000 acres 
of land can produce wheat quite cheap. All the wheat produced in 
North Dakota today Soild be produced by a thousand farmers if 
you just want to go to this bigger type of farming. 

You can get hie production that way, and they can operate on 
marginal land. 

Mr. Morse. Senator, I am speaking of some of the countries in the 
Great Plains that are not up in your part of the area, where the 
average rate of yield per seeded acre is, if my memory is correct, 
about 7 bushels. In favorable years, you get some tremendous yields. 

Congress has appropriated money to stabilize blowing land. We 
have several millions of acres out there that our soil scientists say 
should be retired to grass. But we are working against a situation 
here that tends to perpetuate itself because it is hard to induce 
farmers to shift that land into adapted uses that will stabilize it and 
provide a good measure of protection against dry years and blowing 
conditions. 

Senator Jonnston. How many acres—— 

Mr. Morse. Over 7 million of acres. 

It also applies to other eroding land and other situations where we 
need soil conservation and where we tend to perpetuate the crops 
that contribute to soil erosion. 

Senator Younc. That program and the conservation reserve will 
do a lot of good. 

Mr. Morse. They will work together; yes, sir. 

And that, of course, shows why adjustments are needed. Land use 
will tend to adjust if we get what the Secretary is advocating. 

Senator Younc. Those two probably will do much more—— 

Senator Humrurey. What is the present surplus of wheat on hand 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation ? 

What is it approximately ? 

Mr. Morse. Roughly about 900 million bushels. 

Senator Humpnrey. 900 million. 

Are you contemplating a barter arrangement or sale to India of 
500 million bushels, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. I think we have under negotiation a program 
with India. 

Senator Humpnrey. Approximately 500 million bushels? 

Secretary Benson. No, I think not that much, Senator, but I will 
have to check to be absolutely sure. But I do not believe it is any- 
where near that much. 

Mr. McLatn. It may involve feed grains as well as wheat. 

Senator Humpnrey. Of grains, approximately 500 million bushels? 

Mr. McLaw. It is still in the negotiating stage. 

Senator Humpnrey. Three weeks ago it was in the negotiating 
stage. I talked with Mr. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior; and Mr. 
Gray, the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization; I talked 
with some of the people in your Department, and found there was a 
barter arrangement under way which apparently made good sense. 
It called for an exchange of 42 percent manganese ores for American 
wheat and feed grains, and it was put before the Presidential com- 
mittee—TI forget what you call it 
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Secretary Benson. Policy Committee. - 

Senator Humpnrey. The Randall, or one of the committees at the 
White House level, for a final settlement. I checked with all the De- 
partments, includings the Secretary of State, and everyone seemed 
to be for it; but it still is being held up and I do not know why. 

What I am getting at is: If you are going to take, let’s say, 300 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, you have 600 million bushels left over, and I 
think the time is at hand for the Department of Agriculture, in 
light of the Rockefeller report, in light of the Gaither report, in light 
of the threat to this Nation’s survival, in light of recommendations 
as to the need of food surpluses and reserves, to tell the American 
people what reserves of food we ought to have on hand. Because if 
we are going to have reports that advocate $20 billion worth of shelters 
underground so we can live like moles, if we are going to spend billions 
of dollars for more missiles because we are afraid for our very lives, 
and if every prominent scientist and general tells us we may very 
well be subject to attack, I want to know what the Department of 
Agriculture’s program is for food reserves to protect the lives of the 
American people. 

You seem to feel that when anything is left over you have too 
much, and call it a “surplus”. 

I want to know whether or not with 170 million people in America 
500 million bushels of wheat can be called a “surplus”? I want to 
India, and selling more wheat to Spain, and the Middle East. If so, 
for purposes of our national security and for our foreign policy, I 
think the Department of Agriculture owes it to the Congress and to 


the public to reveal what reserves we ought to have, in light, not of 
1937 legislation, not of 1939 legislation, or not even of 1954 legislation, 


but in the light of 170 million Americans and in light of our world- 
wide commitments today. 

Now, I say that we have never faced up to that issue, Mr. Chairman, 
and I might just as well serve notice right now, as long as I am here, 
that I am going to keeping harping about it because I think it is 
just as important for the American people to know how much food 
they ought to have on hand for their survival as it is to know how 
many missiles are needed. 

The CuHatrman. Proceed. 

Secretary Benson. May I say that the Department representatives 
have testified on this question ita appropriate committees of the 
Congress on several occasions, 

Senator Humpnurey. I have been there when some of their testimony 
was given, Mr. Secretary, and I say most respectfully, there was no 
definite statement on the part of the Department of Agriculture as 
to what strategic reserves this country ought to have. 

In fact, last year I had an exchange of communications with you 
sir, asking you that question, and no such valid information was ever 
provided. 

Your only idea seems to be that if there are any stocks held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, you have a surplus regardless of any 
potential need that exists. I say that is a completely false concept. 

Secretary Bznson. No, that is not true. 

We have never said that. 

Senator Humpnrey. Well, what do you call a surplus by law? 

22062—58—pt. 1—_—6 
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Secretary Benson. I think there always has been a reasonable 
amount of carryover of the basic commodities in private trade chan- 
nels and there always should be and always will be. But when you 
get them piled up to the point that they tend to disrupt markets and 
depress prices, then there is more than a reasonable carryover. 

Raine Humpurey. That is not an answer. The truth is that the 
private trade is using the Commodity Credit Corporation as its ware- 
house. There is not a private trader who will not tell you that where 
he once used to carry a substantial inventory in his own hands, he 
today lets the Government carry it, because of your operations of 
credit and the uncertainty of those operations. 

That is true of feed grains and it is true of a lot of fibers.” In fact, 
it has been very true of much of the cotton operation. 

Secretary Benson. That is the reason we want to get some modifi- 
cation in the basic legislation, so that will not be the case. 

Senator Humpurey. It never used to be that way, and we have had 
Commodity credit a long time. 

Secretary Benson. We had a war then. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
on wheat. 

Mr. Secretary, you said something about feeding 200 million bushels 
of wheat. 

Do you want to drive the price of wheat down to where we will use 
it for feed, like corn ? 

Secretary Benson. No, there is no intention of driving it down, sir. 
But there are areas where we have a deficit of feed, where we have 
tended to drive people to feed other items. In those areas, they could 
profitably, I think, feed wheat with very little change in the price. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, while we have a slight lull, how late 
are you going to continue? 

The CHatmrMan. I was going to stop at “Surplus disposal opera- 
tions,” at the bottom of page 4, and come back here at 2 o’clock. 

Secretary Benson. All right, we have one more paragraph. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed. 

Secretary Benson. All of us must join in the battle against rising 
costs. There are many weapons which can be used to fight these rising 
costs. Some of these are the maintenance of a sound, responsible 
monetary policy, sound farmer-owned and farmer-controlled cooper- 
oe and improved efficiency, particularly in marketing and distri- 

ution. 

We will never attain satisfactory farm prosperity, however, by in- 
creasing gross income if rising costs are allowed to siphon off all gains. 

The CuHarman. The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock; 
and, Mr. Benson, I am very hopeful that you will stay with us this 
afternoon, and we will try to complete your testimony. 

Secretary Benson. I will, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m.,e. s. t., the committee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m., this same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarmman. The committee will please come to order. 

Mr. Secretary. I have a letter from Senator Stennis, to which is at- 
tached a short statement. I will ask that the question propounded in 
that statement be answered, if possible. I believe Mr. McLain is here 
to do so. [Reading :] 

I have just been advised that the Department in Washington yesterday in- 
structed our State office in Jackson, Miss., to have our county offices to close 
down on applications for the acreage reserve, effective at the close of business 
yesterday. This was done. , 

Heretofore the general information going out from the county offices, as well 
as from the State office, throughout Mississippi has been to the effect that there 
was plenty of time to file these applications. 

No quota has as yet been assigned the State of Mississippi for the acreage 
reserve for the calendar year 1958. 

I understand this abrupt cutoff date for these applications applied throughout 
the Cotton Belt. 

Only great hardship can result from this surprising and abrupt move. 

Will you please comment on this problem if you have personal knowledge of it ; 
and, if not, will you give it your personal attention in seeing that new opportu- 
nities are afforded the farmers who had planned to make application? 

Last year the Department made allocations for acreage reserve funds on a 
first-come, first-serve basis, which denied many farmers the chance to partici- 
pate. Several Senators protested this formula. We would like to know what 
change, if any, has been made to establish safeguards for protecting those 
farmers who file late, especially in view of the fact they have been led to believe 
there was no rush. 

Mr. McLain, if you have an answer to that—— 

Mr. McLain. -We took the $500 ae by the Acreage 
Reserve appropriation for 1958, and divided it up among the various 
commodities. Cotton got its share in this breakdown. The amount 
for cotton was more than was used last year—quite considerably more. 

Our advice from our operating people in the Cotton Belt was that 

they thought the amount of money that was set aside would take 
care of everyone that wanted to sign up. So our instructions went 
out, first-come, first-served, the assumption being that there would 
be enough money to take care of them. 
_ I instructed our operating people to watch, and if there was any 
indication that there might not be enough money, to be sure we 
stayed within the amount we could use for cotton. In some areas 
where the cotton crop situation was bad this past year, there was 
some strong desire to get into the soil bank and there were lines of 
farmers waiting to sign up, In some cases, 

We thought after we had gotten reports from some States that we 
ought to look at how much we had signed up up to this time. We 
so instructed our people last night, so that a farmer who comes in 
will leave his name and indicate how many acres he wants to put into 
the program, but not to put anything under firm contract until we 
saw that funds were ample. 

Allocations by States will go out this evening, or Monday, so eve 
State will know by Monday what its share is. If we don’t use all 
the allocated money in one State, we will transfer it to another State. 
I think there will be no problem after they find out what their allo- 
cation is. 

The Cuatrman. Will the proposal be the same as last year, first 
come, first served ? 
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Mr. McLarn. First come, first served; that was our original plan. 
The CHairman. We had reached the bottom of page 4, Mr. Secre- 
tary, so if you will continue, please. 


SURPLUS-DISPOSAL OPERATIONS 


Secretary Benson. We must face also the realization that we are 
still holding price-depressing stocks of farm goods in disturbing 
quantities despite outstanding successes in disposing of surpluses. In 
testifying before your committee last year, I went into considerable 
detail in indicating the results of our disposal operation. I should 
now like to bring those figures up to date. 

During the 15-month period ending September 30, 1957, the latest 
period for which information is available, surplus commodities with 
a cost value of $5.3 billion were moved out of CCC inventory. These 
brought total disposals since 1953 up to $11.6 billion. Since 1953, 
the rate of disposal of agricultural products has increased each year. 
Four commodities or commodity groups accounted for nearly 80 
percent of the total distribution of CCC surplus farm products dur- 
ings the 15-month period. These commodities were cotton ($2 billion), 
a a billion), corn ($0.6 billion), and dairy products ($0.4 
illion). 

While much attention has been focused on sales for foreign cur- 
rencies under Public Law 480, it still is not generally realized that 
most of our commodities have been moved by sales for dollars. Since 
July 1, 1953, 60 percent of our disposals have been for dollars, 12 per- 
cent by donations, 12 percnet by barter, 11 percent by sales for foreign 
currencies, and 5 percent by other transfers and section 32 transac- 
tions. 

Secretary Benson. More about our 480 sales efforts and our dona- 
tion programs will be said later. Even as we point with pardonable 
pride to these accomplishments, however, we must, with equal candor, 
admit that, as of December 31, 1957, we still had on hand surplus 
stocks with inventory value of $4.8 billion, and more will be acquired 
during 1958. Obviously, there is still more to be done—both in the 
field of the removing of surpluses and in preventing their further ac- 
cumulation. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, in respect to these sales of surplus- 
disposal operations, as I suggested to you this morning, were you bas- 
ing the record at this point in connection with your testimony on what 
the sales were in prior years ? 

Secretary Benson. And by commodities. I understand. 

The Cuarrman. So as to make a comparison. 

Secretary Benson. We will present a table on that. 

The Cuamman. We would like to have that in connection with 


our testimony, so that anybody reading your testimony will have 
th sides. 


Secretary Benson. I understand. 

Senator Munpr. On page 5, line 7, you say the cost value of surplus 
commodities was $5.3 billion. Do you have available what the return 
you got for the $5.3 billion was? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; we have that. We would have to—— 

Senator Munopr. I think it would be informative to have, at this 
point in the record, how much was recovered. 
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Secretary Benson. Perhaps Mr. Beach could.tell you. 

Mr. Bracu. I can give you the figures, sir. I would have to give 
them to you by years. 

Senator Munpr. We have just the 1 year. 

Mr. Beacu. We have a 15-month period. The gross returns were 
$2,968,150,000 in the fiscal year 1957, and $767,055,000 during the first 
quarter of this fiscal year. 

Secretary Benson. So, it would be the total of those two. 

The Cuarrman. Will that cover the 15-month period ? 

Senator Munpr. So, that is about 15- 

The Cuareman. What will that total amount to? 

Mr. Bracu. That will be the proceeds. 

The Cuarrman. What is the total, so it can be read in connection 
with the $5.3 billion? That would give us the difference. 

Secretary Benson. lt is about $3.6 billion. 

Mr. Beacu. $3.7 billion. 

The Cuarrman. From $5.3 billion, which would leave $1.6 billion.. 
Would that be indicative of the losses? 

Mr. Brac. Yes, sir. That was essentially the losses. 

The Crarrman. If we had had that put in, that would have shown 
the whole picture. 

Secretary Benson. For the 15-month period. 


\ PROGRESS PROGRAM FOR AGRICULTURE 


These are some of the unpleasant facts our farmers are facing today. 
And, if we are to help them in making necessary adjustments, we must 
face these facts, too. We must consider the dynamics of today’s agri- 


culture—the accelerating sweep of technological change is mountin 
to sunburst proportions, Farm production per man-hour has doubl 
in the last 15 years. There has been more change in agriculture 
within the liftime of men now living than in the previous 2,000 years. 

Changes of such magnitude place great stress on our farm people 
and on the social, political, and economic institutions which serve them. 
Far-reaching adjustments are being made which involve the lives and 
hopes of 20 million men, women, and children on the family farms of 
America. We must see that our farm families are helped rather than 
hurt by these inevitable changes. 

The scientific revolution in agriculture is cumulative and irrever- 
sible. It need not be feared. In recognition of this basic fact, we 
must utilize more completely the abundance our farm people are now 
able to produce; find ways of further expanding outlets for the in- 
creased production; provide adequate price protection for our farm 
people; and preserve and strengthen our free institutions. 

These changes have affected individual farmers differently. Those 
on the 2.1 million commercial farms which produce nearly 91 percent 
of our total farm-dollar output have problems far different from 
those who live on the*2.7 million farms which produce only about 9 
percent. (Appendix A shows a further breakdown of farm output 
comparisons. ) 

Sound agricultural legislation must consider the problems of farm- 
ers in both of these categories. 
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The Cuairman. Mr. Secretary, at that point, I wish to place in the 
record an excerpt from page 12 of Family Farms in a Changing Econ- 
omy, a USDA publication. 

AS I read that table, the farmers that produce 91 percent of the 
total value account for 44 percent of the totet nagbbr 

Secretary Benson. 44 percent of the total farms. That is correct, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. And you have 42.7 percent of farmers whose sales 
are less than $5,000. What are we going to do with those farmers? 

(The excerpt above referred to is as follows :) 


Number and percentage of farms and proportion of market sales, by economic 
class, United States, 1954 
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Number | Percentage | Percentage 
Economic class Value of sales of farms of all of market 
farms sales 


Thousands 
$25,000 and over... .........- 134 
.| $10,000 to $24,999. __ e 449 
$5,000 to $9,999... _- Jane 707 
$2,500 to $4,999. .____- : 812 
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Other farms: 
Part time | $250 to $1,199 ! 
Residential ___- aaa Under $250__- 
Abnormal ?.......__ 4 §25bone 


Total...- 





100.0 | 


4,782 | 


! Farms with sales of $250 to $1,199 were classified as part time if the operator worked off the farm as much 
as 100 days, or if other income of the operator family exceeded farm sales. 
? Public and private institutional farms, experiment stations, and so on. 


Bureau of the Census (17). 


Secretary Benson. May I say we have a complete table in appendix 
A, including what you have there? 

The Cuarrman. That doesn’t answer my question. For instance, 
you have class 1 farms here, $25,000 and over. You have 134,000 of 
those people. They account for 31.3 percent. That is the big farmer. 
That is the General Motors or the Chrysler of farming. 

What are we going to do with these smaller ones? Do you want 
us to continue to expand the farming operation to the point where we 
will have corporate farms throughout the nation ? 

Secretary Benson. First of all, Mr. Chairman, I think that. the deei- 
sions as to whether people farm on small farms or large farms, or 
stay in farming or go out, should be made by the people, and not by 
the Government. 

The Cuamman. But the Government must not, in effect, make that. 
choice for them by driving them out. 

Secretary Benson. Secondly, I think our pgogams should be aimed 
at. meeting the needs of the people on these small farms, as well as 
meeting the needs of the people on the large farms. 

Most of our price support programs have aapen the large farmer 
more than the small farmer. We hear a lot of talk about the pro- 
gram aimed at the small farmer. But their problem is one not of 
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cutting back acres but of planting all of their acres. Most of them 
have too few acres now. 

We have, as you know, developed our rural development program, 
which is aimed at meeting the needs of these people. I would like 
Mr. Morse to comment briefly on that, because he has been heading an 
interdepartment committee and the program is now operating in 
some 30 States in the country. 

Mr. Morse. This is a demonstration program. We have some 100 
counties involved, and some 71 project counties and areas, including 
one in Puerto Rico. The program, we feel, is moving forward solidly. 

The amount of private effort being put in by citizens and private 
organizations is far beyond what is put in by Government workers. 

he different departments involved to which the Secretary refers 
are the Commerce Department with its area development program 
and other services; the Labor Department with its vocational guid- 
ance and aptitude tests and employment services; the Small Business 
Administration ; the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
the Department of the Interior, and various agencies in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, of course, along with the various agencies in 
these other departments. 

In addition, the State agencies of various kinds—agriculture, edu- 
cation, and many other organizations, including the industrial devel- 
opment commissions in the States, are all teaming up in this effort. 
Already we are seeing activities spring up outside of the Jet or 
demonstration areas, and we are getting incerasing numbers of reports 
showing the progress being nals as a result of this program. 

The Cuamman. Well, now, is it your plan to take care of the 42.7 
a of farmers whose sales are, according to the table on page 12, 
ess than $5,000 through rural development ? 

Mr. Morse. The program is aimed primarily at about million and 
. half farm families that are receiving total incomes of $1,000 or 
ess. 

However, when you get a program like this going, it will help also 
other farm families who are underemployed, who do not have enough 
land to keep them busy, or who are growing crops which keeps them 
busy only a part of the year. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Morse, to what extent are you going to assist 
the farmers that we are talking about, those whose sales place them 
in class 6 and in class 5 of the figures indicated on page 12 of Family 
Farms, to which the Secretary evidently referred and had in mind 
when he made the statement that we are now questioning? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; we would think that 

The Cuarrman. How will you take care of them? That is what I 
want to know. 

Mr. Morse. Eventually, these farm families, especially with in- 
comes of $2,500 or less, will benefit very appreciably by this program, 
and you will find 

The Cuarrman. But the program you are talking about doesn’t help 
them now. We want to take care of | them now, before they go broke. 

If I understand the Secretary, he is proposing now to take price 
supports and reduce them from 75 to 60 percent. If he does that, 
it is certainly going to mean less income for all of these farmers 
who are in this class A category whose value of sales were between 
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$2,500 and $5,000, and class 5, where the value of the sales were between 
$1,200 and $3,000. In class 6, it was between $250 and $1,000. 

Now, you propose, as I understand it, to take care of some of the 
people in class 6, whose income is between $250 and $1,000. 

ow, the question is: How are you going to take-——— 

Mr. Morse. Plus these others, also. 

More recent figures show that already, in these lower income groups, 
if I am correct, farm families are getting 75 percent of their income 
now from off-farm employment anit: from other sources. That is their 
big opportunity. It is increasing right along. That is what we are 
stimulating further. 

This program sir, is not to drive people off the farm, as some 
charge, but to make it possible for families to continue to live out in 
the open country on their small farms and yet have a satisfactory 
level of living. 

The Cuamrman. You mean, your program is? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

The Cuammany. I didn’t ask that. I am talking about the proposals 
to curtail the price supports. To my way of thinking, that is going to 
drive the farmers off the farm. There is no doubt about it “ecatne 
they are making little or nothing now in many instances. That is, 
that class to which I refer. 

If you further beat them down by cutting support prices by 15 
“mntione as is envisioned in this bill, I am wondering what is going to 

ome of the family farm. 

Secretary Benson. Senator Ellender, may I say, first of all, we 
have never proposed cutting the price supports. 

The Cuarrman. I know; you are just asking for the authority. I 
am sure that when you have the authority, you are going to lower 
supports. If you don’t need it, let’s not put it in the law; let’s leave 
the minimum at 75 percent of parity. 

Secretary Benson. We have never set it lower than 65. They were 
lower than that back in the early fifties. 

May I say this: That this program of rural development is aimed 
at helping the farmers in these low-income areas to which you have 
referred make the best adjustment they are able to make. Sometimes 
it is a question of combining small units into an economic unit. 

But the farm programs have popes them. The technological 
changes have bypassed them. The price support program hasn’t 
helped them. When you cut them back on their production, it im- 
poses a hardship on them. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, now, Mr. Benson, you have indicated you 
want authority to increase the acreage as much as 50 percent. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, to increase acreage. 

The Cuarrman. The question I want to ask you is this: 

Suppose a cotton farmer has an allotment of 10 acres upon which 
he is now receiving a support price of 75 percent of parity. Sup- 
pose that you desire to increase his acreage under the authority that 
you are asking for. To what extent would those acres have to be 
increased so as to give him the same net return at a base of 60 per- 
cent of parity, as received at 75 ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I don’t contemplate 60 percent of parity. That 
is something that would have to be calculated through. ‘ 
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The Cuarrman. But you are asking for that authority. 
Secretary Benson. That is right. 

We asked for the same authority that was passed back in 1948 and 
1949 by the Congress, once with a Democratic Congress and once 
with a Republican Congress, for use in peacetime. That is all we 
are asking for. We think it is wise that it be granted. 

We will have to meet these individual cases in counsel with these 
farmers. No one can say categorically how many acres they will 
have to have in cotton. : 

As you know, the tendency in the cotton South is to go more and 
more to diversification, which seems to be desirable. 

The CHarrman. What I was trying to draw out of you, Mr. Ben- 
son, apparently unsuccessfully, was how your proposal to better the 
farmer, to make it more profitable for him would operate. On the 
one hand you are complaining of surpluses, yet won’t those surpluses 
be aggravated by increasing acres? 

I may be thickheaded, but with only a few acres planted to these 
crops surpluses have accumulated; yet you propose to increase those 
acres and still reduce surpluses, hoping to better the farmer in so 
doing. I just can’t follow you there. I would like to have your ex- 
planation of it. > 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, as was pointed out this morn- 
ing, the acres now are planted to something. The tendency has been, 
as we take acres out of the basic crops, they go into other crops. 

If farmers take acreage out of cotton in the South, they put it into 
soybeans and feed grains. The same is true in some of the wheat 
areas. So they are not taking acres out; they are just shifting them 
from one crop to another. 

Of course, the problem with many of the small farmers to which 
you refer is one of having an economic unit, getting a large enough 
unit to make it possible to mechanize and to operate efficiently, and 
give them the volume which they need. 

The Cuamman. But to what acres are you referring when you say 
you want authority to increase them up to 50 percent? Is it not 
those acres that are allotted under the present law? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, that is the ones to which it would 
apply. And I think, as we push and expand markets, we will be 
able to increase acres of our crops, including cotton. 

The CHaimrman. You can only sell substantially more at greatly 
reduced prices. Those farmers whose acreages are large, and whose 
sales are over $10,000 may find it profitable to oper hye with lower 
prices and larger acreages, but I am talking about the smaller family- 
sized farmers—42 percent of our farmers. 

Senator Toye. Would you yield at that point? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Senator Ture. I have a question I would like to ask at this point 
about the status of the smallest farmer, the one who has a net income 
from $250 to $1,000. 

Have you ever studied the possibility of some way of aiding him 
to increase his acreage? We know his unit is not economical or 
adapted to the mechanical era that we are in. 

His farm is too small for the tractor, and yet he must get some me- 
chanical equipment to help him because labor factors would be too 
expensive. 
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There has been a thought by some that it might be well to give some 
consideration to the Commissioners’ type of loan as a Federal loan 
fund to assist the farmer that is in a dire need of refinancing. This 
type of loan was used in the ’80’s. 

Could we entertain an idea of setting up some sort of a fund that 
could help him buy a few additional acres? 

I am thinking of the cutover in Wisconsin and Michigan and even 
in areas farther west, where 80 or 100 acres are insufficient for a good, 
economical dairy unit. The farmer might well add another 100 or 
160 acres to that unit, but he hasn’t the means to buy. He cannot 
find the credit. 

Yet, if you gave him the means to buy that additional land, you 
would make him what might be called a paying unit. 

Have you ever thought about that financing? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, we have, Senator Thye. 

Senator Ture. Is there a way? 

Secretary Benson. As a matter of fact, I think the Farmers’ Home 
Administration is well equipped to meet that need now. 

Senator Tuyr. They are not meeting it. That is my experience. 

I checked it very carefully in northern Minnesota last fall, and 
they are not meeting it. 

Secretary Benson. I would be happy to have Mr. Scott comment 
on it, but I think we have broad enough authority under the Farmers’ 
Home to make the loans. 

Senator Ture. That should be checked out. 

Secretary Benson. If you can give us specific cases, we will be glad 
to check into them. 

Senator Ture. It is too broad for me to give specific detail but they 
are there—in the entire cutover area of northern Minnesota, Wis- 
consin. You will find examples, if you will go there and start 
checking. 

The other question is, if the big operator can operate so much more 
economically because of his mechanical equipment, then are we not 
almost duty bound to examine the price structure to determine 
whether we should give a graduated scale of supports? A higher price 
support could be given to the one in the category of $250 to $1,000 in- 
come in contrast to the man who is up here in the many thousands 
of acres? I have just sucha billin. My colleague from South Dakota, 
here, Senator Mundt is a cosigner with me. 

We think it makes commonsense, because we want to keep the little 
farmer on the farm. If you drive him to town, someday you are 
going to wake up and wonder, “Well, what are we going to do with 
all these people off the farms?” 

Senator Jounston. We have it in the South now. 

in November, 700,000 more unemployed in the United States. 

Senator Tuye. Isn’t it time to think in terms of a graduated price 
ee a& minimum and a maximum ¢ 

If you can take a mechanical device and operate percentagewise 
much cheaper on a large unit than you can on a smaller unit, then is 
it not our responsibility to examine that in order that we don’t destroy 
what was provided for in the Homestead Act, which made possible 
distribution of vast acreage to great numbers of people? 

Secretary Benson. You have raised 2 or 3 questions, Senator Thye. 

Senator Tyr. I have raised two. 
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The one is credit to increase the inefficient little farm unit. The 
other isa graduated scale of farm supports. 

Secretary Benson. We can check into the first one very easily to 
find out if the Farmers’ Home Administration is adequately financed 
and has broad enough authority to meet that need. I think they 
have. 

Now, let me say that the family farm is still the backbone, of course, 
of American agriculture. We estimate that approximately 96 percent 
of our farms in this country are family-type operations. The family 
farm has been changed. Farm population has been declining for 
many years, going way back into the thirties and beyond. 

This question of a graduated support has been studied and given 
careful attention. 

Our bipartisan commission, National Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mission, gave it careful study here some time ago, and recommended 
against this proposal. Some of the reasons why are as follows: 

In the first place, if a higher payment or support is given to the 
smaller farmer, or to a larger proportion, the small farmers would be 
selling their entire output to the Baceabnk: It could work out that 


way. 

ened, the removal of a substantial quantity from the market at 
the highest support level—if you are going to have a graduated sup- 
port level—would tend to serve as an umbrella over the entire market, 
whether a farmer was a big farmer or a smal] farmer. 

It would work very much the same as when we have a support level 
higher than the world market. 

hus, the large producers would receive the higher level, if any- 
thing, in the market place, because it would be influenced by the 
Ne er level set for the small operator. So, we—— 

senator Munpr. I don’t understand that. If that is going to in- 
crease the market price, it would serve a good purpose; wouldn’t it? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I mean, if you put a higher support on 
the smal] farm than you put on the bigger farms, the tendency would 
be that all farms would be under the level of that higher support. 
That would tend pretty well to set the market. 

Senator Munpr. If the law 

Secretary Benson. It would depend on how many small farms 
were included in the higher support level. 

The Cuatrman. May I point out, according to the Secretary’s 
own 

Senator Munpr. According to your figures, at the bottom of the 
page, 90 percent of it comes from the big farms. 

The Carman. That is right. That is the point I desired to 
make, that according to the Secretary’s own statement, 90 percent of 
the market sales are made by these larger farmers, and bn 10 per- 
cent by the smaller ones. 

Senator Munpr. It seemed to me so many of our problems evolve 
from these so-called uneconomical farms—the farm of $2,500 or less— 
that we are justified in trying to make an approach which would 
treat that problem differently from the big farmer, who may be get- 
ting along all right now in many instances. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, the basic need for many of the small 
farmers, many of whom don’t produce any basic commodities, is for 
them to get an economic unit that they can operate efficiently. 
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Senator Munpr. That goes to the point of credit, and, of course, it 
to the point of giving him a little more income, so he can buy a 
little more. 

Now, what Senator Thye and I are trying to do is see if we can’t 
find in this price-support mechanism something so that the little fel- 
low can accumulate that credit and gradually work himself out of 
that preferential price-support class. 

Secretary Benson. When he goes out to buy that extra land, he 
will displace some other farmer. 

That is the tendency. Land values are going up, too; so, with all 
these problems, it is not as easy as you would think. 

We do think there is an opportunity, however, through the rural- 
development program, where farms are so small, maybe some in- 
dustry could be brought into the area to absorb the excess labor, and 
still permit those people to live on their farms. 

Senator Munpr. That is a long-term program. We have been try- 
ing to attract some industry out to South Dakota for a long time. 

secretary Benson. It has taken hold very satisfactorily, after 2 

ears. 

Senator Munpr. As a stopgap, I would like to see the Department 
give some serious consideration to picking out the legislative flaws 
in the proposal Ed Thye and I have made. 

If we have some legitimate flaws, 

Senator Humpnurey. I can help you. I got the whole report a 
couple of years ago from the Department. They are the same old 
arguments. 

enator Munpr. Those flaws I don’t think are very legitimate. 

Senator Humrurey. Well, I don’t think they are legitimate, either. 

Senator Arken. May I ask a question ? 

The CHatrman. Senator Aiken. 

Senator Arken. Haven’t we separate agencies within the Depart- 
ment working against each other? This is nothing new that has 
happened recently. 

We have the Farmers’ Home Administration, which can lend a 
farmer money enough to buy land to make his farm an economic 
producing unit. 

On the other hand, many of our farmers—and this is particularly 
true in the Northeast—have land of their own that may be rocks 
on it, or scrub, which, if cleared, would give him an economic pro- 
ducing unit at half the cost. 

Yet, the new rules of the agricultural conservation program pre- 
clude the use of money for that purpose. 

I have run into those cases. 

Secretary Benson. Of course; then you run into the whole prob- 
lem, too, of our effort to actually reduce production. 

Some of these programs tended to increase production. 

Senator Arxen. That is true. But you have your overall situation 
working against the requirements of your marginal farmer, whom 
you are trying to help through the rural development program. 

The Cuamman. Senator Young? 

Senator Youne. Mr. Secretary, in North Dakota, we have hun- 
dreds of applications from small farmers for loans from Farmers’ 
Home Administration to increase the size of their farm. 
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There is land available to them. The farmers have a good repay- 
ment record. But I think I am correct in saying that there hasn't 
been a dollar available through the FHA out there to loan these 
small farmers to increase their holdings for several months. 

In my State that is the best way in the world to increase the size 
of these small farmers, give them a chance to buy an extra quarter 
section. 

We have all these loans pending, but not a dollar available. 

Secretary Benson. May I ask Mr. Scott—— 

The CuarrmMan. Just a moment. 

Secretary Benson. I thought Mr. Scott might comment on that 
question of funds, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scorr. The funds which Congress made available last year, 
Senator, were apportioned out among the States according to the 
formulas in the law, as you know. 

Our requests for funds for this purpose were reduced by the 
Congress. 

The committee report—I believe it was in the House, I am_ not 
sure—indicated there were some misgivings about the extent to which 
Farmers’ Home Administration at this high level of land prices 
should be out making real-estate loans. 

Anyway, the funds we have have been allocated out. 

Now, we do have authority as you know to make insured loans, on 
the same basis as we make loans from the appropriated funds—up to 
100 percent of the appraised value of those Bn and 90 percent of 
this would be insured. 

It is true that we have not been as successful during the past 12 
months in getting insured loan funds, as we have been the previous 
year. During the past 6 months, it has been better. 

That has been a limiting factor, § Senator, in the financing of those 
farms up there. . 

Senator Youna. It has gotten worse in my area instead of better, 

I don’t know of any money available now in insured loans in my 
State. 

Mr. Scorr. I was speaking systemwise. We have been reluctant 
to raise the interest rate on those loans. We have authority, and we 
have not exercised it, to raise that interest rate. 

We are encouraged in the last few months to think that we are 
going to get a good deal more insured loan funds at our present rate, 

Senator Humpnrey. May I ask my question? 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Senator Humeurey. This is in reference to a point being discussed 
by Senator Thye, Senator Mundt, and Senator Young of the rural 
development program. 

That is a specific point which I wanted to bring to the attention 
of the Secretary here today. 

In northern Minnesota, there is a county known as Itasca County. 
It is participating in the rural development program, and has been 
designated as a pilot county under that program. 

I have here in my hands a memorandum from the Itasca County 
ASC Committee, addressed to the Minnesota ASC Committee, in 
which the unanimous recommendation of the county committee was, 
as follows: 
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When the Itasca County meeting of the ASC community chairmen was held 
September 30, 1957, for the purpose of electing the county ASC committee, we 
felt we should make a thorough study of the present very serious situation of 
agriculture in this county—since we were elected by and represent the general 
thinking of the farmers of Itasca County. 

We looked very thoroughly into the problems and basic needs of a successful 
rural development program in this fresh area of northeastern Minesota. Our 
first unanimous conclusion was that lack of sufficient cleared acres for forage 
crops and tame or open pasture—not brush or timber pasture—was necessary to 
pring our farms up to the minimum size for efficient self-sustaining units, which 
is more than ever the No. 1 problem or obstacle to sound agriculture here. 

We do not plan, nor desire, to bring about a greater total of cleared or crop 
acres in this county or area, but, rather, a consolidation of our total cleared 
acres into the immediate workable vicinity of our grade A milk producers, and 
other young, full-time real farmers, who sincerely want to farm and farm only, 
but self-supportingly. 

The tremendous planting and timber-stand improvement practices all are be- 
ing diligently, soundly, and effectively pushed here, with the result that Itasca 
County individual landowners have planted well over a million trees from 1950 
to 1957, or over 900 acres of wrongly situated for present-day cropping farm- 
lands planted to the best timber species, since 1950, in Itasca County alone. 

In view of all this permanent retirement to trees of so much improperly 
located farmland here, we urgently request the restoring of the ASC program 
for pasture clearing, at least for those real and true full-time farmers, who 
have a serious and unquestionable need for more clearer acres, for forage and 
tame, open, nontimberland pasture, as established by and vouched for by a com- 
mittee drawn from the county extension service, the extension forest, the Rural 
Development Service, the ASC, the Farmers’ Home Administration, and so on. 
We feel that this practice is the most seriously needed and soundest, most con- 
structive farm program or ASC practice that could be offered our hard-pressed 
northeastern Minnesota farmers. 

In additon to the above committee of Federal agencies passing on each 
applicant farmer and farm, the SCS approval of the particular soil acreage in 
each case could also be a requisite as a further instance of this restored 
pasture-clearing practice being used only where it will be most effective, as 
well as most badly needed. 

We believe that in view of the greatly increased cost of pasture clearing, it 
would be well to increase the allowable range of cost-sharing in this badly needed 
practice, also, if possible; but restore it anyway, by all means is our urgent 
prayer to you. If you cannot see your way clear to restoring this practice with 
the safeguards suggested above, you could further limit the number of acres 
eligible for this clearing practice to not more than the number of acres planted 
to trees each year. 

At our present rate of tree planting, we are permanently retiring 250 acres 
to good timber species each year. 


We would also appreciate your careful consideration of the nearly 1,000 acres 
total already planted to trees here. 


This was a recommendation from the local county committee, from 
the grassroots of the rural development program. 

The editor of the local newspaper took this up. 

One of our fine citizens, whose father spent a generation in develop- 
ing this county as a dairyland, wrote me about it. He is Mr. A. H. 
Frick, the county agent in Itasca County. Here is what he had to 
say : 

We had an ASC land-clearing practice with a cost-sharing payment of up to 
$20 per acre; also a pasture-clearing practice with $10 per acre cost-sharing 
payment, and a brush-spraying practice with a $5 per acre maximum payment. 


Now all three of these reasonable and good aids to our rural development pro- 
gram have been stricken out of the ASC program. 


The answer or reason persons gave me was they are not conservation. 
Well, if they were conservation a year or two ago—and they were sound meas- 
ures for northeastern Minnesota—everyone seemed to agree, then—why, they 
certainly must be sound conservation now. 

I cannot see the logic of the leopard changing his spots like this, ean you? 
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Now, here is an instance where the county agent, who has been there 
a lifetime, who is getting ready to retire this year and has been «ne 
of our most noes at well-thought-of agents and the local com- 
munity itself and the local county commissioners’ committee, all agree 
such a land-clearing practice is necessary so that these pastures can be 
brought together in continuous units, for an efficient iran operation, 

But the Government has said “No.” Do you know when it said 
“No”? Inthe year when the rural development program was launched, 
they canceled out the practices they had in the past that made possible 
the clearing of this land for efficient-sized farms. 

I was asked by the county agent to bring this to the attention of 
the Department, I did, to Mr. Morse. 

I have your letter, Mr. Morse, which I found to be very unsatis- 
factory, and which, by the way, everybody else to whom I referred it, 
regardless of their political attitudes, also found unsatisfactory. 
Here we see an entire county that is stymied in its rural development 
program. How does that fit in with the philosophy that has been 
enunciated ? 

Mr. Morse. I would be glad to respond. 

The rural development program is not being operated out of Wash- 
ington. It is being operated at the grassroot level in the counties 
and in the States. 

Now, here is the case of a county in Minnesota dealing with the 
State ASC committee in the State of Minnesota, We believe that 
they ought to work this out locally, and if they make a case that is 
acceptable to the Minnesota ASC committee—I believe it is cor- 
rect that as far as we have authority in Washington, we would be 
inclined to approve what is recommended. That is true as far as 
the ACP program is concerned. In connection with the rural de- 
velopment program, we have not undertaken to step in from Wash- 
ington and tell the States and the counties what they must do. We 
suggest the local people work out a practical program, and will help 
with them through our various agencies. 

Senator Humrurey. The county committee is unanimous, the county 
commissioners are unanimous, the county board is unanimous. Every- 
body is uuanimous except the secretarily appointed Mr. Sjolander, 
who has taken an attitude in the State of Minnesota that he is not 
going to expend the public funds for these programs, including for 
our flood relief and including aid in the disasters that befell us in the 
north of the State of Minnesota. 

Senator Jounston. Who appoints him? 
Senator Humenurey. The Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mr. Morse. Secretary Peterson will comment on that. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ERVIN L. PETERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Pererson. I think the essential difficulty with the circumstances 
you outline is the fact that the ACP program, which is administered 
through State and county committees, does presently provide that no 
authorized practices are available for bringing new land into 
production. 

Senator Humpnrey. Those are your regulations? 
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Mr. Peterson. Yes. 


Senator Humpnrey. Then you had better change the regulations. 
Senator Jounston. So they are handed down from Washington. 
Mr. Peterson. No; the general rule— 

Senator Jounston. You said that is your regulation. You made 
the regulation ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is not correct. We make the general regula- 
tions. Within the practices developed by the county committees and 

proved by the State committees a national program is developed. 
That program then goes back to the States and counties. Out of the 
framework of the national program they develop their program. It 
is true that the general regulations, Senator Johnston, which restricts 
the use of practices so as to prevent additional productive capacity, 
that is, new land, it would restrict the State of Minnesota from using 
these practices. I am inclined to the view that there is sufficient flexi- 
bility within the regulations that the particular circumstances to 
which Senator Humphrey alludes could be taken care of. I am not 
sure, though. 

Senator Humpnrey. I want to add that I have a resolution here 
from a county board. I want to say that every municipal official, 
every township official, every farmer I have heard from, every mem- 
ber of the county ASC committee and every member of the township 
committee—and that is about as “grassrootsie” as you can get—are for 
this proposal. The present rules are jeopardizing our efforts of farm- 
ers to help themselves. Such land-clearing doesn’t add more acres. 
The county agency has testified that it is not a matter of more acres 
getting into production; it is a matter of contiguous areas. I don’t 
claim to be an expert in this matter, but here again, it isn’t a matter 
of controversy, except that one man on the top says “No.” 

I have talked to the people in the State office about this. I have 
a substantial folder, Mr. Peterson, which I would like to discuss with 
you, if I may, at the conclusion of these hearings. 

Mr. Pererson. I will be glad to. 

The Cuatrrman. You may insert that resolution in the record. 

(The resolution referred to is as follows :) 


Whereas this county board’s attention has been called to the following situa- 
tion—northeastern Minnesota farmers are badly in need of more and better 
pasturelands if they are to be able to continue in the dairy business. Because 
of lack of suitable pasturelands, many farmers are forced to use brushlands for 
this purpose, which lands provide only a small amount of relatively poor feed 
per acre. The use of such lands for pasture also results in the destruction of 
seedling trees, which might otherwise grow into good timber. Clearing some of 
this brushland so that it can be properly managed would provide adequate 
pasture for cattle so that the rest of the brushland could be used for growing 
timber. Such practice would be helpful to the general economy of the area. 
Brush clearing is such a costly operation that most farmers are unable to 
finance it without some assistance from other sources such as the ASC program 
that has been discontinued. 

Whereas, it appears to this county board that the restoration of the ASC brush 
clearing program will not only be beneficial to the farmers and the general 
economy of the area, but will encourage good conservation practices which are 
so important to the preservation and development of our natural resources: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this county board go on record as favoring the restoration of 
the ASC brush clearing program at the earliest possible date, and that our repre- 


sentatives in Washington, D. C., be urged to lend their assistance in bringing 
this about; Be it further 
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Resolved, That certified copies of this resolution be sent to Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, Senator Edward Thye, and Congressman John Blatnik. 

Senator Hotianp. May I ask a question of Mr. Scott on the FHA 
operation brought into the discussion by Senator Thye and Senator 
Mundt. 

The operation you spoke of in connection with helping the small 
people—and the other measures you mentioned—are those being 
handled by the FHA amendments enacted year before last? 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH L. SCOTT, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT SERVICES, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Mr. Scorr. They are, Senator. 

Senator Hotzanp. That was a group of amendments handled by 
the subcommittee of which I was chairman, and which in large part 
carried out the recommendations of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Scorr. They are. 

Senator Hotianp. What I am trying to get at now is this. Does the 
law as so amended, if sufficient funds are made available, adequately 
equip the FHA to handle the small-farmer problems that were out- 
lined by Senator Young and Senator Thye and Senator Mundt? 

Weren’t you the ones who outlined them ? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Senator Hotianp. In other words, is the matter purely and simpl 
a want of funds, or is there a need for further amendment? I thin 
this record should indicate to us what is needed. 

Mr. Scorr. Senator, we have found a need for no further authority. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration is making a good many of 
these enlargement loans, and sometimes that involves adding to the 
acreage of the farm. Very often, the loan is for increasing the size 
of the farming business, but quite often, they tell me, that it helps 
deal with the more serious problem of getting the farm set up as an 
economic unit. But we do run into situations where good farm fami- 
lies that are desirous of making an economic unit out of their farm 
are unable to do so. As the Secretary has pointed out, the land is not 
available at a price that is satisfactory, land that is adjacent to them. 

Senator Hotianp. That is a practical problem which we can’t han- 
dle in our legislation. 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Senator Hotianp. But you are not here recommending further lib- 
eralization of the Farmers’ Home Administration Act? 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. 

Senator Hottanp. Now, as to the apparent shortage brought out by 
Senator Young and Senator Thye, did that result from your not 
asking for enough, or from the Congress cutting down the amount 
you asked, or from the Budget Bureau cutting down the amount you 
asked, or did it result from the method of Gisteibation among the 
States, leaving some of the States unable to handle the problems which 
existed there in greater measure than they did on the average through- 
out the country 4 

Mr. Scorr. There are two reasons. The Congress did reduce the 
amount of appropriations, and we did not get the amount of in- 
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sured funds that we had during the previous year or two, so it is a 
combination, 

Senator Hottanp. Do you have in mind the amounts of the rec- 
ommended appropriation, or the recommended authorization of 
insured operation, and the amount that was finally granted by the 
Congress ? 

Mr. Scorr. I don’t. Perhaps Mr. Grant would. 

Mr. Grant. For the fiscal year 1958, the budget estimate for farm- 
ownership loans was $50 million. The amount approved in the ap- 
propriation act was $24 million. 

Senator Hottanp. That meant, then, a materially impaired ability 
to carry out this particular program. 

Mr. Grant. It lenin the increase of $26 million proposed in 
the budget estimate for 1958. 

Senator Hotianp. Is shortage of funds which has been mentioned 
here so properly the result of that reduced appropriation, or is it the 
result of she method of distribution among the States that is required 
by the law 
an Scorr. Senator, I believe it is very largely, first, the reduced 
funds appropriated and, second, the reduced amount of insured 
funds. 

Senator Humpurey. Why did you ask for less money this year 
than you did last year? 

Mr. Grant. The 1959 budget proposes $175 million for all Farmers’ 
Home Administration direct loans, which is a reduction of $34,500,000, 

Senator Humpurey. From last year. So you are asking for less 
this year than you asked for last year. Yet you say last year you 
didn’t get enough to do the business you should have done. 

Secretary Benson. That was in one particular area only. In other 
eager es, we had ample funds. 

r. Scorr. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. But the total amount you are asking for this 

ear in the budget is $30 million less than you asked for ‘ast year. 

ou say last year the Congress didn’t appropriate enough money to 
do the job that has been alluded to here as being necessary. I think 
if you need more money in this credit operation, in the light of this 
committee’s support for adequate farm credit, you should ask for it. 
I don’t think anybody here is unwilling to support an effective farm 
program. 

Secretary Benson. Part of it was due to our inability to attract 
funds from the private market. 

Isn’t that right, Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scorr. That is correct. 

Our experience is, Senator, that we are getting money from the 
investment market at a much improved rate over the period just back 
of us. There has been a reduction, a rather marked reduction, in the 
amount of applications. Some of that has taken place in the vast 
drought area where, fortunately, we have had a good deal of rain. 
Banks and other lenders are picking up some of the business we have 
had down there; properly so. Factors like that entered into our 
estimate this year, Senator 

Senator Humpurey. May I ask, in order to clarify Senator Hol- 
lands’ question, or bring it along a little further, whether funds for 
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the particular program referred to—by Senator Holland, I believe 
that is on real-estate loans—was reduced in this year’s budget? 

Mr. Scorr. May I ask Mr. Grant? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir; it was reduced. 

Senator Humrurey. Reduced in the budget request ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hottanp. What amount? 

Mr. Grant. The reduction was in the amount of $34.5 million in 
the total loan authorizations for the Farmers’ Home Administration. 

Senator Ture. That is the overall of the $175 million. 

Mr. Grant. That is right. 

Senator Ture. We were thinking about the real estate. You were 
down $26 million on real estate last year. 

Mr. Grant. That is right. 

Senator Tur. Therefore, you can’t be down $30 million, because 
you had nothing to go on. 

Mr. Grant. The udget for 1959 consolidates all direct-loan items 
for the Farmers’ Home Administration into one amount. I believe 
the reduction which would be applicable to real-estate loans would be 
en tay, $9 million. 

Senator Humrnrey. Nine million dollars less? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. Nine million dollars less than you asked for last 
year, or $9 million less than what you got? 

Mr. Grant. Nine million dollars less than we got for 1958. 

Senator Humpnrey. There is an old Biblical description, “Ask and 
it shall be given.” 

Senator Arken. How were principal and interest payments on real- 
estate loans last year? 

Mr. Scorr. I will be glad to furnish that for the record. The re- 
payments have been very good. 

enator Arken. How much was repaid on all the FHA loans with 
interest, last year? How much was taken in? 

Mr. Grant. Senator, the collections on principal and interest on 
Farmers’ Home Administration loans in 1958 are estimated to be 
approximately $214 million, exclusive of revolving funds. 

Senator ArKkEN. $214 million. 

Secretary Benson. Overall. 

_ Mr. Grant. Yes; all kinds of loan collections. 

Senator Arxen. Loans and interest. 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. I do not have the breakdown between real 
estate and operating loans. 

Senator Arxen. Do I understand that 40,000 of the borrowers paid 
up their loans, or 22 percent paid their loans in full ? 

Mr. Grant. In fiscal year 1957, 44,000 borrowers paid their loans in 
full, which is about 24 percent of the active borrowers at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

Senator Arken. Which is a good record for those who borrowed. 
Better than any bank can show. 

Senator Humpnrry. You were reserting the record of repayment? 

Senator Arken. Yes, the thing that bothers me is that FHA loans 
are put down as farm expenses. The repayments which are repaying 
the amount of the loans go into the Treasury, and never show up as 
receipts on the farm program. 
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Senator Jounson. And they have a record which exceeds the banks. 

Senator Arxen. It makes it look like they have a record where 
loans exceed repayments. 

Senator Humprurey. Is the record of repayments very good? 

Senator Arken. Excellent, I would say, and particularly good last 

ear. 

‘ Senator Youne. May I say one further word? In my own State, 
there are hundreds of these applications on file. There are options to 
buy the land. The land is available at a reasonable price. But the 
loans program has come to a standstill. I don’t think they are tak- 
ing applications any more, because there hasn’t been any money for 
months. 

Secretary Benson. In the new budget for handling farmers’ loans, 
it will be possible to do some shifting from one category to another. 

Senator Sivsnesen Off the record. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

The Cuamman. You may proceed. 

Secretary Benson. President Eisenhower in his budget message 
and in his agriculture message has outlined a proposed farm food and 
fiber program. I shall review the major parts of this progressive 
farm program and discuss them with this committee in the hope that 
they may be enacted into law this year. Some of the components are 
budget matters; others are proposals for essential forward-looking 
legislation. 

i believe that action taken along the line of these recommendations 
will aid agricultural adjustment, provide more freedom for our 
farmers, and raise the levels of income. 

Briefly stated, the proposed farm food and fiber program includes 
15 important recommendations. They are: 

1. The conservation reserve program of the soil bank should 
be strengthened, and the acreage reserve program terminated 
after the 1958 crop. 

2. Authority to increase acreage allotments for cotton, wheat, 
rice, peanuts, and tobacco should be provided. 

3. Acreage allotments for corn should be eliminated. 

4. The escalator clauses in the basic law should be abolished. 

5. The overall range within which price supports may be pro- 
vided should be substantially widened by authorizing supports at 
a range of 60 to 90 percent of parity. 

6. Price supports for cotton should be based on the average 
quality of the crop. 

7. The membership of the Commodity Credit Corporation Ad- 
visory Board should be enlarged and the Board’s responsibili- 
ties increased. 

8. The Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
should be extended. 

9. Research efforts aimed at increasing industrial uses of farm 
products should be expanded. 

10. The National Wool Act should be extended. 

11. The special milk program for schools and other institutions 
should be continued. 

12. The sources of funds for the rural electrification adminis- 
tration should be broadened, 
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13. State participation in programs to relieve the effects of the 
drought or other natural disaster should be required. 

14. Conservation accomplishment should be improved by re- 
stricting cost sharing to those practices which achieve longer 
lasting conservation benefits and donot so materially contribute 
to increased production. 

15. An increased emphasis should be placed on our rural devel- 
opment program. 

Let us now consider these components of the proposed farm food 
and fiber program separately. 

1. The conservation reserve program of the soil bank should be 
strengthened, and the acreage reserve program terminated after the 
1958 crop. 

The conservation reserve has shown promise in returning marginal 
acres from crop production, in aiding the cause of conservation, and 
in retiring whole farms from production when the operators choose to 
do so. 

Accomplishment of the acreage reserve in production was hampered 
in 1956 by late enactment and by the inclusion of measures intended 
more for relief than for adjustment. The 1957 program succeeded in 
reducing wheat production by about 175 million bushels, cotton by 
about 2 million bales, and corn by about 225 million bushels. 

Senator Humpnrey. I saw a newspaper clipping—and I only men- 
tion this to you, without knowing whether the clipping is based on 
fact or not—which was in the New York Times about 2 or 3 weeks ago, 
to the effect that the crop production had been the highest ever. And 
it said that there was a larger production of corn. 

There is a discrepancy between the newspaper article and your 
statement here. 

Secretary Benson. These estimates, Senator, are based on our very 
best calculations as to what the production would have been without 
the soil bank. 

We have had favorable weather conditions and production has been 
large and it would have been this much larger. 

Senator Humpnrey. You are not saying it is less than last year ? 

Secretary Benson. No. 

Senator Humreurey. What you are saying 

Secretary Benson. As to what it would have been. 

Senator Humpurey. What would have happened had the acreage 
reserve not been in effect, and the acres not retired ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. That you would have produced an extra 25 
million bushels ? 

Secretary Benson. Conservatively estimated the acres taken out 
would have produced these additional quantities. 

Senator Humpurey. When I read the sentence it tells me that— 

The 1957 program succeeded in reducing wheat production by about 175 mil- 
lion bushels, cotton by about 2 million bales, and corn by about 225 million 
bushels. 

Ordinarily, one would think when you say you succeeded in reducing 
production, that you mean reducing it as compared to what you had 
before. 

Senator Ture. It was without the retired acres. 
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Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. You could have expected this volume in addition 
to what you had if they had all been harvested ? 

Mr. McLarn. This would be determined applying to each State 
their actual yield this year. 

The Cuarrman. In making these estimates, did you give considera- 
tion to the weather conditions? For instance, you say cotton produc- 
tion was reduced by 2 million bales. If it hadn’t been for the bad 
weather would farmers have produced as much as last year? 

Mr. McLatn. We applied it to the yield in the district, where the 
acres came out this year, the actual yield as shown by the crop ~~ 

Senator Jounsron. They have taken acres ie into the soil bank 
and then taken the general average for the State 

Mr. McLarn. No. We took the yield of the States where the acres 
came out. 

Senator Jounston. That is right. Then you applied that to the 
acres you have taken out. That is what you did? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. McLarn. Applied it to that yield. 

Senator Jonnston. It does not necessarily mean that you have re- 
duced the amount produced in that State or in the United States. 

Secretary Benson. It reduced the amount. 

Senator Jounston. For that particular commodity ? 

Mr. McLarn. If we had not had the soil bank, the acreage would 
have gone into the crop. This is what actually would have been 
produced. 

Secretary Benson. However, in 1958, the acreage reserve program 
will be reduced in effectiveness by the legislatively imposed $3,000 
limitation on the extent of participation. In addition, the legislative 
changes herewith recommended for 1959 provide for elimination of 
corn-acreage allotments and authorization of increasing allotments for 
other basic crops under certain specified criteria. "We should not pro- 
vide for an acreage reserve program on the one hand and an expanded 
allotment on the other. 

We should, therefore, shift emphasis within the soil bank from the 
short-time approach of the acreage reserve, aimed at reducing sur- 
pluses of the basic crops, to the long-term approach of the conserva- 
tion reserve, aimed at overall production adjustment. A conservation 
reserve program of $450 million is recommended for the 1959 calendar 
year. 

The Cuatrrman. That is in addition to what we now have? 

Secretary Benson. No; this past year, as I remember, we had $325 
million. This would be stepping it up $125 million above last year. 
The $450 million would be the total amount recommended. 

The Cuarrman. That would take care of past payments, past obli- 
gations, plus the new program ¢ 

Mr. McLarn. It would be a program of $450 million. 

The Cnarrman. I understand you. You may proceed. 

Secretary Benson. This recommended shift in emphasis would aid 
the small farmer, who would be able to retire his entire farm from 
production, if he wished. It would also aid the large farmer, who 
would benefit pricewise from the production adjustments which would 
ensue. An expanded conservation reserve can be an effective instru- 
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ment of adjustment if it is accompanied by needed changes in price 
supports. It should not become merely a means of offsetting the pro- 
duction stimulus supplied by price supports held continually at in- 
centive levels. 

The Cuatrman. Have you rules and regulations applying to the 
placing of these whole farms into the program, with respect to the 
date of acquisition, whether the owner was a real farmer, and such, 
because I can see that you might have people who would like to invest 
in cheap lands and then put them into this. We have heard a lot of 
criticism about that in the past. Have you authority now whereby 
you can administratively handle a situation of that kind? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. McLarty. Yes; we do, and we are moving more and more in 
that direction, because we recognize that problem. 

The Cuarrman. You want real, bona fide farmers to put their lands 
in, and not speculators ? 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Secretary Benson. We have regulations that protect the tenants 
in the case, also. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, the Secre- 
tary feels this section on conservation reserve will be effective only if 
the price-support levels change. As you say, it needed changes in 
price supports; is that correct 

Secretary Benson. I point out here that the price-support level 
should not be continued at incentive levels that would tend to stimu- 
late further production while we are paying farmers to take out 
acreage. That is the point that is made there. 

Senator Humpnrey. I shall not belabor the point. 

Secretary Benson. As to some of those, it is a question of whether 
they are incentive levels. Some of them may be; some may not be. 

Senator Humpurey. I could not help thinking, as you were de- 
scribing it, of the great increase in production in soybeans, and that 
the incentive level of 40 percent of parity seemed to be responsible. 
When price-support levels were higher, the increase wasn’t as great. 
I do not think you have any documentary evidence to show, for 
example, an 80 price support is more incentive than the 75 to in- 
creased production. And no real, concrete evidence, except opinion, 
that a 90 percent price-support level with acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas is any more conductive to increase than, let us say, an 
80-percent price-support level. 

I do not think the statistical information here verifies the point. 
And, therefore, I only note for the record that this is rhetorical. 
This talk about price supports held continually at incentive levels 
is based not on fact, but upon opinion. 

Secretary Benson. Senator Humphrey, the Congress, in its wis- 
dom, when it wanted to get maximum production of certain crops, 
raised the support level. The raised support levels offered the in- 
creased incentives, and I think farmers responded to prices as do most 
other sane people. 

The CHairman. Let us put in the record here that, during the 
period to which you refer, all commodities sold at prices far above 
the support level. 
Secretary Benson. Yes. 
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Senator Humrurey. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Why bring that up, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. I only bring it up—— 

The Cuatmrman. You say that Congress did it? When it didn’t 
have to do it because—— 

Secretary Benson. No. 

The CuarrmMan. Because the war was on, and all commodities were 
selling far beyond support levels. 

Senator Humeurey. The old argument. 

The Cuarrman. Sure. Why bring that up to confuse the issue? 

Secretary Benson. No. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to have that read back, because, the 
way I understood it, you said Congress put these programs on to 
get more production. 

Secretary Benson. That is true. 

The Cuairman. That isn’t correct, because prices during the war 
were far beyond the support price fixed by Congress. 

Secretary Benson. That is true. But may I say this? The Con- 

ss did not know hew high prices were going during the war. 
They knew they needed food, and they knew that one way to assure 
that was to give the incentive of a high price support, which, I think, 
was wisdom on their part. Prices did go far above the support level. 

Senator Humeurey. I suggest that the incentive went far beyond 
90-percent supports. Farmers are patriots, and they responded to 
our Nation’s needs. 

Secretary Benson. They did, indeed. 

Senator Humeurey. It was my view that higher support levels, 
which you call a production incentive, were intended as guaranties 
that after the war people would not be left high aid dry once they 
had opened up lands for the purposes of production. But I am not 
going to argue so much about whether you think it is incentive or 

think it is incentive—all I am saying is that that is an old argu- 
ment. I think I have as many facts on my side as you have on yours. 
I say your statement is not an assertion of facts, but an assertion 
of opinion. That is all. I want to put a footnote there on para- 
erp 1 No. 2. 

he Cuarrman. You have done it. 

Secretary Benson. You won’t do it with my approval. 

Senator Humpurey. I know that. I will put it on my copy then, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. Every study I know of that has been made 
shows that you do get increased production by increasing the sup- 
port level. I do not know of any competent authority that has made 
a study that has not reached that result. 

The Cuatrman. We have not had the support levels that we have 
had in the past, yet your production is greater today than it ever has 
been. Do you admit that? 

Senator Ture. In all due respect to price supports, and its influence, 
there was a time when you wanted oil crops such as flax and soy beans, 
Then you created certain incentives, even though the demand was 
there and you had a normal situation, but you did have to provide 
incentives to get oil crops. 

Senator Humpnurey. 125 percent of parity. 
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Senator Tuyr. Certainly, that was in order to emphasize the need 
of flax seeds and soy beans when there was a great need for oil be- 
cause of the war situation. Go back to the thirties, and you could not 
get a crop any cheaper than it was then because corn was being used 
as fuel in our part of the country, instead of coal. There were no 
incentives of any kind, price supports or otherwise, in the thirties, 
and yet corn so cheap that a scoop shovel of it would bring more 
fuel into the kitchen stove than it would buy in the form of coal or 
any other fuel. 

Ido not want to get back to that kind of an argument. I am going 
to try to give agriculture somewhere near basically that which is 
parity as long as I can in Congress. That is what I am sitting here 
for today, to try to find a way by which we are going to resolve the 
problem of the farmer and give him somewhere near parity in the 
agricultural economy as well as in our national economy. : 

The CHarrman. In 1952 it was 100 percent of parity. Now they 
want to make it 60. Let us go ahead. 

Senator Jonnstron. Just one joint, Mr. Chairman. I noticed the 
Secretary brings out that they are going to grow more, produce more, 
when the parity is high because they get a better price; is that right? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Jonnston. If that be so, if you set the parity low then they 
will get less for whatever the commodity is; isn’t that true? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. ' 

Senator Jounston. Now you come in here with your soil bank and 
say how many bales of cotton, wheat, you save, because you took 
acreage out of production. Then when you put on the controls, then 
you take bales of cotton and wheat out of production ; isn’t that so by 
your own argument here? You said that in regard to your soil bank, 
and you counted up how much you saved. If you take so many 
acres out, and you put the controls on you have taken that many 
more bales of cotton and bushels of wheat or whatever it might be 
out of production ? 

Secretary Benson. This program—— 

Senator Jonnston. You argue that way and I am arguing it that 





way. 

Seeitans Benson. This program is in the direction of fewer con- 
trols and greater freedom and greater markets. 

That is the thing that is important. 

Senator Youne. Could I make a motion, Mr. Chairman? I would 
like to make a motion that we let the Secretary complete his state- 
ment now without further questions and ask the questions afterwards. 

The Cuatrman. That is objected to, because I have a few ques- 
tions I would like to ask. 

Senator Humenrey. I would like to make a substitute motion if I 
might. I think in fairness to the Secretary, that is when we get 
through—apparently there are a lot of questions to be asked—we 
allow him to insert his statement as it is and have it appear at that 
part of the record, at the end of the record. I think he is entitled 
to that. And I make that as a substitute motion. 

The Cuarrman. There being no objection, that will be done. 
Secretary Benson. That will help, yes. 
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Senator Humpnrey. I would like to ask the Secretary when this 
enthusiasm developed for greater emphasis on the conservation acre- 
age reserve—which I have strongly supported, by the way, for a long 
time—I have a letter in my hand signed by the Acting Secretary, 
Mr. True D. Morse, of September 30, 1955, relating to a bill that 
I introduced, S. 1396, which reads as follows: 

To provide for the establishment of a conservation acreage reserve by the 


Secretary of Agriculture by November 15 of each year for the succeeding crop 
year. This National reserve would then be allocated to States, counties, farms— 


And so forth, and it goes on— 


While this Department feels that this bill would encourage some additional 
need for conservation, its main purpose appears to obtain adjustment and 
we do not believe that it would be an effective means of obtaining adjustment. 

And it goes on down the line and later on it says that the com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the different agencies in the 
Department was asked to study the proposed legislation and report 
the probable effect, and the Department came out four squarely 
against it, on the ground that it would be “difficult of administra- 
tion,” and because of “high cost of administration,” adding “It is 
probable, however, that several hundred million dollars would be 
needed for the award payments.” 

They are asking $450 million here. The amount is exclusive of 
funds required for cost sharing conservation payments, and adminis- 
trative expense. 

I want to say that I am pleased that you have indicated or 
of a conservation reserve policy because my original proposal was 
developed into the conservation reserve section in the existing legis- 
lation. That is what you are advocating be extended and improved, 
and I am for that. 

Secretary Benson. You raised this question the last time I was 
up here. It is the same letter. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes, sir; I did. 

Secretary Benson. I gave them the same answer as I probably will 
give now. We have always favored the expansion of conservation 
in principle. Many bills were submitted to the Department for re- 
view and appraisal. They were not acceptable. And yours was one 
of them. We did, however, after studying a number of bills, and 
after studying the problem through our committees and so on, finally 
arrive at one that we thought was workable, and we so recommended 
it to the Congress, for your support and the support of others. 

Now we propose to increase that program of the conservation 
reserve. After 2 years of experience with the acreage reserve and 
conservation reserve we propose to terminate the acreage reserve 
at the end of the 1958 crop and greatly step up the conservation 
reserve. 

Senator Humpurey. I respect your judgment. I only call atten- 
tion to what you said previously—and I quote your Department’s 
letter— 


a program that is primarily dependent on this principle would probably be-very 
difficult to dissociate with the idea of paying farmers for nonproduction. The 
bill requires as the condition for payment that the land and conservation 
reserve not be utilized for the production of any commodity for the market. 
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That is what your conservation reserve required. I submit with the 
exception of a few commas and semicolons and dots and dashes, that 
the bill that we are talking about is primarily the same legislation 
that we now have on the books. 

Tam delighted that you have come around to it. 

All aa is that at one time we were chastized for this practical 
proposal. 

The Cuamrman. May I suggest-—— 

Secretary Benson. You were not chastised. 

Senator Humpurey. Your advance report was a pretty rough one. 

The Crarrman. We will call this new approach the “Humphrey 
approach”—that we compromise ? 

nator Humpurey. I do not believe we better put any names in 
it. My be have had the Brannan plan and others, and names do not get 
very far. 
ecretary Benson. One of the biggest objections to a number of the 
bills—I don’t remember the details of your specific one—was the fact 
that it was compulsory ; required every farmer to participate, whether 
he wanted to or not. I objected to that then and I do now. 

Senator Humpnurey. One of the reasons that you objected to this 
was that it was voluntary. 

Secretary Benson. We would not object to it. 

Senator Humpurey. The point is made right here in your letter. 

The Cuarman. Proceed. 

Senator Humpnrey. May I break in off the record for a moment? 

The Cuamman. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Let us proceed. 

Senator Jounston. If you agree to go right straight through it will 
take the rest of the evening. 

Secretary Benson. No; not at the rate we have been going—I am 
Sorry. 

Senator Jonnsron. Yes; it will. 

Secretary Benson. I thought you mean the speed at which I was 
reading when I was stopped. 

Senator Jounston. I am sure that a great many of the Senators 
will have questions to ask. 

The Cuatrman. You go on to the next one. 

Secretary Benson. 2. Authority to increase acreage for cotton, 
wheat, rice, peanuts, and tobacco should be provided. 

Under present legislation, acreage allotments and price supports 
for the basic crops are determined by statistical formulas. Under 
these formulas, the permitted acreages are sharply restrictive. Allot- 
ments for certain crops may have to be reduced even further under 
present law, despite growing evidence that acreage restrictions have 
not brought about needed adjustments. 

Authority should be provided for the Secretary of Agriculture to 
increase acreage allotments by up to 50 percent above the levels deter- 
mined by existing formulas, in accordance with the criteria set forth 
in appendix B. ; 

The law already specifies that the Secretary may provide price 
support at levels above those determined by formula, and this au- 
thority has been used. Authority of this type in the case of tobacco 
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is being utilized. The law should also provide authority to crease 
acreage allotments when the mechanistic statistical formula yields 
results clearly contrary to the general interest. 

However, any acreage increases must be related to price adjust- 
ments designed to permit the growth of markets needed to absorb the 
higher production. 

The HAIRMAN. At this point, Mr. Secretary, at what ene would 
you want to increase acreage? Could you be more specific ? 

Secretary Benson. In each case, as I see it, it would have to be 
handled on its merits, after consulting with representatives of the 
producers of that crop, the farmers involved, and after giving con- 
sideration to the criteria which we have suggested Congress might 
see fit to approve. ’ 

We are faced with the problem right now in cotton. 

The Cuarrman. Let us take cotton, for instance, with the surplus 
you have on hand today. When would this authority be exercised by 
you; how soon, in other words, would it be exercised by you ? 

Secretary Benson. I do not know that we could say definitely how 
soon, but we do know that there is very great pressure at the present 
time to increase the acreage allotment in the case of cotton. 

The Cuarrman. But you would have to take into consideration the 
levels of your surpluses—— 

Secretary Benson. Yes, of course. 

The Cuarrman. That you have on hand. 

Secretary Benson. That will be one of the factors that we will 
take into sonsideration. 

The Cuarrman. And at what amount would that be—have you any 
idea? Itstrikes me that you ought to be able to tell us. 

Secretary Benson. Well, I could not tell you specifically because 
we certainly would not want to decide until after consulting with the 
farmer representatives of that commodity. 

The Cuairrman. Well, if you consult with the farm representatives 
you will have more acres. That is what they are pleading for now. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. And in the light of so much cotton on hand, how 
soon, I will repeat, would you increase these acres, and the same thing 
goes for wheat ? 

Secretary Benson. I would hope very soon. As a matter of fact, 
we have been moving cotton in tremendous volume, as you know. 
True it is subsidized, but if we get some adjustment in cotton-price 
supports, like the industry now apparently wants, I am sure we could 
step up our exports of cotton very considerably compared to what 
they were a couple of years ago which would provide opportunity to 
increase the acreage. That is the direction we have to move, expand 
markets, on the one hand and to expand acreage on the other hand. 

The CHarrman. Your idea would be to expand the cotton market 
with the reduced support-price program ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That is your idea? 

Secretary Benson. They must be properly correlated. There will 


cases where there might be some adjustments downward and maybe 
other cases where there will be need for the other. 


This will give discretion for effective administration, the same as 
we have now in the feed grains. 
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The Carman. I think that the President was very specific in say- 
ing that the Government should get out of the farming business. You 
propose to do this by lowering price supports and thereby creating a 
market at the farmer’s expense. That would be the ultimate hardship, 
it seems to me. 

Secretary Benson. We would not do anything that we thought 
would result in hardship to the farmer. We do the things that we 
think are best for him. That is the only reason for the programs. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to believe that but all I have read, and 
all I have seen in your present statement and the statement made by 
the President indicates just the opposite. 

Secretary Benson. I would like to see the Government get out of 
agriculture to a greater extent, frankly. Particularly, in some com- 
modities, I think it would be good for those commodities and for the 
farmers who produce them. 

3. Acreage allotments for corn should be eliminated. 

It is proposed that acreage allotments beginning with the 1959 crop 
be eliminated. Acreage allotments have not been effective in reducing 
corn acreage and sontiediiane As a result, the carryover of corn as 
of October 1, 1957, is at a record high in excess of 114 billion bushels. 

During the last 20 years the commercial corn area spread from 
566 counties in 12 States to 932 counties in 26 States. e legal re- 
quirements have forced a steady expansion in the extent of controls to 
which farmers are being subjected. 

Farmers have voted to eliminate corn acreage allotments both with 
their corn planters and in the referendum held in December 1956. 
In this referendum over 61 percent of the corn farmers voting indi- 
cated their preference for a program of the type recommended in the 
attached bill. Only 14 percent of the 1957 production in the com- 
mercial corn area was eligible for price support because relatively 
few farmers complied with allotments. 

Removing corn allotments will be a forward step in the direction 
of more freedom for farmers. Price supports would be provided at 
a level between 60 and 90 percent of parity for corn using the eight 
guidelines now provided in the Agricultural Act of 1949 for the non- 
mandatory, nonbasic commodity. 

The Cuarrman. That price support between 60 and 90 percent, 
would that be made available to both compliers and noncompliers? 

Secretary Benson. There would not be any compliers. It would 
eliminate acreage allotments. 

Senator Humpnurey. May I ask for the record to indicate that on 
the referendum vote the Secretary says that over 61 percent of corn 
farmers voted, but how many of the farmers actually voted? 

Secretary Benson. We have the figures. 

Senator Humpnrey. Was it not less than 25 percent? Didn’t only 
one-fourth of the farmers vote ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. So it was 61 percent of the one-fourth of the 
eligible voters that is referred to here in this statistical statement 
as to the sentiment of agriculture of corn producers? 

Secretary Benson. Senator, there is a tendency in all of the refer- 
endums for the percentage to be low. 

Senator Humpnrey. [ understand that. I think that is right. But 
this is a very low figure. I think you will agree with me that this is 
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one of the lowest figures that we have had in a referendum vote relat- 
ing to corn or any other crop. 

Secretary Benson. I think in view of what has happened since that 
probably if a larger proportion of farmers had voted the percentage 
would have been higher. 

Senator Humpurey. You would not mind if I smiled politely? 

The Cuarrman, Are you making any recommendation as to other 
feed grains? 

Secretary Benson. No, the present program we feel is quite satis- 
factory. 

3 And you support those irrespective of what the 
support price would be for corn ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Well, I think there should be a relationship, 
that is, we should consider the overall feed grain picture when we 
set the supports on any feed grain. 

The CuHatrman. But you would not in any manner wed the pro- 
grams. That is, tie the support levels for the other grains to the 
support level for corn, as you wrote in the Soil Bank Act last year? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I do not know. You mean fix them the 
same throughout all feed grains regardless ? 

The Cuarrman. Establish some relationship, I mean. In other 
words, if you support corn, will you be forced to support these others ? 

Secretary Benson. One of the eight points, the guidelines which 
the Congress has provided, indicates that we should relate one feed 
grain to the other, consider the relationship in feed values when we 
set the supports for any single grain. 

Mr. Morse. There is an area problem, too. And this was pointed 
up in the case of grain sorghums in the drought area where they 
needed feed. When you get a situation like that, as you may have 
develop again, price relationships among the various feed grains are 
especially important. I think that there is a real need for expressing 
that there should be a relationship looked at in establishing the sup- 
port price, but not to try to write it into law in fixing relationships. 

The Cuarrman. You think by reducing the minimum support level 
from 70 percent of parity, I think it is on corn—— 

Secretary Benson. 60 to 90. 

The Cuarrman. To 60, that you would reduce the production of 
corn. 

Secretary Benson. The support on corn we announced this past 
year for noncompliers was about 60 percent of parity. It will G a 
question of using a support level to give protection to the farmer 
_and still permit the commodity to reach the markets, Senator, over 
the long pull. There may be 1 year when you would accumulate 
some stocks and the next year they would feed out into the market. 
So you would not have any great accumulation over the years. That 
is the way it has worked with feed grains. 

The Cuatrman. You broke the back of the acreage reserve pro- 
gram by giving price supports to noncompliance corn last year—the 
first year of the soil bank program. 

Secretary Benson. We had the situation where the other feed 
grain farmers were getting supports without controlling acreage at 
all. And we thought that the noncomplying corn farmer ought to 
be entitled, at least, to some support in line with the other feed grains. 
That was our thinking. 
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The Cuarman. All right. That does not dispute my statement 
that that broke the bank. 

You may proceed. 

Secretary Benson. Fourth: The escalator clauses in the basic law 
should be abolished. 

This is essential. This law requires that price supports be raised 
as the surplus is reduced. This means that incentives are provided 
to build new surpluses as soon as present surpluses start to decrease. 
This keeps farm people continually under the shadow of price-de- 
pressing surpluses. 

Since our surplus disposal and soil-bank programs have been ef- 
fective in reducing surpluses, these escalator requirements are already 
apnecting to build more surpluses. Elimination of these escalator 
clauses is necessary if these programs are to achieve their purpose. 

The Carman. This would give you a free hand to do what you 
please without any guidelines from Congress ? 

Secretary Benson. No; we are proposing guidelines which are in 
one of the appendixes here. 

The Cuarrman. You want that written in the law? 

Secretary Benson. I think it should be, because you have written 
it into law for us on the feed grains and the oil crops. We think 
we should have direction on these, also. 

Senator Humpurey. Do you remember when you first proposed 
the flexible price-support system you gave us that accordion theory, 
namely, that as the supply increased the supports would lower and 
as the supply was lowered, the supports would rise? And that this 
was to be the incentive to the farmers to get the supply into line with 
demand. 

Now you want to saw off one-half of your accordion. 

Secretary Benson. No, the accordion is: still there, but it is not in 
a rigid formula. And you cannot deal with agriculture today, that 
is technological agriculture, with rigid formulas. 

I am convinced of that. 

The Cuatrman. But you work on the same principle that the 
Senator points up, of what you hope to do and then what you do 
here is to give farmers a little more flexibility—you are flexing down- 
ward always. 

Senator Humpurey. A little more uncertainty. 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. If you want to flex up we would not object to 
your narrowing the range a little on feed grains, but you gave us full 
flexibility on that. 

The Cuarrman. I am talking about the program generally. 

Secretary Benson. All we are asking is for enough range to do the 
job that we think you want us to do to help agriculture. 

Senator Humpurey. We have given you full flexibility on feed 
grains in all honor here because there are no production controls. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Therefore, we relied on the Secretary to make 
his own devices for whatever controls may be required. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Humprurey. When it comes to the so-called 90 percent al- 
leged rigid price supports, or the 75 to 90 percent supports which were 
on basic crops, they involved either acreage allotments or marketing 
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quotas. There is a difference in the formula based on the difference 
relating to the controls. 

Secretary Benson. I recognize that, Senator, but at the same time, 
as you point out, there are no controls on feed grains. 

enator Humpnrey. That is right. 

ae Benson. And now we have demonstrated you cannot con- 
not control corn or these other commodities. So we have got to move 
to the same flexibility, as we have in feed grains. 

Senator Humrurey. I must say most respectfully, Mr. Secretary, 
regarding your demonstration on corn, although you have statistical 
evidence, I think it is important to note that when you reduced the 
total number of allotted acres down to a point where farmers could 
not afford to comply and when you gave a dollar and a quarter for 
noncompliance corn in 1956, you built the evidence that you needed to 
convict the alleged criminal. 

Secretary Benson. No, no. The reason the acreage was cut is be- 
cause we were following the formula. Again, I say you cannot deal 
with rigid formulas in today’s agriculture. 

It is debatable whether we should have supported noncompliance 
corn. 

The Cuatrman. May I point out, Senator Humphrey, that the See- 
retary had full flexibility—all he asked for on all feed grains—and 
today we have more grains than we have ever had. Take sorghum, 
for instance. Last year the production was 206 million bushels, this 
year 561 million. And yet, there is flexibility there. 

According to his formula, production of sorghum should have de- 
creased but instead production just doubled. 

Secretary Benson. There are two things in connection with that, 
one is weather—we cannot always tell what the weather is going to 
be. 

The CHarrman. Oh, well. 

Secretary Benson. The acreage taken out of the basics has been 
dumped on the feed grain markets. 

5. The overall range within which price supports may be provided 
should be substantially widened. 

Presently, price supports must be provided for most types of 
tobacco at 90 percent of parity and for cotton, wheat, corn, rice, 
peanuts, and dairy products between 75 and 90 percent of parity. 
This range is too narrow to permit the expansion of markets needed 
to absorb the increased production which our farms will likely 
produce. 

Rather than determining price supports for the basic commodities 
by formula between 75 and 90 percent of parity, price supports should 
be determined administratively in a wider range—from 60 to 90 per- 
cent of parity. This range should also apply to dairy products. 

The criterion for determining the specific support level for dai 
products could well continue as at present, namely a level which will 
assure an adequate supply. The criteria for determining the specific 
support levels for the 6 basic crops should be the same as now apply 
to almost all other farm products, some 250 in all. (See appendix &) 

As background for this discussion, a review of some of the history 
of price supports is included in appendix D. 
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Senator Tuy. Would the Secretary mind one question at that 
point? If dairy supports are lowered in this year, do you believe that 
the consumer will have the benefit of that reduced price? 

Secretary Benson. I think there will be some of that passed on to 
the consumers, Senator Thye, not enough to suit me. But I do feel 
there will be, based on the experience we had before, some reflection 
in lower prices to consumers. 

Senator Toye. How much reflected before, percentagewise, that is, 
of the drop in supports, what percent of that drop went to the 
consumers ¢ 

Secretary Benson. In the case of butter and cheese I am informed 
it was the full amount. 

Senator Ture. For how long? 

Secretary Benson. On fluid milk it was a smaller amount. 

Senator Ture. For powered milk and fluid milk it was a very small 
amount. 

Secretary Benson. We can supply the figures. 

Senator Ture. For butter in the calendar year of 1953, it was 3.74. 
That was the average support price per hundredweight. That was 
at 90 percent. The average support price at that time on butter was 
67.3 

In 1954, when the drop occurred, the farmer’s price went down to 
3.15. And butter went to 56. 

But to the consumers there was only a 0.4 percent reflection on the 
price per quart at the grocery man’s delivery point. 

That is what I fear in the drop that is now proposed for April the 
Ist, that it will all come out of the farmer’s income, but not reflect 
to the consumer, because it did no materially reflect to the consumer 
nor did it reflect to the farmers in the drop that occurred in the spring 
of 1954. 

That is the unfortunate thing in the farmer taking the reduction, 
because it will be a reduction in his purchasing power, of which there 
will be a reflection in the production plants a few months later 
because of the buying power of the farmer being gradually deterio- 
rated and chiseled away. 

These are the figures that I took from your own Department. So 
if I be misinformed, why it is only a matter of your own figures. 
I have the figures right here. 

The Cuamman. Did you want to place those in the record? 

Secretary Benson. May I ask Mr. Paarlberg to comment on this? 
He has been studying it. 

Mr. Paarvpera. | think the figures that Senator Thye has given 
are from our records and are correct. 

The first effect on the retail price of butter and cheese, after the 
crop, was to show practically the full effects of the decline. 

With the passage of time, and the addition of costs in the market- 
ing structure, some of this difference was eliminated and the full 
effect of the reduction was over time slowly diminished. 

With respect to fluid milk, about half of the reduction was re- 
flected initially to the retail level in most markets. And again with 
the passage of time these markets have changed. 

We will be glad to place amplified figures in the record, if you 
would like to have that. 
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Senator Ture. This tabulation that I have right here, which has 
been set up by years from 1952 to 1957. It also reflects the price of 
evaporated milk in 1414-ounce cans. In 1953 the price was 14.6, the 

rice now in 1957 is 14.7. So the consumer got absolutely no benefit 

rom the drop that occurred in 1954 in the condensed milk support 
price. He got but a fraction of the reduction in cheese prices. 

The same thing is true with regard to milk, because m 1953, a 
quart of milk was 22.3 cents at the grocery and in 1954 it was 21.9 
cents. 

In 1955, it was 21.9. In 1956 it was 22.6. You will notice how 
it jumped up there. And in 1957 it was 24.3, 

rop the milk support price another 25 cents a hundred the 1st of 
April, and then we will see whether the consumer has gotten any 
benefit out of that 25-cents-a-hundredweight reduction in supports. 

The Cuatrman. The same thing holds true for other commodities. 
Take, for instance, cotton—who is going to suffer the loss? The 
farmer. The man who wears the cotton shirt will not gain. Those 
who eat bread will not benefit from a lower wheat price. It will 
not affect the price of bread at all. Only the producers of the raw 
commodities will suffer. 

Take corn for instance; corn is selling at 55 percent of parity— 
that is today—that is during December 1957. And I daresay that 


the price of beef and the price of hogs has not gone down in 
proportion. 

Senator Ture. Your beef price reflects the shortage of numbers 
of feeder cattle due to the elimination or the reduction in the beef 
cattle population during the drought years. And you are trying to 
build up your beef stock on the range area and, therefore, your beef 


offered to the slaughteryards is relatively in small numbers. That 
is the reason. 

But. yoy leave feed grain continue at its low level and I am fearful 
of the pork situation just as I was positive that it affected the poultry 
prices of last year. These are factors that bring about either an 
abundance of either meat or poultry, one or the other. 

Secretary Benson. I think the record should show 

Senator Symrncton. May I interrupt? 

Senator Ture. I am through. 

The Cuatrman. The Secretary was about to make a remark. 

Secretary Benson. I believe that history will record that a pegged 
price for butter above the market has helped competing products. 
And I think that a pegged price on cotton will do for rayon what a 
pegged price on butter has done for oleomargarine. 

And you and I cannot tell the difference, I will say that very 
frankly. And my taste is rather sensitive. 

Senator Jonnston. The cost of cotton has very little to do with the 
price of the shirt. In the first place when it is raw you will find that 
the cotton is 56 percent in the making of the cloth itself. Then labor 
is 30 percent. And 20 percent goes for all machinery and overhead 
and other things. That is the first processing. Then when it. goes 
into bleaching, or in all of the other processes that it goes through, 
each step it comes up. When they get thicaah with it, it only amounts 
to about 10 or 15 percent of the shirt’s cost. So when you reduce 
cotton vou do not get any reduction when you buy the shirt. 
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Secretary Benson. I was going to say that the price of cotton does 
affect the question of holding markets against rayon. And it does 
affect holding world markets. That is the theory. Two years ago 
we had lost almost half of our world market for cotton. We have 
lost a good part of our domestic markets to rayon. Any commodity, 
if it is going to endure, must be competitive in price, in quality, and 
in promotion. 

enator Munpr. I would like to direct the Secretary’s attention to 
the subheading 5, “The overall range within which price supports 
may be provided should be substantially widened.” 

Assuming this is true, when you widen that range, first, when you 
lower it, the limit is downward, when it pushes it up the limitation 
is upward. 

I presume that you selected 60 percent as the stopping point for 
going down, because we have to have something, a disaster level be- 
yond which prices could not fall, but I cannot for the life of me under- 
stand why you place 90 percent as the upper limitation. 

It seems to me that the position would be much more consistent 
and, perhaps, more persuasive, if you would recommend range from 
60 to 100 percent, because I think, to follow your philosophy, to try 
to cope with stepped-up production, that by offering an dseducemiont 
of 100 percent you can make your philosophy work more effectively. 
I cannot see anything magical about the figure of 90 percent. I can- 
not understand why you want to stop there all of the time. 

Secretary Benson. Senator Mundt, we can now, following appro- 
priate hearings, put the support above 90 percent if the facts justify. 
Congress has given us that authority. And, of course, it was used 
during the war, as you know. 

Senator Munpr. In war times it was found very useful. 

I am talking about writing it now in the new law. I cannot under- 
stand why you don’t suggest that it be 100 percent. Ithinkthe power 
at the appropriate hearings should rest with you to go as far above 
100 percent as you have to go. Perhaps, setting 150 at the top. That 
might be a reasonable approach. 

What is so magical about 90 percent ? 

Secretary Benson. Nothing in particular, except that it is what has 
been written into the law in the past. Probably, it will give us the 
top of the range we need. 

Senator Munpr. That is true. 

Secretary Benson. We have the authority to go beyond 90. I 
would have no serious objections if the Congress wanted to raise it 
beyond 90. 

Senator Munpr. You are not objecting to anything over 100? 

The CHarrman. Of course he does not, if it is discretionary. 

Let us go ahead. 

Secretary Benson. I will not go over that ground again. It has 
been plowed three times. 

The Cuatrman, It has been plowed 12 times. 

Senator Youne. The Secretary indicates he has no desire to do that 
and no plans to do that in the next year or 2, so we might wait couple 
or 3 years before we go into that. 

The Cuarrman. I believe that-is what is going to happen. 


Secretary Benson. If we do wait the evidence in support of the: 


direction we want to move will be increased, I am confident. 
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Senator Symrneron. I have not asked a question for a couple of 
hours. May I ask this question ? 

Mr. Secretary, as I understand it, you are cutting the farmers’ price- 
support rate on dairy products 10 percent, in order to maybe—and I 
say “maybe” because of the excellent comments of the senior Senator 
from Minnesota—so that the consumer may get a cut of 2 percent in 
prices of fluid milk; is that right ? 

Secretary Benson. No; not for that purpose, certainly not. 

Senator Symineron. But that is what the results are. 

Secretary Benson. That is debatable, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. Oh. 

Secretary Benson. As a matter of fact, there are a number of fac- 
tors in the situation as to why we made the adjustments. In the first 

lace, the law specifically indicates that we should set the supports at 
evels that will bring forth adequate production. And legally, if we 
ean be assured that we can get adequate production at the minimum, 
then we are in effect required to set them at the minimum. 

Senator Symineron. You are saying that Congress is the one that is 
forcing you to cut the price ? 

Secretary Benson. Legally it is required, but from the standpoint 
of pure economics, it is, also, csaneal And from the standpoint of 
the long-time interest of the dairy industry and the expansion of the 
markets, I think it was, also, required. 

Senator Symineon. Isn’t it a fair statement to say that you know 
what would happen to the price if you cut the price support? 

Secretary Benson. I think the adjustment we have suggested as of 
April 1 will have the effect of reducing prices somewhat and expand- 
paced 

enator Symineton. What you have done is—— 

ee Benson. It means greater volume moving through the 
markets. 

Senator Symrneton. I believe you have said in speeches that by 
doing it you would give the consumer a lower price; have you not? 

Secretary Benson. I have milked cows most of my life. My prin- 
cipal concern in this action was the dairy farmer, and not the con- 
sumer. Although I do think—— 

Senator Symrneron. I am sure that you are a great cow milker, 
and I am sure you could beat me in a test. 

Secretary Benson. I do not know whetherI can. . 

Senator Symrneron. I am interested in the figures. You decided 
to cut the price-support rate on milk, dairy products, about 10 per- 
cent and at the same time you made talks in which you said, I believe, 
that that would help the consumer. Therefore, you are cutting the 
price to the farmer about 10 percent, in order to give the consumer 
about 2 percent, if Senator Thye is wrong and not 2 percent, if he is 
right; is that correct? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, your premise is wrong. We 
didn’t do it for the consumer. 

Senator Symineton. Well, you knew—— 

Secretary Benson. We did it because we thought it would be good 
for the producer. We felt it would tend to increase the consumption, 
yes, and we recognized that income is not only price, as I mentioned 
this morning—it is price times volume, minus expenses. 
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Senator Symineron. Of course. 

Secretary Benson. So the producer is interested in the volume— 
increased expansion of markets. 

Senator Symrveron. I believe your whole premise, in cutting the 
price supports, is basically wrong because you justify it on the ground 
that it will discourage production. You have said that for some 
years, ever since I have been in the Senate. 

On the other hand, I have gone out and talked to hundreds of dairy 
farmers, with Congressman Brown here, who represents the Spring- 
field milkshed. We did not find a single farmer who agreed with 
you. Every farmer we talked to said that inasmuch as he had fixed 
obligations, for example, tax payments, loan payments at the bank, 
when you cut his prices, he has to work that much harder to get more 
volume, and create more production in order to pay his fixed obli- 

tions. 

TOW, therefore, we have a difference of opinion. I think you have 
said farmers ought to go into a different crop. It would be very hard 
for any dairy farmer to shift, for example, to beet sugar. He has his 
investment in a foundation herd, machinery, and equipment. 

And, therefore, he tries to create more production instead of less. 

So all I say is that to the best of my knowledge you have cut the 
farmer, whom you represent in the Department of Agriculture, 10 per- 
cent in the price-support rate for dairy products in order to get a ques- 
tionable 2 percent consumer price cut. You say you didn’t do it for 
that purpose, but you knew what was going to happen when you did 
it. That isa fair statement, isn’t it? 

Secretary Benson. The long time effect, I am sure, will be good for 
the dairy industry. I know that we have a fundamental difference. 
I think that every reputable study of this problem that I know of 
does show that farmers respond to price the same as other people. 

Senator Symrnaton. Well, I will say this 

Secretary Benson. If the price is low 

Senator Symrneron. Certainly, if you have taken $9 million from 
the dairy farmers of Missouri and—— 

Secretary Benson. That cannot be because it has not become effec- 
tive yet—it won’t be until April. 

Senator Symineron. Your action will cost the American farmer 
some $200 million. 

Let me ask you a question here on your language. I want to be sure 
I understand what you mean. In these sentences you start off: 

The criterion for determining the specific support level for dairy products 
could well continue as at present. 

Is the implication there that if we give you the 60 instead of 75 as 
the base that you are not going to cut it to 60? 

Secretary Benson. I see no particular need to cut it to 60. The cri- 
teria which the Congress has given is that we set it at a level that will 
assure adequate production. We, of course, would follow that. 

Senator Symrneoton. If 75 is what you want, why do you ask for 
60, and at the same time say in effect, you won’t use it? 

Secretary Benson. Well, as I indicated this morning I think from 
the standpoint of safe and sound administration, we need a wider 
range. e have it in some other commodities. It works and works 
well. And with the guidelines we want the Congress to provide, it will 
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give us the flexibility that we need in order to get the job done and 
make these supports most effective, and avoid piling up huge surpluses 
in Government warehouses which in turn tend to destroy markets. 

Senator Symineron. How much more dairy products do you think 
we would have to sell to get the market in balance? 

Secretary Benson. Not very much. 

Senator Symineron. How much? 

Secretary Benson. We are buying about 5 percent now. We have 
to expand the market 5 percent to consume everything produced. I 
think that is possible. I do not think we have anywhere reached the 
saturation point on dairy products. But there has been a tendency in 
some segments of the dairy industry to start to go to sleep when it 
comes to promotion and merchandising, because they can turn over 
any excess to Uncle Sam. It is not a very geet conditioning for the 
rough and tumble of the market place to be in the position where the 
Government warehouse is part of the market. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you think there is any possibility we will 
produce more milk at the lower support price? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, the trend, I think, the longtime 
trend, tends to be upward. Our population is increasing. We are 
consuming more. I certainly feel it will tend to slow the rate of in- 
crease and it may tend to level it so as to bring the supply into better 
balance with the market needs. 

Senator Syminerton. If it does not slow it, or does not level it out, 
then you would exert your economic structures according to the law, 
wouldn’t you? 

cet Benson. If we thought it best for the dairy industry we 
would. 

Senator Ture. Will you yield there for a moment? 

Senator Symrneron. I will be glad to. 

Senator Tre. I checked on the dairy population. As I have it, 
the cow population as of 1956 was 20,922,000, and in 1957 it was 20,- 
642,000. In 1955—I am going back—it was 21,997,000. So the cow 
een was a little lower in 1957 than it was in 1956. 

will concede that we have had an increase in milk production per 
cow. But the cow population as such—— 

Secretary Benson. Has declined. 

Senator Tuye. Has declined. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, there is another factor, Senator Thye 
and Senator Symington, to be considered, and that is the very favor- 
able feed-dairy ratio. 

Senator Tuys. Cheap feed. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Ture. That is the threat to overproduction. That is what 
Iam fearful of. 

Senator Symineton. The thing that I am increasingly apprehen- 
sive of is that you say your policies are for ae the farmers, and 
yet over 4 million people have left the farms in the last 5 years. 

And the farmers in my State, the dairy farmers—— 

Secretary Benson. How many ? 

Senator Symrneron. Four million farm people. 

Secretary Benson. You said farmers. We only have 4.9 million. 

The Cuarrman. He said people. 
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Secretary Benson. We do not know. The trend off farms has been 
going on since the thirties, and even before that, and I guess—— 

Senator Symineron. Has it accelerated ? 

Secretary Benson. No; it has not. I have the figures here, if you 
would like them. 

Senator Symrneton. How many people do you estimate will go off 
the farm next year? 

Secretary Benson. We have no estimate. 

Senator Symineton. In your talks do you not advise them to go 
to the cities to get jobs? 

Secretary Benson. I think we should keep it fluid enough so that 
they can move in any direction they want, off or on the farms. 

ar Symineron. And you would put a million more people in 
the cities to look for jobs? 

Secretary Benson. During the period of the war, Senator, and im- 
mediately following, when we had high wages in industry and when 
we were mechanizing agriculture, we had our biggest exodus out of 
agriculture that we have ever had. 

Senator Symineron. The farmers in my State of Missouri read 
what you have said, and then they tell me, “But it isn’t working that 
way. He isnot helping me; he is hurting me.” 

We talked a lot about Public Law 480 this morning. 

Actually, this Government is committed to helping the people in 
India, in the farm business, and I am not saying that is wrong. But 
the problem of agriculture in India is to break up the large land 
holdings and get some land into the hands of the little people. It is 
hard for me to understand the policies of the Department of Agri- 
culture which are squeezing the Vittle fellow off the land. 

Secretary Benson. It is not set that way. There is no such policy. 

Senator Symincron. It is what is happening now. This is the fifth 
year you have defended this position before the Congress, and each 
year it has happened. 

Secretary Benson. Farm population has been dropping steadily 
since 1933. At that time there were 34.4 million people on the farms, 
about 26 percent of the population. By April, 1953, the farm popula- 
tion had dropped 10 million, and represented about 14 percent of the 
United States total. 

Senator Symrneron. From when ? 

Secretary Benson. It dropped from 10 million from 1933 to 1953. 

Senator Symrneron. But it dropped 1.8 million, on your own fig- 
ures, in 1956 alone. 

Secretary Benson. Since then the farm population has dropped 
about 2 million. 

Senator Symineron. It dropped 1.8 million from 1956 to 1957. 

Secretary Benson. Over the 20-year period farm population 
dropped on the average of about 500,000 per year. 

Senator Symineron. That is right. And in 1956 it dropped 1.8 
million. We haven’t got the 1957 figures yet. 

What did it drop, in your estimate, in 1957 ¢ 

Secretary Benson. In the 4-year period since 1953, farm population 
dropped about 2 million, as I indicated, about the same average rate 
as the previous 20 years. Farm population is about 20.4 million, and 
represents 12 percent. 
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Senator Symineron. It dropped 1.8 million in 1956. What do you 
think it is going to drop in 1957 ? 
aeeeed Benson. We don’t know, Senator. But I do know 

is 

Senator Symineron. Haven’t you got some estimate ? 

Secretary Benson. For the first time in the history of this Govern- 
ment, I think we have a program that meets the needs of the small 
sensneetnn farmers, and helps them make the adjustment they need 
to make. 

Senator Symrneton. Haven’t you got any estimate of 1957? The 
year is over. 

Secretary Benson. I don’t know that we have an official estimate. 

Do you, Don? ’ 

Mr. Paarveerc. We don’t. 

Senator Symineron. When do you get an official estimate in 1958 
of what happened in 1957 ? 

Secretary Benson. It will come out as of April 1 of 1958, on 1957. 

Senator Symineton. You don’t have an estimate, then. 

Secretary Benson. It is based on a sampling. 

The Cuatrman,. One at a time, please. 

Secretary Benson. It is not a census. It is based on sampling, and 
we will have the results of that sampling for 1957 on the ist of April 
of this year. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, let me ask you this question: 

Have you ever voluntarily raised the price-support level on the 
basics since you have been in office ? 

Secretary Benson. I have on some of the feed grains where we had 
complete special discretion 

Senator Syminetron. Which one? 

Secretary Benson. I did it on soybeans. 

Senator Symrneron. That is not a basic. 

Secretary Benson. No; itis notabasic. That is true. 

Senator Arken. Dairy products. 

Secretary Benson. I have set it higher. 

Senator Symineton. On soybeans you raised it from $2.04 to $2.15, 
between 1955 and 1956. Now, have you ever voluntarily raised it on 
aa other important crop in the last 2 or 3 years? 

ecretary Benson. Yes; for flaxseed. I certainly would, if I 
thought it was in the best interests of the farmers. 

Senator Symineron. I am sure you would. I know the interest of 
the farmers is deep in your heart, but I am asking you, did you ever 
raise it voluntarily ? . 

Secretary Benson. I don’t know that we have, on basics. I have on 
some of the others. 

Senator Symineron. I know you haven’t on the basics. Will you 
tell me what others you raised it on? 

Secretary Benson. I mentioned soybeans and flaxseeds that I can 
recall definitely now. 

Senator Symrneton. Ten cents on soybeans in 1 year. 

Secretary Benson. In each case—I mentioned this morning that 
we had never set supports below 60 percent. I was in error. We 
have never set them below 65 percent. 

Senator Symineton. Right. 
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Well, now, Senator Thye—— 
Secretary Benson. They were set at 60 percent back in 1951-52, 
T am speaking of flaxseed. 

Senator Symrneron. Senator Thye mentioned butterfat. I want to 
ask what else besides what Senator Thye mentioned, and the soy- 
beans you mentioned, on what other commodities have you ever raised 
the price to help or hurt the farmer, whichever it may be ? 

Secretary Benson. We set forth a level which we think will permit 
the commodity to flow into consumption and expand markets. This, 
we think, in the long run, is best for agriculture. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read into the 
record that, except for the two items, soybeans and butterfat—dairy 
products which we have talked about—that the items on which price 
supports have been voluntarily raised in order to help the farmer have 
been wool, mohair, tung nuts, dry beans, and cottonseed and flaxseed. 

Secretary Benson. And dairy products. 

Senator Symrinerton. I said those. 

Secretary Benson. I am sorry. 

Senator Symrineron. I said Senator Thye mentioned that. 

Secretary Benson. I don’t 

The Cuarrman. The occasion of the raising of the support price on 
dairy products was when the President vetoed the first farm bill last 
year and announced—before we passed the second one—that the price 
would be raised, and that is when it was done, Senator Symington. 

Senator Humrnrry. I think there was some slight adjustment, if I 
am not mistaken, in the preannounced wheat-price support, and then, 
after the veto, there was a new announcement made. Now, I don’t 
want to say that there was any coincidental relationship between the 
veto, the price adjustment, and the election, but it was a happy occa- 
sion, at least. 

Secretary Benson. We will continue to set them at the level we 
think is best for the producers of that commodity, from the longtime 
standpoint. It doesn’t do a farmer any good to set the support at a 
level that tends to dry up his markets, because there isn’t any sat- 
isfactory substitute for markets. All you need to do is point to cot- 
ton teday, which is one of the sickest commodities we have. And, yet, 
the support levels have been relatively high all the time. Now they 
want the support level lower, and that comes out of experience. 

Senator Symrnetron. Mr. Secretary, are you familiar with wool? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I can tell it when I see it, Senator. 
[Laughter.] I used to herd sheep. 

Senator Symrncron. You mean you could tell whether a sheet is 
wool or nylon or cotton ? 

Secretary Benson. I know a little bit. I am sorry; I didn’t mean 








Senator Symrneton. That is all right, sir. We all like to have a 
little fun. Certainly, the farmer is not having any. [Laughter.] 
Now, let us see. In 1955, you raised the price support on wool from 90 
to 106 percent. 

Secretary Benson. We were following the law which was passed 
by the Congress, Senator. 

Senator Symincton. Well, now, I asked Dr. Paarlberg, when he 
listed these figures, to list those which were not ones where you were 
forced to follow the law; so, either he is wrong or you are wrong. 
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Secretary Benson. Well, let me say this: There is no rigid formula 
in connection with wool, as there is in some of the other commodities, 
but the Congress determined that wool is a strategic fiber. It set 
a goal of 300 million pounds domestic production, and asked us to 
devise a program which would achieve that goal. We devised a pro- 
gram nid recommended to the Congress, and the Congress approved. 
We have been carrying out that law, aiming to get the 300 million 
pounds. We haven’t reached it yet. 

Senator Humpnrey. I want to ask at this point—will the Senator 
yield ? 

Senator Symrnoeron. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. You have price supports at 106 percent of par- 
ity on wool, don’t you? I mean the equivalent is 106 percent of parity ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humenrey. Mr. Secretary, has that produced the wool that 
you wanted ? 

Secretary Benson. Not yet, sir, but let me—— 

Senator Humrenrey. Has it produced more than you had before? 

Secretary Benson. We have produced more than we would have 
without it. Let me explain. 

We have had a very serious drought situation in a good part of 
the important sheep areas of this country. In those sections there 
has been a liquidation of flocks, a forced liquidation, that has offset, 
in large measure, the increase in other areas due to the higher in- 
centive on wool. We have evidenced now, assuming we get no more 
drought, that there will be some increase in wool production. 

Senator Humpnrey. How many years have you had the Wool Act? 

Secretary Benson. I think this is the third year. 

Senator Humpnrey. Have you had, at any time, a price support 
equivalent to less than 90 percent? 

Secretary Benson. Not during that period; no. 

Senator Humpurey. Have you gotten the increased production 
that you had contemplated by the establishment of those price sup- 
port levels? 

Secretary Benson. No, because of drought. 

Senator Humpnrer. Now, you see, Mr. Secretary, on every item, 
whenever we get into a discussion, it is either that you had unprece- 
dented good-weather conditions that brought in the increased pro- 
duction or you had the drought, which curbed the sheep production. 
Now, I want to know, did you have 3 years of drought for sheep? 

Secretary Benson. Do you disagree with the facts, Senator? We 
had not only 3 years of drought; we had 4 or 5 years in some 
areas. The State that was hit hardest, possibly, was Texas, which 
is our greatest sheep State, and there isn’t any question but what 
it cut into the sheep population and the production of wool. 

Senator Humpnurey. But the weather is always variable, Mr. Sec- 
retary. I don’t want to be dogmatic about this, but, you see, when 
we discuss, rather than argue, agricultural economics, you always 
have to take into consideration the variables of nature. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Humrurey. And, therefore, I think it is right that we 
should take averages rather than just 1 particular year. I am fully 
cognizant of the importance of at least 5 years, if possible, and not 
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less than 3-year averages, to try to take into consideration weather 
variables. But you have made the point here so clearly that high 
levels of price supports or price support equivalents are incentives 
to high production, but the truth, as I have said, is that such a 
declaration is merely a statement of opinion. Now, the one exam- 
ple that you have of better than 100 percent of parity price sup- 
ports is in wool, weather or no weather, sir. 

In my part of the country it hasn’t been dry, and I want to tell 
you the wool production isn’t up very much, even with 106 percent 
of parity. 

Now, you don’t just raise sheep in Texas. There have been sheep 
raised in other parts of the United States, and when it was dry in 
Texas, we were half flooded out. We could not only have had our 
sheep with plenty of water, but we could have given them a full 
immersion. 

Secretary Benson. Are you suggesting 

Senator Humpurey. I am suggesting most respectfully, Mr. Sec- 
retary, because I have argued this point for years, that price alone 
is not the incentive that is responsible for what you call increased 
production. 

Now, I have always felt when you got over a hundred percent 
of parity with price supports that you are definitely going to have 
incentive for excess production. It has been my argument, and 
maybe I can’t substantiate it, but I think I can as well as you can 
your argument, sir, that 90 percent of parity is not an incentive to 
excess production when you have other factors involved, such as 
these voluntary controls or these enforced controls. 

But I submit to you that if you were putting this before a jury, 
the one example that you have, that there are feed grains at not 
more than 70 percent of parity with expanded production, while at 
the same time there is wool at 106 of parity without an increase in 
production, would not be sufficient to support your argument. Now, 
you figure it out for yourself. 

Just go to the ordinary average citizen, and ask him which one 
adds up to an incentive. 

The trouble is when you don’t get a fair enough price for your 
commodity, you have got to produce more. It is just as if you got 
paid $1 an hour and it costs $60 a week to live, it means instead of 
working a 40-hour week you have to work a 60-hour week. 

Secretary Benson. There is no complete study that I know of that 
will support you, but you may have your opinion, as we all may. 

May I say we heard that same argument when hogs went down 
to $10 a hundred, that that was going to result in increased pro- 
duction. But it didn’t. The farmers made their adjustment, and 
hogs are now up to $20 again. 

enator Humpurey. Wait, now. 

Hog prices follow corn and feed prices. You wait until the hogs 
come in this spring, and although I know you and I won’t want to 
make a money-wager publicly or privately, I am willing to wager a 
lunch at the best restaurant in town that hogs won’t be $20 or $18 
a hundred, under present prices of corn. 

Secretary Benson. That doesn’t prove anything, Senator. The 
fact remains that when hogs get down, farmers cut the production, 
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and you are saying yourself that you are nt Oy increase next 
spring. Why are they going to increase? Possibly because prices 
are high. Farmers are going to respond, and get-—— 

Senator Humrnrey. I want to say also, Mr. Secretary, that when 
hogs get down to $10 a hundred, producers will go out of business. 
They not only go out, they are forced out. You can always get people 
out of production if you break them. 

Senator Benson. Nobody wants to break them. 

Senator Humpurey. You can’t produce hogs at $10 a hundred. I 
am not much of an expert, but I sure have been learning. 

Secretary Benson. I used to produce some hogs myself, and I want 
the price substantially above $10. 

Senator Humpnurey. We need them at about $17, or $18, or $19. 

Secretary Benson. That is where they have been for about a year. 

Senator Symrneron. I have to leave but I first want to thank the 
Secretary for his good humor and tolerance. I am representing a 
good many people who are in trouble. I know you know my questions 
are based entirely on the problems facing our farmers. 

T only have just one more question. 

Secretary Bierce. Senator, if we could help your farmers, we 
would be happy to. 

Senator Symrneton. Many farmers would say that statement con- 
tained a small ounce of insincerity. 

Secretary Benson. No; that is not so. We will help them in the 
way we think sound. It may not agree with what you want. 

Senator Symrneron. “Every time Moses strikes the rock, my 
people seem to get hurt.” 

‘ ow, let me just ask a question, Mr. Chairman, if I may, along these 
ines. 

This administration favored, as I remember it, a minimum-wage 
law, did they not? 

Secretary Benson. I think that is true. 

Senator Symrneton. I think the previous law was 90 cents mini- 
mum; is that correct ? 

Secretary Benson. I think that is right. 

Senator Humpurey. 90 cents. 

Senator Symineton. 90 cents; that is right. 

Secretary Benson. And the Congress passed, I believe, a $1 
minimum. 

Senator Symineton. That is right. 

Now, your Department publishes reports that the dairy farmers of 
Wisconsin are getting 45 cents an hour. That is less than half of the 
minimum-wage law. What do you think the dairy farmer’s wages 

er hour will be as the result of your latest action? Certainly, it will 
e less than 45 cents. What do you think it will be? 

Secretary Benson. In the long run, it will be better. It will be 
higher, because they are going to reach an expanded market. 

enator Symrneton. How many decades are we talking about? 

Secretary Benson. I am not talking in terms of decades. 

Senator Symrineton. How many years? 

Secretary Benson. I am talking in terms of a year or so, a short 
period. We have got some expansion in markets before, and in a very 
short time after we lowered the price supports. 
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Senator Symrneron. How much lower do you think it will be in 
a year or so? 

Secretary Benson. I am not in a position to make an accurate esti- 
mate. I don’t know, but I 

Senator SyMineron. My final question is: Don’t you think the Goy- 
ernment has a responsibility to help the farmer get some kind of 
return for the work that he does, that is reasonably comparable to 
what the base labor in other segments of the economy got 

Secretary Benson. And I think the farmer will be more apt to get 
it with less Government, rather than with more. 

Senator Symineron. And therefore, if you had your way, you would 
take these price supports off entirely ; would you not? 

Secretary Benson. No. I haven't said that at all, but I have 
pointed out that it is those commodities for which we have had the 
effort of the Government to peg prices and to control acres that are 
the ones in greatest trouble today. The livestock industry, the poultry 
industry, the fruit and vegetable industry are relatively better off 
because they haven't had that kind of interference with their opera- 
tions. 

Now, I think it is all right to provide support at a reasonable level, 
but not to put it at the point that most of the commodities go into 
Government warehouses instead of into markets. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you think 75 percent on dairy products is 
an unreasonably high level ? 

Secretary Benson. I have never said it was unreasonable. 

Senator Symrneron. I know you never said it, but do you think 
it is? 

Secretary Benson. I have said that the support level which we have 


announced for April in my judgment was best for the dairy industry 
and for dairy farmers. 


Senator Symineton. What level is that ? 

Secretary Benson. I think time will show that. That is 75 percent 
minimum. 

Senator Symineron. Why do you want 60 percent ? 

Secretary Benson. Because it is conceivable that there may be 
times when you would want a wider range than 75 to 90. We have 
it in some of the other commodities. There have been times when 
we have used it to the advantage of the farmers concerned. 

Senator Symrneron. In other words, when the man is making 45 
cents an hour with the price support level over 80 and then it is cut 
to 75 he will get considerably less than 45 cents an hour. Despite 
the fact that we have a minimum wage law of $1 an hour, you ask to 
further reduce the return of the dairy farmers. 

Secretarv Benson. I would like to see our farmers get $2 an hour 
but they will never get it through Government regulation and control 
and price fixing. 

The Cuateman. Mr. Benson, in answer to a question by Senator 
Symington you said that the dairy farmer would be better off in the 
long run. Have you in mind the same number of farmers you now 
have, the same number of cows now producing, that they now are milk- 
ing? Or do you mean by lowering the price you are going to get 
rid of both cows and some farmers ? 

Secretary Benson. No. 
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The CuarrMan. That would decrease production and increase grass 
income per farmer. 

Secretary Benson. I am not thinking of getting rid of farmers. 
I am thinking of expanding markets, Senator Ellender. 

The CuarrMan. We have been talking about that for about 21 

ears. 
r Senator Arken. Do you think the parity formula is a good yard- 
stick to use in fixing support levels in any way ? 

Secretary Benson. I think it is a weak measuring rod. 

Senator Arxen. The reason I am asking 

Secretary Benson. And I think it is less applicable today under our 
technological revolution in agriculture than it was back in 1910 to 
1914, for example. 

Senator Arken. However, dairying is still carried on more by hand 
than some of the others. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator ArkeN. The reason I asked if you thought the parity 
formula is a good yardstick is—— 

Secretary Benson. I think it has limited value. 

Senator Arken. That in October the Department issued a report 
on the dairy situation. For the year 1956 prices in the dairy industry 
generally, we will say, in the Central Northeast, which is the nearest 
I could get to home, would average around 90 percent for the year 
round for dairy products, and the dairy farmer and his family earned 
an average of 70centsan hour. But in the cash Grain Belt of Indiana, 
Illinois, lowa, where they sold the cash grain for 70 percent of parity, 
they earned an average of $1.71 an hour, or 21% times as much as 
the dairymen got by selling their products for 90 percent of parity. 
And when you get up into the Northeast, the price 1s really around a 
hundred percent. 

That doesn’t make sense at all, does it ? 

Secretary Benson. No, it doesn’t. As a matter of fact, there has 
developed through the years a sort of halo around this question of 

arity. 

; Senator Arken. When the broiler people produce a broiler in 8 or 
9 weeks that used to take 16 weeks, how do you write that change due 
to hybridization of the birds and the use of antibiotics into the parity 
formula ? . 

Secretary Benson. Senator Aiken, there is no formula, in my judg- 
ment, that can satisfactorily be used as the full criterion for price or 
income actions. That is as direct as I can put it. 

Senator Arxen. I raised that question because we are basing our 
arguments a lot on a yardstick which for many commodities today isn’t 
worth the paper it is written on. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. It is outmoded, but just about a 
year ago we suggested some improvements. 

Senator Arxen. It is unfair to dairy products. It is more than fair 
to those farm commodities which have become virtually all push- 
button operations. 

Secretary Benson. As a matter of fact, the parity comparisons, 
generally speaking, only call attention to changes that are taking place 
or occurring. But by themselves they neither indicate why these 
changes are taking place or how much the change is or what should be 
done about it. 
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Senator Arxen. All right. There is one other thing I wish you 
would do something about—maybe more than one. 

Secretary Benson. Ill be glad to help, if I can. 

Senator Arken. When we ship a thousand tons of powdered milk— 
that is quite a lot of powdered milk, but I am just using this for an 
example—to Vietnam, and give it to them, that is charged up to the 
agricultural people as a loss. When we ship a hundred tanks that 
have been used by our Army to Vietnam for their use, that is not 
charged up as a subsidy to the Chrysler Corp. or whoever made the 
tanks. I think we have got a discrepancy there which is distinctly 
unfair to agriculture in that when we give away agricultural com- 
modities, they are charged up to the farmers. en we give away 
any mechanical products, electrical equipment, roadbuilding equip- 
ment, or anything like that, it is a subsidy to the country that gets it, 
not to the manufacturers. 

Senator Humrurey. And listed in behalf of national security. 

Senator Arken. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. The question, of course, on many items is whether 
they would be given away if we didn’t have them in Government 
warehouses and have them in surplus. 

Senator Arken. Well, that is the kind of armament we have been 
giving away, too. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. Possibly —— 

Senator Arken. Except some of it has never been used. Some of it 
has been used a little, and some has become obsolete. We give it away 
and that is in effect a subsidy to industry just as surely as giving away 
surplus rice or dairy products is a subsidy to agriculture. 

Senator Humrpnrey. May I just add that I think Senator Aiken 
has brought up a very important point for all of us here in reference 
to these formulas. 1 am not unmindful of this and I know it is a 
difficult problem for the Department. 

The thing I want to emphasize in a constructive way here to the 
Secretary and his associates is that all of us realize the importance of 
the development of these new markets. I think we have been finding 
some: new markets. I think this is possibly-the most constructive 
approach that we have made in the field of agriculture. It is no secret 
that I am a very vigorous and vociferous and persevering exponent 
of the work of Public Law 480. I want to say in this milk and dairy 
situation, for example, that much of our military assistance program, 
and much of our economic foreign aid program, would literally 
collapse were it not for the assistance of the agricultural commodities 
that come in to absorb the increased purchasing power in these coun- 
tries that we assist, thereby preventing wild, runaway inflation. And 
I feel that we ought to get our bookkeeping right around here so that 
the true story is told; No. 1, that the Department of Agriculture 
shouldn’t have all these costs charged up against it. 

The farmers shouldn’t have these costs charged up against them. 
And what is more, we ought to look to the long-term pull. There 
is no doubt in my mind that where you have reconstituted milk as a 
result of the sale or the gift of dried powdered milk, you have ac- 
tually built for the long term in these country dairy markets, and 
that is what we are looking into, and it is going to stake some time. 
I would much rather see us provide a program for more farmers at 
a fair price on the basis of a continuing program of utilization, par- 
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ticularly of powdered milk—I just take that one item—than to cut 
back local farm producers in an effort to balance off supply and de- 
mand at home. 

Congressman Brown of Missouri asked me a question for the Sec- 
retary which I put down here on paper. Should agricultural prices 
be based on cost of production plus reasonable profit ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Of course, that question has been up many times. 
Whose costs will you take? And whose calculations will you take? 

It is a very diflicult thing to base a program on costs, and then if 
you do that for one segment of our economy, would you do it clear 
across the board ? 

It involves very difficult problems, Senator, as I am sure Congress- 
man Brown realizes, too. 

It has been proposed many times. I have never known the Con- 
gress to consider it very seriously. 

Senator Humpnrey. Well, are you ever going to come to Congress 
with any proposal in light of your feeling that the Government activi- 
ties in agriculture frequently impair agriculture rather than assist it? 
Are you planning to come to Congress with any proposal that will 
get the Government out of the farm or out of agriculture? 

Secretary Benson. Some of these things we have recommended 
here will move in that direction, Senator. I am sure of it. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, may I put the record straight on 
just one thing more, and then I think Iam through. 

Being a cosponsor of Senator Barrett’s wool bill, I don’t want the 
record to look as if I were backing a dead horse. So I would like to 
put in the record these figures. 

In 1956 it was estimated that we had 27,900,000 sheep on our farms. 

A year later it was estimated we had 30,800,000, or an increase of 
a little over 10 percent. Ithink—— 

Senator Humpurey. What did we have in 1955, Senator Aiken? 

Senator Arxen. In 1955, it was 27,137,000. There was a drop of 
a hundred thousand that year. 

I think that probably was due partly to the drought and probably 
partly to lack of breeding stock. 

The increase between 1955 and 1956 took place mostly in the East- 
ern and Southeastern States, where there was rain. Minnesota 
showed some decrease that year. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Mundt? 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman—you said this morning, Mr. Sec- 
retary, there had been more changes in agriculture in the lifetime 
of the people in this room than in the past 2,000 years, and most of 
those changes, I daresay, have taken place in the last 20 years, 

And, for the last 20 years, we have been discussing a farm program 
pretty much within the boundary of legislation passed in 1938, deal- 
ing with parity formulas, which we all recognize are badly distorted 
as far as certain kinds of products are concerned, and dealing with 

rices. 

. The discouraging thing to me about this whole discussion is that 
we continue to think in terms of this bill 20 years ago, and trying 
to modify it and change it, despite the fact that in the past 20 years 
everything else has been entirely changed. 
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Automobiles have been ch ; jet propulsion has come in; we 
have got supersonic planes, and we have got sputniks flying around, 
and we are living in a different world. 

The Cuarrman. Who has sputniks flying around? You said “we.” 

Senator Munpr. All right; the world has. Let us say that. We 
will have them very soon. 

To me, the discouraging thing is we don’t modernize our thinking 
in this whole agricultural program. We have been playing with the 
same marbles for the past 20 years. We haven’t even changed the 
marbles or the box. Sometimes we tilt the box up and the marbles 
roll down at one end, and we have low price supports and the farmer 
gets hurt, and then we tilt it the other way and have high supports 


and the ee hurt. 
What we need in this business is new marbles, a new box, a new 


approach. 

us relate that to the dairy products. Since I have been on the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, many times we have people 
come up to the Department about this research business. They have 
told us they have got a new way for packaging milk, whereby it can 
be hermetically sealed and eliminate the cost to the consumer involved 
in packaging and delivery and preservation. 

e have been almost on the verge of saying it is 100 percent satis- 
factory. It is good enough now. They are using it in Cuba. But 
it has got just a light taste of Caramel. 

It seems to me instead of trying to rearrange these old marbles in 
this old box all the time, that we come up with a little vision, a little 
imagination, a little appropriation. Give a million dollars or $2 
million or $5 million to the first processor who will start using these 
hermetically sealed milking tins to distribute milk. 

You have provided, then, permanently an increase in the revenue 
the farmer gets in the dairy, and you have produced also a reduced 
cost for the consumer. 

And the same think is true in corn. We are right on the verge 
of making paper out of corn. They have published a newspaper in 
Illinois out of corn. There are a few little yellow specks on that, but 
if we would say we are going to put $5 million on the auction block 
to the first processor who will develop a commercial newsprint out of 
corn products, then you have got something permanent. You have 
got a new marble in the box. 

I would like to see us spend a little more money in utilizing the 
research we have done and a little less in trying to rearrange the 
marbles from one end of the box to the other, when the statistics 
seem to indicate nothing happens either way. 

Secretary Benson. Senator Mundt, if and when I get through this 
statement, I assure you, I will cover the field that you mentioned. I 
am in general agreement with what you say. 

I think our big opportunities are in the field of utilization research, 
developing new uses and new products. With the budget recom- 
mended now, we have provided, if the Congress approves it, one 
hundred and seventy-some-odd-percent increase in that area alone 
over the 1953 fiscal year. 

We have strengthened our Department. We have strengthened ag- 
ricultural research. We are moving more in that direction, maybe 
not as dramatically as you would like us to. 
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Senator Munpr. I want to cross that bridge from research to ul- 
timate utilization, and you are going to have to provide some kind of 
incentive, some kind of subsidy, or something to induce someone com- 
mercially fabricating a product, whether it is milk in hermetically 
sealed tins or newsprint from cornstalks or corn products. 

Someone has to encourage this private-enterprise printer to take 
that chance. I don’t think you could begin to spend, if you did it 
in every available product, 10 percent of what it costs us to support 
these products in the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

You are talking about markets as a final answer to the farm prod- 
ucts. You have got some markets. You have got them at home, 
and you have them permanently. Somehow, we are going to crack 
through this research and get it over into utilization. 

It certainly isn’t any more difficult to lick this caramelization prob- 
lem, put the milk on a pantry shelf, let it stay there for 6 months, 
put it in the refrigerator to cool, and use it when you want it, thereby 
obviously stimulating the consumption of milk. It shouldn’t be as 
hard to do that as building an atomic submarine, but we built an 
atomic submarine during the 20 years we have been rolling these 
marbles back and forth in the same box. 

Secretary Benson. I think we have made tremendous progress. 
Maybe one of the things we need is to take a few new marbles. 

nator Humpurey. Maybe we ought to shine up a few old ones. 
I have got a letter about the school-lunch program slowly deteriorat- 
ing and closing down. I have a folder of mail about the school-lunch 
program being cut to ribbons. This marble I would like to keep in 
ihe box: but it would be a good idea to shine it up a little bit. 

I can’t understand how we can talk more about cutting back on 
our agriculture, when the school-lunch program itself is being whittled 
down in terms of the commodities available. I have, from our own 
State, estimates that you pon last year on an average 12314 
meal-days out of a potential of 174. Your pro for protein com- 
modities this next year will be 11 days out of 174; and protein is 
something that we are long on, rather than short. 

Secretary Benson. Senator Humphrey, we have provided un- 
limited quantities of commodities we have had in surplus. There was 
a time we had beef in our surplus, in cans, and aah et cetera. We 
don’t have those items now. We don’t go out on the market and buy 
products and then turn them over to the States unless there is a 
surplus-supply situation that warrants such purchases to help farm- 
ers. The surplus commodities that we do have on hand are available 
for school lunch. We do supply some foods that are not in surplus, 
but this is limited, and under the provisions of section 6 of the National 
School Lunch Act. 

a Senator Humpurey. That surplus is what you have in Commodity 
redit. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. Government stocks. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yet. you can have actual surpluses outside of 
CCC holdings; for example, lard—not that we use that in school 
lunches, but it is a good overseas product. You could have-—— 

Secretary Benson. We have used some of it. 

Senator Humpnrery. All over the United States there may be 
excess lard, but if it isn’t owned by the Commodity Credit you 
wouldn’t call it surplus. 
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Secretary Benson. We have used lard in the school-lunch program. 

Senator Humpnrey. Surplus, by law, is what the Commodity 
Credit has, and what you claim to be surplus holdings of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation ? 

Secretary Benson. That is what we used in the school-lunch 
program. 

Senator Humpurey. I want the record to note that I have letters 
here from the Department of Education of the State of Minnesota 
and from the superintendent of schools of Minnesota, relating to the 
shortages of school-lunch supplies. 

Secretary Benson. 6. Price supports for cotton should be based on 
the average quality of the crop. The price support for cotton should 

based on average grade and staple the same as for all other crops. 
This would be an additional step in placing cotton in a better com- 
petitive relationship with foreign cotton and synthetic fibers. It 
would also eliminate the differences in handling supports for cotton 
as compared with other crops. The net effect of this provision on 
su os levels is an ee of 1.1 cents per pound. 

e present law requires Middling %-inch to be used as the standard 
grade for determining parity and price supports. Only about 5 
percent of the crop, however, is now of this specification or lower. 
Obviously, Middling %-inch is not a representative quality for 
American upland cotton. The lack of demand for these shorter, less 
desirable, staple lengths at prices equal to or above their loan rates 
causes them to go under loan and, eventually, into Government 
warehouses. 

Currently, too large a proportion of the CCC stocks is in these low- 
quality cottons, difficult to market and expensive to store. As these 
lower grade cottons back up in carryover stocks, they tend, under pres- 
ent law, to reduce the allotment for all cotton producers. Further- 
more, if we are to develop a continuing expanding export market, we 
should not encourage the production of these less desirable qualities. 
Rather, we should try to keep the United States in the forefront as a 
source of quality products, competitively priced. 

7. The membership of the Commodity Credit Corporation Advisor 
Board should be enlarged and the Board’s responsibilities increased. 
There is no desire on the part of the present Secretary of Agriculture 
to expand his discretionary authority beyond what is needed for sound 
operation of programs. However, there is a recognized need for addi- 
tional administrative discretion in establishing price-support levels 
and acreage allotments. 

Therefore, it is proposed that the present law relating to the CCC 
Advisory Board be amended to provide that specific duties of the 
Board shall include (1) making recommendations to the Secretary as 
to acreage allotments and the levels of price support for mandatory 
and nonmandatory commodities, and (2) requiring the Secretary to 
consult with the Board in establishing price supports and acreage allot- 
ments. In addition, to make the Board more representative, provision 
should be made for an increase in the membership of the Advisory 
Board from 5 to 7. 

Members should be appointed by the President, as at present, but 
with confirmation by the Senate Not more than four members should 
be of the same political party. 
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8. The Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act should 
be extended. It is recommended that Public Law 480, the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act, be extended for 1 year 
to June 30, 1959, and authorization be provided for an additional $1.5 
billion for title I sales for foreign currency. 

A large part of the progress made in reducing surpluses has resulted 
from programs carried out under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954. This act, passed at a time when the net 
inflow of commodities into Government storage was at a high level, 
has helped to put these commodities into consumption channels in a 
constructive manner. 

Public Law 480 exports have made a major contribution in the at- 
tainment of an alltime high in total United States agricultural exports 
of $4.7 billion in 1956-57. In 1956-57, they accounted for these parts 
of total exports: Wheat, three-fifths; rice, four-fifths; vegetable oils 
about one-half; cotton, about one-third; corn, two-fifths. More detail 
regarding Public Law 480 exports and donations is included in ap- 
pendix E. 

Authority for foreign-currency sales under title I expires on June 
30, 1958, and the present authorization of $4 billion for title I programs 
will probably be completely committed early in 1958. Authority for 
title II famine donations expires on June 30, 1958, but unexpended 
funds still are expected to be sufficient to cover needs in 1958 and 1959. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question, please? 

I take it from that that the amount authorized for titie I operations 
for this fiscal year was inadequate. You authorized to make a billion 
dollars of sales, I believe. 

Secretary Benson. You might say it is somewhat inadequate, Sena- 
tor Aiken. 

Senator Arken. But how inadequate? 

Secretary Benson. Certainly, we were not able to enter into pro- 
grams for all those countries that wanted programs, and I presume 
we will never have enough funds for that. 

Senator Arken. Would it have been a billion, two billion, three 
billion, four billion more that could have been feasibly used without 
interfering with the regular trade ? 

Mr. Paartperc. They have now committed or are about to commit 
almost all of the $1 billion additional authorization under title I 
om us for the present fiscal year, with the fiscal year about one- 

alf elapsed. 

Now, what additional programing we could do, is not clear, but on 
the basis of our judgment of additional opportunities to move these 
commodities, the total amount involved would have had to be consid- 
erably larger than the billion dollars. 

Senator Arxen. Another half billion, perhaps? 

Mr. Paarsera. Well, it is hard to say. It might well be. Now, the 
billion and a half dollars that we are now asking, if it could be made 
available soon, could be used in part during the present fiscal year and 
would take care of some of the additional requests we have had. 

Secretary Benson. Senator Aiken, of course, the question of re- 
quests is not the full criterion for the moment. 

Senator Arxen. I know it is not. 
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Secretary Benson. We have to be careful not to make the programs 
so large that they interfere with commercial sales and sales for dollars. 
So we have to watch carefully the amount we move within a given 
period into any country. 

Senator Arken. You are not permitted to interfere with the normal 
channels, anyway, under law. 

Chairman, I would suggest that this committee give prompt 
consideration to this part of the request so that we may add to it enough 
authorization to through the rest of this year and do that amount 
of business with foreign countries under title I which can be feasibly 
and properly done. I know we can’t accept all requests because some 
of them never would pay out in any way, but on the other hand, the 
time to sell the surpluses is when shieibedy wants to buy them. 

The Cuarrman. Well, it is my hope, Senator Aiken, that when we 
take this matter up that we can put a provision in there to encourage 
more bartering. We are getting, as you know, a lot of foreign cur- 
rencies which are depreciating in value now, and my guess is that 
within the next 4 or 5 years some bills may be introduced to forgive all 

ayments on those, and it strikes me that we ought to look carefully 
into it with the view of having a little more for our money than we 
received in the past. 

Senator Arken. My proposal didn’t have to do with more or less 
bartering. It had to do with taking this bill up promptly, so that 
if there is any more business to be done this year which is presently 
not permitted by law, we can make arrangements to do it. I think that 
part of Public Law 480, which the overwhelming majority of Congress 
would approve, should be taken up and worked on quickly rather than 
be tied in with other proposals which we have been arguing over for 
years and probably will argue over for years to come. 

Let us not delay that, because if there is business there to do, I 
suggest that we doit now. 

The Cuatrman. There is something else that I would like to pro- 
pose in that connection. I would like to ask this question. Have you 
any method or yardstick as to how the amount that we authorize is 
to os divided as among the various commodities to be disposed of ? 

Secretary Benson. We do set up, I think, do we not, Don, a 
schedule ? 

Mr. Paarteerc. Yes. This is based in part on the requests that 
come to us and in part on our inventory position of the respective 
commodities. ; 

The CuHarrman. Well, last year, I think it was, in the case of rice, 
there were a lot of sales. You refused to sell it. If you sold it, the 
price support of rice would have increased, and I am just wondering 
if that is what prompted you to hold back the sales? 

Secretary Benson. I think, Senator, the record will show that out 
of the total exports of rice we possibly had a higher proportion of 
rice in our exports through Public Law 480. 

The Cxatrman. I doubt that rice got its just share, but in any 
event, it is my hope that in discussing the extension of the act this 
year we might have a formula written into the law which will deter- 
mine how these various commodities will share in the program. 

Secretary Benson. I have the figures here and the percentages show 
that four-fifths of the total exports of rice moved under 480. The 
next highest was wheat, which was three-fifths. 
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Mr. Paartperc. May I comment, Mr. Secretary. 

With respect to specifications written into legislation on the pro- 

aming of specific commodities, we presently have a great many 
things to take into account—the needs of the various countries and 
our own inventory position. These change with changing crops all 
over the world. We must work out these commodity export programs 
with other departments of Government. The machinery is already 
quite cumbersome, needfully, and it would, I think, make it difficult for 
us to fully utilize the potential of this Public Law 480 program if we 
were sharply neotdi¢tec hepeid what we presently are in developing the 
composition of these exports. 

Secretary Benson. May I say also, Senator Ellender, to Senator 
Aiken, that we will proceed with negotiations, anticipating approval 
by the Congress and extension of this law. Those negotiations take 
considerable time. Ofttimes into months. I think we have funds 
sufficient now for the programs that are under negotiation. 

Senator Arken. Yes; for negotiations which will be completed 
very shortly or could be completed very shortly ? 

Seater Benson. On negotiations which are now underway. 

Senator Arken. And you are undoubtedly having to prorate or 
allocate part of the authorization you have available to the different 
countries, so as to not offend any of them. 

Seeretary Benson. On the basis of need we try to, and also the 
inventory. 

Senator Arken. If there is an opportunity to get rid of some of 
these surpluses now, I would say the time to get rid of them is when 
somebody wants to buy them. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, to what extent do you gear up the 
disposition of the commodities under Public Law 480 with our regular 
Rornign aid program? In other words, what consideration do you 

ive it? 
Serena Benson. We have two committees, Senator Ellender, on 
which various departments of the Government are represented. One 
is a policy committee. The other is an operating committee. And, 
of course, we do take the foreign aid program into consideration, but 
it isnot by any means the determining factor. 

The Cuamman. But it is now being considered, more or less as a 

art —— 
: Secretary Benson. It is one of the things —— 

The Cuarrman. Of our foreign aid program; is it not? It is de- 
veloping into that. Am I not correct ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, it certainly has an impact on our foreign 
aid program, I would think, in many cases. 

The trcan The impact is increasing. 

Proceed, sir. 

Secretary Benson. Large quantities of surpluses have been moved 
during the past few years cae special programs such as Public Law 
480, but there is still a large surplus problem. There is need, there- 
fore, for continuing titles I and II of Public Law 480 to help move 
these large agricultural surpluses, for it is more desirable to encour: 
increased consumption of this abundance, rather than to have it remain 
in or enter into storage at heavy cost. 
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The $1.5 billion increase in title I is intended for programing over 
an 18-month period and would help overcome program difficulties 
(inability to adequately meet requests, erratic use of shipping spa 
less efficient management of commodity inventories) that have resulte 
from more limited extensions. At the same time it would not result 
in acceleration of the present program. This level would not displace 
normal United States dollar sales. } 

In requesting this increased authorization we are asking primarily 
for the opportunity to use commodities already oo for under the 
price-support program, or which otherwise would be acquired under 
such operations. 

This act should not be considered a permanent part of the farm pro- 

m. Therefore, we have limited our extension to 1 year. This will 
acilitate the periodic review by Con of program results in the 
light of our agricultural situation, and in terms of the needs abroad. 

9. Research efforts aimed at increasing industrial uses of farm 
products should be expanded. 

During the fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959, we have taken or will 
take the following steps to place greater emphasis on utilization 
research : 

1. Completed the realinement of the Agricultural Research 
Service, initiated in fiscal year 1957, in which the importance of 
utilization research was recognized by placing it on an equivalent 
organizational level with our production research. 

2. Strengthening of basic research in the utilization research 
divisions. 

3. Recommendation of a fiscal year 1959 appropriation of about 
$21 million for utilization research in the United States, represent- 
ing an increase of $5.8 million over the amount made available in 
fiscal year 1958. Concurrently, recommendation of a fiscal year 
1958 allocation of $2 million and a fiscal year 1959 allocation of 
$5 million from Public Law 480 funds for research in foreign 
countries on selected phases of our utilization research program. 
The total of about $26 million requested for utilization research 
in fiscal year 1959 represents an increase of more than 70 percent 
over the present level of the utilization research program. In- 
cluded with increases in the past few years this request, if ap- 
proved, would represent an increase of 174 percent over fiscal year 
1953 for utilization research. 

Our utilization research in the United States would be concentrated 
on our commodities in surplus, namely cereals, cotton, fats and oils, 
and dairy products, as well as on the development of uses for new 
crops. More details as to how these funds will be used is contained in 
appendix F. 

Senator Jounston. Mr. Secretary, what has the Department done, 
if anything, to put into operation the bipartisan committee’s recom- 
mendation which was made last year? 

Secretary Benson. May I ask Mr. Peterson to comment on that. 

Mr. Pererson. There has been no action taken to incorporate all the 
recommendations of the President’s Commission, if that is the one you 
are referring to, Senator Johnston. Out of the funds available to us 
in the preparation of the budget which has just been presented to Con- 
gress, the research program envisioned could not be totally accom- 
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modated. We have, however, as the Secretary explained in the state- 
ment, increased the regular fund for utilization research by oe 
over $5 million and are proposing to use in the balance of this fiscal 
year and the next fiscal year, part of the Public Law 480 funds, a total 
of about seven and a half million dollars. 

Senator Jonnston. You do intend to help in that field. 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is in line with what you have been doing in 
the past, sir. You are simply increasing the research. As you know, 
this committee has held hearings on the so-called Capehart bill. I 
presume you are still opposed to it. 

Secretary Benson. Well, it provides for a crash program, Senator 
Ellender. We think a rapidly stepped-up program such as we are 
carrying forward is more desirable. 

The Cuarrman. Are we to understand by the views expressed here 
today by you that that is the kind of program you want and the one 
which you would advocate, and that you would be against others? 

Secretary Benson. That is our best judgment as what should be 
done. 

The Cuatrman. So I am to understand, then, that you are still 
oer to the so-called Capehart program or any similar program of 
that character. 

Secretary Benson. In its present form. 

The Cuarrman. Am [right ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I think generall aking. 

Mr. Prrerson. A hearing was held in the House, Senator, on the 
commission’s report. There are some of the features in the Capehart 
bill, as you refer to it, that we would recommend not be incorporated 
in legislation. The Department has taken the position consistently 
that it is in favor of the general idea and supports the general idea 
of increased utilization research. That position is evidenced to the 
extent that we could evidence it with the funds available in the 
budget which is now before the Congress. 

The CuatrMANn. But your suggestion is under the Department of 
Agriculture, not as a separate agency. 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right, proceed. 

Secretary Benson. 10. The National Wool Act should be extended. 

In the National Wool Act of 1954, Congress determined— 
that wool is an essential and strategic commodity which is not produced in 
quantities and grades in the United States to meet the domestic needs and that 
the desired domestic production of wool is impaired by the depressing effects of 
wide fluctuations in the price of wool in the world markets. It was declared to 
be the policy of Congress, as a measure of national security and in promotion 
of the general economic welfare, to encourage the annual domestic production 
of approximately 300 million pounds of shorn wool, grease basis, at prices fair 
to both producers and consumers in a manner which will have the least adverse 
effects upon foreign trade. 

The National Wool Act has been operated as an incentive payment 
program to expand wool production without (1) raising the tariff or 
otherwise adversely affecting trade with friendly countries, (2) in- 
creasing the cost of wool to consumers or adversely affecting the com- 
petitive position of wool, and (3) having the Government in the wool 
merchandising business. 
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Under this act, the incentive price for shorn wool is established each 
year at such level as the Secretary determines to be necessary to en- 
courage an annual production of 300 million pounds. The incentive 
price for — of the 4 years of the present program has been 62 cents 

r pound. 
mr is legislation is scheduled to expire at the end of the 1958 season. 
We recommend that it be extended in its present general form. 

The Crarrman. Mr. Secretary, at the present rate, how long will 
it require to reach its 300 million pound goal that has been written 
into law ? 

Secretary Benson. I can’t give you a definite answer tothat. Could 
you, Marvin ? 

Mr. McLary. If we had favorable weather so that eople could get 
back into the sheep business, I think we would rapidly move in that 
direction. The reason it hasn’t moved more rapidly up to now is 
that conditions haven’t been favorable in the large sheep-raising areas. 

The Cuamman. You heard Senator Humphrey say they had favor- 
able conditions and there hasn’t been any material increase there. 

Mr. McLarn. In the eastern part of the United States there has been 
a considerable increase. 

Secretary Benson. That is in small farm blocks, generally speaking. 

Senator Barrerr. Let me ask you this, Mr. Secretary. Isn’t it a 
fact that when the wool bill was enacted, that we had a large stockpile 
of wool on the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation which had 
a very depressing effect on wool prices, and as a consequence the Wool 
Act got off to a bad start? Also, I would like to have you discuss for 
a moment the situation from the standpoint that wool and sugar are 
the only two agricultural commodities deficient in supply in this 
country, and the fact that sugar has been treated separately from 
other farm commodities for quite some time. 

Secretary Benson. Well, Senator Barrett, I am glad you mentioned 
that one point, particularly the effect which the Government stocks 
of wool have had in this whole picture. 

We sold the last of those stocks in December of this past year, so 
the Government has no more wool in storage. In both sugar and 
wool, the commodities you mentioned, we are deficit producers in this 
country. AsI recall, we produce about a third of our wool and about 
one-half of our sugar, The Congress has determined through legis- 
lation that both of these commodities are somewhat strategic in 
character, and that it is to our advantage to produce a portion of our 
supply. 

n the case of wool, Congress set. an exact figure. In the case of 
the Sugar Act, it is special legislation to try and provide at least a 
certain proportion of our production domestically. Both programs 
I think have worked fairly well as incentive programs. In the case 
of wool, we have run into this drought situation which you have men- 
tioned, but I still feel the program will accomplish its objective if we 
have normal weather in the sheep area, which I expect we will have. 

Senator Barrerr. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Jounstron. Mr. Secretary, do you think it is right for us to 


= pprring the tariff at the same time we are keeping the parities so 
igh ? 
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Secretary Bnnson. I don’t know that there isa spntion of lowering 
the tariff involved in this now. I don’t think there is any further 
proposal for lowering the tariff. ) 

Senator Jounston. There will be, though, this year. It will be 
coming. And we want to know. 

The Cuarrman. May I suggest this. The wool bill will come up on 
its own, and I stated to Senator O’Mahoney today in answer to a 

uestion by him that this committee would meet again next Wednes- 
ay, and we would set a date of hearings on the wool bill so we can 
discuss all of this matter at that time. 

All right, proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. 11. The special milk program for schools and 
other institutions should be continued. 

We are recommending a 2-year extension in the special milk pro- 
gram to increase fluid-milk eee children in schools, sum- 
mer camps, and child-care institutions. is will extend the present 
aunual authorization of $75 million through June 30, 1960. This 
program is making an outstanding contribution to the expansion of 
markets for fluid milk. Equally important, it is providing more chil- 
dren with more mlik—a very real improvement as far as their dietary 
needs are concerned. 

During 1957, participating children consumed 1.8 billion half pints 
of milk, a 29-percent increase over 1956, and expenditures totaled $61 
million. An additional 1.8 billion half pints of milk were consumed 
under the national school lunch program. So, as a result of the two 
programs, children consumed 3.6 billion half pints of milk last year. 

Authorization should also be continued for milk programs which 
presently serve the veteran’s hospitals and the military service. More 
detail on these worthwhile programs is included in appendix G. 

12. The sources of funds for the rural electrification administration 
should be broadened. 

The President in his budget message referred to the recommenda- 
tions to open up new sources of loan funds to finance the REA electric 
and telephone programs. This will enable the sound needs of these 
rural systems to be financed adequately and the purposes of the Rural 
Electrification Act to be accomplished through the appropriate use of 
Federal and private funds. This broader authority will permit meet- 
ing the needs of farm families while recognizing the increasing de- 
mands for these services by rural nonfarm consumers. 

Estimates of capital funds needed to finance the growing demand 
for electric power in rural areas indicate that dollar requirements 
during the next generation will far exceed the $314 billion loaned by 
the Federal Government through REA during its first 22 years of 
operation. The proportion of nonfarm use will undoubtedly continue 
to increase. (See tare H.) 

The magnitude of these capital requirements and the change in the 
character of the services to be rendered under the expanding system 
emphasize the desirability of finding an adequate source of funds other 
than primary dependence on the Federal Treasury. 

Tnitial sponsorship of REA programs by the Federal Government 
is in keeping with the historical practice of helping to provide needed 
ae that could not be had through private initiative and resources 
alone. 
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Historically the Government has progressively stepped aside when 
such projects have reached a state of maturity sufficient to enable them 
to move ahead soundly with their own ownership, management, and 
financing. 

The REA system has arrived at a state of maturity that permits the 
development of a permanent financing plan which will adequately 
provide for its future capita] requirements and effect an orderly transi- 
tion from Government to private financing. 

Legislative recommendations will be made to the Congress to enable 
the systems to secure from private sources the additional loan funds 
needed for the sound improvement and expansion of the system in the 
years ahead. These proposed legislative changes would permit pri- 
vate loan funds to be used through an insured loan program or by a 
subordination of the Government's security position where that would 
be feasible and desirable. 

This does not mean that the REA is to be without adequate funds. 
The President’s budget message contains recommendations for further 
substantial Federal "leas funds in 1959—$150 million for the electric 

rogram and $56 million for the telephone program. This is in ad- 
ition to the unused balances from 1958 of $25 million on the electric 
program and $12 million on the telephone program. 

There are undisbursed loan commitments of about $770 million 
that have been made to various REA borrowers. These funds are 
available to finance REA approved construction plans to further ex- 
tend the services of these specific borrowers or to firm up their facili- 
ties to handle increased consumer requirements. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Secretary, at this point, may I ask this? Does 
this plan envision higher interest rates in order to bring electricity to 
the farm itself, or is it intended to permit REA to borrow more money 
where, let us say, electricity is being distributed by it in communities 
far larger than the limitation provided in the act ? 

As I recall, wherever a community is in excess of 1,500 people, no 2 
percent money is to be allowed. But if it grows to 1,500 or more, of 
course, funds are to be continued. Is that your suggestion? 

Secretary Benson. May I say this, Senator, that 95 percent of our 
farms today are electrified. Increasing demands on REA, of course, 
result from nonfarm requirements for electricity. This reeommenda- 
tion envisions the broadening of the source of capital for REA, pri- 
marily the tapping of the private money market, as you know. It 
doesn’t anticipate, as I understand it, any curtailment in the way of 
supplying power where it is needed to small communities, whether 
they be 1,500 or larger. 

he Cuarrman. When the act was first put on the statute books, the 
reason the rate of interest was fixed at 2 percent was in order to make 
it possible to bring electricity to remote places. 

ecretary Benson. Right. 

The Cuarrman. Now, that policy would not change, would it? 

Secretary Benson. No. Ithinknot. I think it isnot contemplated 
that there will be any change in the policy. 

The Cuarrman. So the change, if any, will be made as to localities 
that have grown and where it is entirely possible for REA to make 
secure loans from private sources. 

Secretary Benson. We anticipate, yes, that that will be the result. 
The Cuarrman. That will be the result of it. 
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Secretary Benson. Yes. or 

Senator Tuy. Mr. Chairman, load factors on the REA Association 
that were approved 10, 15 and some years ago, have so increased that 
they have to put in a larger capacity all the way through the system 
in order to accomodate that load factor. So many applications for 
loans are oftentimes funds to increase the capacity of the existing 
association’s facilities, you see. aye 

The Cuarrman. Well, Senator Thye, suppose that these facilities 
are being improved so as to provide—not of the farmer, but the city, 
or a newly created city or—— 

Secretary Benson. New factory. 

The Cuarrman. Or an industrial development. Do you think that 
the Government should continue to provide 2 percent money ? 

Senator Ture. Well, what I am referring to—— 

The Cuairman. That is the point I raised. 

Senator Ture. I realize what you have raised there, but I mean 
that some of the loan applications are to improve the facility that 
is in existence because it is inadequate to carry the load that is 
demanded of it, you see. I have in mind the farmer who thought he 
was going to use so many kilowatts per month and he is using 4, 5, 
and 10 times that amount. : 

The Cuarrman. I am not arguing, insofar as the farmer is con- 
cerned. For instance, I have learned from many sources that in vari- 
ous States quite a few little cities are growing up, some in places where 
there is not a house now, but arrangements are being made to have 
REA bring electricity there although there is not a farm in sight. 

Secretary Benson. I think the point is well taken. Over half of 
the requests now for new loans come from nonfarm sources, and 3 
out of 4 of the new patrons are nonfarmers at the present time. 

The Cuatrman. I believe the whole thing ought to be looked into; 
let us have the act operate for the purpeses for which it was first put: 
- the statute books, that is to bring cheap electricity to the remote 

armer. 

Now, if you want to extend that to cities and to industrial centers, 
that is something that we ought to look into. 

Allright, Mr. Benson. 

Secretary Benson. 13. State participation in programs to relieve 
the effects of drought or other natural disaster should be required. 

Legislation embodying the principle of State participation has al- 
ready passed the Senate in the form of S. 304. 

In past years virtually the full cost of the drought relief program 
has been carried by the Federal Government. If the States were to 
participate financially funds would be distributed more equitably, 
more economically, and more efficiently. This participation should 
equal at least 25 percent of the cost. 

Increased rainfall in the Great Plains has made possible the termi- 
nation of the drought relief program. -Changes could now be made 
with a minimum of difficulty to existing programs. 

14. Conservation cost-sharing should be in support of those prac- 
tices which achieve longer lasting conservation benefits. 

The budget proposes the continuation of the agricultural conserva- 
tion program of cost-sharing payments to farmers who carry out 
approved soil and water conservation measures on their farms. Au- 
thorization of funds is sought for a 1959 crop year program. 
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_ This reduction of $125 million below the present level of $250 mil- 
lion is proposed because of the general necessity to allocate expendi- 
tures only to the most essential needs so as to permit major effort in 
the national defense areas. We believe that by careful administration 
the lower authorization will be sufficient to give attention to the most 
urgent problems of conserving agricultural resources. It is con- 
templated that the Department’s total conservation effort will con- 
tinue to be maintained at a substantial level. 

The manner in which we intend to operate with these funds is in- 
dicated in appendix I. 

15. An increased emphasis should be placed on our rural develop- 
ment program. 

In close cooperation with the States, we have considerably strength- 
ened and expanded the rural development program. As you know, 
this program is a Federal, State, and local effort to improve oppor- 
tunity among the 2.5 million farm families who receive little income 
from farm marketings, 

Rural development has three basic aims: 

1. To strengthen and expand industry in underdeveloped rural 
areas and widen the range of off-farm opportunities. 

2. To help families who want to stay in farming gain the 
tools, land, and information that will permit them to farm 
successfully. 

3. To help all people in these areas arm themselves with ade- 
quate training and good health. 

Since my last meeting with this committee, 6 additional States and 
Puerto Rico have come into the rural development program, making 
a total of 30 States where the work is going forward. 

Personnel have been assigned especially to increase educational 
services on small farms; to help local citizen committees in organiz-, 
ing and planning development projects; to increase soil, water and 
forest protection, administer credit programs, and conduct farm 
surveys. 

No development in agricultural policy in recent years, I believe, 
holds greater long-term importance than the effort our departments 
and agencies are making on many fronts to strengthen, modify, and 
redirect educational and service programs in order to provide’ practi- 
cal help and guidance for small farmers and their families. Pro- 
vision has been made in the budget for these activities which are a 
part of the continuing programs of the agencies involved. (See 
appendix J.) 

The Cuarmman. Now, Mr. Secretary, in regard to that program, 
as I understand, it is primarily to take care of farmers in class 
V and VI. 

Secretary Benson. Well—— 

The Cuatrman. Classes V and VI. That is, with anual sales of 
$2.500 downward. Am I correct in that? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. Those that produce $2,500, I think, and 
below. 

The Cuarrman. I have a table here before me that indicates that 
62 percent of the farmers in the country are over 45 years of age. 
Now, what difficulty, if any, are you having in obtaining employment 
in factories for these older farmers ? 
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Mr. Morse. Well, that will vary, of course, as to their physical 
ability, and other situations. 
The Cuarrman. You have had experience. Iam asking in the light 
of your experience, Mr. Morse. 
r. Morsr. Yes, and, the social-security benefits are now available to 
farmers—they are beginning to receive benefit payments now after 


- farmers were made eligible—many of the older farmers will be pretty 


well protected in their.older age. 

The Cuatrman. You mean in addition to their pensions? 

_ Morse. Yes. With their social-security payments some of 
em: 
The Cuarrman. Are you having any difficulty in placing these 

people? That is the question I ask you. 

r. Morse. We do not function directly in that field. We look to 
the Labor Department and that is where they help. The various 
State employment services work with farm people, so I cannot give 
you specific information on problems encountered. 

Mr. Cuarman. Well, in connection with my question, I would like 
to have inserted in the record at this point a paper showing that out 
of the 4,695,000 farmers, there are only 91,000 under 25; 620,00 between 
25 and 34 years of age; 1,100,000 between 35 and 44; 1,154,000 between 
45 and 54; and as I have just indicated, 9,051,000, or 62 percent of the 
total, in age ranging from 45 and over. We have 779,000 farmers in 
the country who are 65 years of age and over. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 





1954 Census 
Average age of farmers—49.6 (144 more; % less) 


Number of 
Age group in 10-year period: farmers 

Under :25: years Of QG0— suiiss sis ices se apsh esleesd oeiqretemntpleneniot abe 91, 000 

26: 10: TA ks iti nedastietep ebleadstanibn—odsaddmeideiaetneed 620, 000 

85, 10. 44 cinics messennegpincdacsitiint tat sictenietefechenintnny ib eaieh hab beteeh Sipe 1,100, 000 

BE: 60) 6 ceisimmenshividi dite <Bikiis a Bite apnidenie enti e dibsmestntnbheperdadechatneeal 1, 154, 000 

SF Or Oo niin nc bes ecestpemitnein eigen ed nna 951, 000 

BE 08-9 OF incised asi. ke ech tlesasakions—~nal-tga-deannemer 779, 000 
ote enc cusshomesindd>atsneunedem—debtlapel~ad—undereeesl 4, 695, 000 


The Crarrman. So I can envision a little trouble you may have in 
the operation of your program, particularly in getting these farmers 
located in factories because of their age. 

Mr. Morse. You are quite right. Of course, the training and educa- 
tion is being directed heavily toward the youth still of school age and 
other young people. At the same time, vocational training for the 
older citizens is a very important factor. There are night classes, 
retraining programs, and the older farm people make very effective 
workers. 

The Crarrman. How long has your program been on the books 
now ¢ 

Mr Morse. The first meeting was held in the early part of June 
1955, and 

The Crarrman. All right. 

Mr. Morse. And during the—— 

The Crarrman. You have been operating how long? 

Mr. Morse. This is the second year in which we have had Federal 
appropriations for program operations. 
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The Cuamman. How many farmers have you taken care of up to 
now ? 

Mr. Morse. We don’t have statistical information on new employ- 
ment. We can cite examples of progress being made by projects, 
but we don’t have a tabulation that I know of that would—— 

Anse Benson. Some of the States and counties, would have 
them. 

The Cuatrman. If you have any statistics, it might be well to put 
them in the record at this point. 

Mr. Morse. We would be very happy to. There are some fine 
reports on progress and enthusiasm for the rural development pro- 
gram is spreading. 

The Cuarrman. What I am particularly anxious to know is how 
many families have you taken care of? That is the ultimate, I 
suppose. That is what we are looking for. 

(The information is as follows:) 


EXPANSION OF Jos OpportTUNITIES DuE TO RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Expansion of employment opportunities in counties participating in the rural 
development program is being accomplished using three principal methods: 
(1) Assistance in establishment of new manufacturing or marketing 
facilities or expansion of existing facilities; 
(2) Training programs to upgrade the skills of rural people or provide 
new skills; 
(3) Employment interviewing and guidance. 

In the field of industrial development, agency workers and lay leadership 
in the rural development program are cooperating closely with local business 
groups, industrial boards, chambers of commerce, etc. They assemble manpower 
and other resource information for prospective manufacturers, interview job 
applicants, enter into discussions leading to the establishment of manufacturing 
facilities, and help promote the countywide program through regular informa- 
tion channels. Where there is a need for increased or specialized production 
on farms to supply manufacturing or marketing needs, rural development 
leadership encourages farmers to adjust their production for this purpose. 

Whenever capital funds are needed for site purchase, construction, ete., such 
funds are raised locally through subscription, sale of stock, etc., initiated by 
community leadership. 

Agency personnel and lay leaders taking part in the rural development 
program have had a direct part in the following projects resulting in a con- 
siderable increase in local job opportunities: Their services and participation 
have been crucial. These illustrate the way in which job opportunities are being 
expanded. 

Chilton County, Ala., 25 new jobs, timber cutting and handling; 

Perry County, Ind., 50 jobs, small-boat manufacturing; 

Watauga County, N. C., 100 jobs, garment manufacturing ; 

Macon County, Tenn., 475 jobs, garment manufacturing; 

Choctaw County, Okla., 30 jobs, woodworking and grain cooperatives; 

Camp-Franklin-Titus County area, Texas, 130 jobs, poultry processing; 

Price County, Wis., 54 jobs, woodworking, charcoal manufacturing, and 
sport-fishing equipment (most of this employment in factory beginning 
operation, summer 1958) ; 

Chesterfield County, S. C., 58 jobs, poultry farm work; 

Berkeley County, 8. C., 70 jobs, general farm work. 

In addition to these projects, where the rural development program was of 
direct assistance, there has been a significant increase during the past 2 years 
in the number of new enterprises established in other counties and areas par- 
ticipating in the program. This increase is the result of a stepped-up campaign 
by rural leaders to balance agriculture with industry. More than 3,000 jobs 
for rural people have been provided due to industry development in 11 typical 
counties. (This includes a large-scale industry built in a southeastern Ohio 
county, employing some 2,000 workers.) A countywide rural development pro- 
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gram has broadened and reinforced industry-promotion activities in these 
unties. 

a is estimated that each new factory job stimulates enough other work to 

add the equivalent of another job in the area. 

Training programs to upgrade the skills of rural people have also been started 
in several States, as a direct result of the rural development program. In 
Kentucky, for example, about 1,200 people in eastern and south central counties 
are receiving training in such skills as welding, plumbing, and office practices. 

On-the-farm interviews and surveys will provide employment offices and 
prospective employers with information needed for industrial and employment 
expansion. Arkansas’ Department of Labor, as a result of rural development, 
cooperated in making labor surveys on 1,000 farms in 3 demonstration counties. 
Other States, including Texas, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, Maine, and Indiana have made similar 
surveys as initial projects in demonstration counties, pointed to permanent solu- 
tions to the problem of rural underemployment. 

The rural development program is a pilot or demonstration program. It is 
stimulating many activities that cannot be identified as direct results. For 
example, an extensive article appeared in a South Dakota paper reporting on the 
program in Wautaga County, N. C. It urged similar activities for the South 
Dakota area. 

Secretary Benson. Conclusion. 

The shortcomings of our past programs are quite clear. We have 
tried to legislate prices artificially, without full consideration for the 
inevitable forces of supply and demand. We have tried to control 
production artificially, without full consideration for the efficiency and 
ingenuity of our farmers. In other words, we have lacked realism. 

Our farm programs—no matter how desirable in objective—have 
failed to get the job done. And that is why our energies are now de- 
voted to the search for better nieasures to assure the sound future of 
agriculture. 

The essential objective of preserving our traditional freedoms under- 
lies the need for redirection of program efforts. Farmers possibly 
more than any other group, value the right of individual decision and 
initiative. At times they may have to sacrifice what may appear to be 
short-term advantages in order to insure these rights for the future. 

No one wants less effective programs for farmers. On the con- 
trary, we must replace policies and programs which have failed with 
measures which will assure the American farmer his rightful place in 
the abundance of our free economy. 

I have great optimism about the future of agriculture. This opti- 
mism originates from the fact that, in the final analysis, farmers will 
have to make up their minds which way they want to go. They will 
decide whether they want more freedom—more flexibility, more 
right of individual decision, more opportunity to make sound adjust- 
ments in line with their great efficiency, or whether they prefer more 
and more regimentation—more and more restrictive controls. 

Farmers are independent, intelligent people. Their thinking is 
based on the true values of rural life. I am confident that they will 
make the right decisions when all the facts are available to them. 

The forward looking realistic program which we have submitted to 
this committee represents proposals for action we feel are essential 
to the economic health of agriculture. The responsibility for imple- 
menting them rests with this committee and the Congress. We have 
oo them early in the session so that action can be taken in the 

rst months of this session. The Department stands ready to help 
your committee in every possible way. 

22062—58—pt. 1——10 
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(Secretary Benson’s prepared statement and the accompanying 
appendix are as follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE Ezra Tart BENSON 





Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, a year ago in testifying before 
your committee, I reported that “This is the first time in many years that 
Secretary of Agriculture has been able to come before your committee and report 
such favorable development.” 

I am happy to be able to report to you now that in 1957 we again have had a 
number of favorable developments in agriculture including these: 

Prices received by farmers have been running 3 percent above a year ago. 

Realized net income for the second year in succession was above 1955 levels. 

CCC’s investment in farm products owned and under loan is expected to drop 
to about $6.8 billion on June 30, 1958. This will bring the total reduction since 
the holdings of June 30, 1956, to about $1.5 billion. While the size of reduction 
is significant, it tells only part of what we have done, because in this same 
period the steady acquisition of new surplus stock under price support served to 
keep CCC inventories at high levels. 

Movement of surplus agricultural commodities from CCC stocks into con- 
sumption reached an all-time high in the 1957 fiscal year. In that year, we moved 
out of CCC inventories commodities with a total cost value of $4.2 billion. 

Exports of agricultural commodities in fiscal 1957 reached an all time record 
high level of $4.7 billion with new records being achieved by major crops. 

These improvements are gratifying to us in the Department. However, they 
still do not represent all the changes we feel necessary so that farmers of the 
Nation can participate fairly in our dynamic and prosperous economy, Our pri- 
mary effort, and to this task I am wholeheartedly devoted, must be to improve 
farm income. That is why I am appearing before your committtee today to 
recommend certain further legislative changes which we feel are desirable if 
constructive use is to be made of the abundance of American agriculture and if 
farm incomes are to be increased. 











THE PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 










If we are to be of any real help to farmers, however, we must face up to certain 
unpleasant facts. One of these is the fact that our price-support program, which 
was written to cope with a depression, changed to help fight a war, and relatively 
revised again somewhat in an effort to meet the needs of peace, has not solved 
the farm problem. And it has been an expensive effort. 

Realized losses under program primarily for the support of farm prices and 
incomes was $3.25 billion in the 1957 fiscal year, far above the $1.9 bil'ion cost in 
1956. These amounts, of course, did not go entirely to farmers. Substantial 
amounts have had to be charged for storage, transportation, interest, and admin- 
istration. Part of these costs represent economic, military, and other activities 
abroad. Some of these activities might have been undertaken entirely apart from 
eur surplus disposal operations. 

Over 80 percent of the price-support and stabilization costs in 1957 period was 
eoncentrated in three crops (wheat, cotton, and corn) and butter and manufac- 
tured dairy products. About one-half was incurred in two crops—wheat and 
eotton. 

These heavy costs would be justified if they led to a solution of the agricultural 
problem. However, they have not. Price supports at the levels now required by 
law have continued to generate surpluses which must be disposed of at a heavy 
loss and which continue to depress farm prices and incomes. This is one of the 
reasons why we are requesting further changes in legislation. 

We must modify our price-support program so it can deal effectively with the 
technological revolution in agriculture to which our farmers are trying to adjust. 
Specific recommendations will be included in the farm food and fiber program 
which I shall outline in this testimony. 






















COST-PRICE SQUEZE 









Another of the hard facts which farmers are facing today and which we must 
face if we are to help them is the fact that despite improvement in farm prices 
and farm income, the cost-price squeeze still is a major problem in agriculture. 
We are making strong efforts to cut down farm surpluses which have accumu- 
lated as a result of the rigid price-support programs required by law. We are 
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emphasizing the search for new and expanded markets for farm products. We 
are taking strong measures to balance production against effective demand. But 
that robber of net farm income—rising costs—has not been conquered. Nor can 
farmers or Government alone do it. 

It is not for me to say what labor or industry should do at this juncture, but 
as a spokesman for agriculture in the Federal Government, I will say that I am 
deeply disturbed by any action which adds 1 penny to the production costs of 
farmers at this time. 

Increases in wages and profits are justified to the extent that they represent 
compensation for increased productivity or efficiency. Certainly the benefits of 
greater efficiency and productivity should be shared by all. These are funda- 
mental concepts which if violated must result in higher costs and prices. These 
factors are especially important today. 

All of us must join in the battle against rising costs. There are many weapons 
which can be used to fight these rising costs. Some of these are the mainte- 
nance of a sound responsible monetary policy, sound farmer-owned and 
farmer-controlled cooperatives, and improved efficiency, particularly in market- 
ing and distribution. We will-never attain satisfactory farm prosperity, how- 
ever, by increasing gross income if rising costs are allowed to siphon off all gains. 


SURPLUS DISPOSAL OPERATIONS 


We must face also the realization that we are still holding price-depressing 
stocks of farm goods in disturbing quantities despite outstanding successes 
in disposing of surpluses. 

In testifying before your committee last year, I went into considerable detail 
in indicating the results of our disposal operations. I should now like to 
bring those figures up to date. 

During the 15-month period ending September 30, 1957, the latest period for 
which information is available, surplus commodities with a cost value of $5.3 
billion were moved out of CCC inventory. These brought total disposals: since 
1953 up to $11.6 billion. Since 1953, the rate of disposal of agricultural prod- 
ucts has increased each year. 

Four commodities or commodity groups accounted for nearly 80 percent of 
the total distribution of CCC surplus farm products during the 15-month 
period. These commodities were cotton ($2 billion}. wheat ($1 billion), corn 
($0.6 billion), and dairy products ($0.4 billion). 

While much attention has been focused on sales for foreign currencies under 
Public Law 480, it still is not generally realized that most of our commodities 
have been moved by sales for dollars. Since July 1, 1953, 60 percent of our 
disposals have been for dollars, 12 percent by donations, 12 percent by barter, 
11 percent by sales for foreign currencies, and 5 percent by other transfers 
and section 32 transactions. (See chart on page 81.) 

More about our 480 sales efforts and our donation programs will be said 
later. Even as we point with pardonable pride to these accomplishments, how- 
ever, we must, with equal candor, admit that as of December 31, 1957, we still 
had on hand surplus stocks with inventory value of $4.8 billion, and more 
will be acquired during 1958. 

Obviously there is still more to be done—both in the field of the removing 
of surpluses and in preventing their further accumulation. 


A PROGRESS PROGRAM FOR AGRICULTURE 


These are some of the unpleasant facts our farmers are facing today. And 
if we are to help them in making necessary adjustments we must face these 
facts, too. 

We must consider the dynamics of today’s agriculture—the accelerating sweep 
of technological change is mounting to sunburst proportions. Farm production 
per man-hour has doubled in the last 15 years. There has been more change 
in agriculture within the lifetime of men now living than in the previous 
2,000 years. 

Changes of such magnitude place great stress on our farm people and on 
the social, political, and economic institutions which serve them. Far-reaching 
adjustments are being made which involve the lives and hopes of 20 million 
men, women, and children on the family farms of America. We must see 
that our farm families are helped rather than hurt by these inevitable changes. 

The scientific revolution in agriculture is cumulative and irreversible. It 
need not be feared. In recognition of this basic fact, we must— 
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oe more completely the abundance our farm people are now able to 
produce ; 

Find ways of further expanding outlets for the increased production; 

Provide adequate price protection for our farm people; 

Preserve and strengthen our free institutions. 

These changes have affected individual farmers differently. Those on the 
2.1 million commercial farms which produce nearly 91 percent of our total 
farm-dollar output have problems far different from those who live on the 2.7 
million farms which produce only about 9 percent. 

(Appendix A shows a further breakdown of farm output comparisons.) 

Sound agricultural legislation must consider the problems of farmers in 
both of these categories. 

President Eisenhower in his budget message and in his agriculture message 
has outlined a proposed farm food and fiber program. I shall review the 
major parts of this progressive farm program and discuss them with this 
committee in the hope that they may be enacted into law this year. Some 
of the components are budget matters; others are proposals for essential 
forward-looking legislation. 

I believe that action taken along the line of these recommendations will aid 
agricultural adjustment, provide more freedom for our farmers, and raise the 
levels of income. 

Briefly stated, the proposed farm food and fiber program includes 15 impor- 
tant recommendations. They are: 

1. The conservation-reserve program of the soil bank should be strength- 
ened, and the acreage-reserve program terminated after the 1958 crop. 

2. Authority to increase acreage allotments for cotton, wheat, rice, .pea- 
nuts, and tobacco should be provided. 

38. Acreage allotments for corn should be eliminated. 

4. The escalator clauses in the basic law should be abolished. 

5. The overall range within which price supports may be provided should 
be substantially widened by authorizing supports at a range of 60 to 90 
percent of parity. 

6. Price supports for cotton should be based on the average quality of 
the crop. 

7. The membership of the Commodity Credit Corporation Advisory Board 
should be enlarged and the Board’s responsibilities increased. 

8. The Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act should be 
extended. 

9. Research efforts aimed at increasing industrial uses of farm products 
should be expanded. 

10. The National Wool Act should be extended. 

11. The special milk program for schools and other institutions should be 
continued. 

12. The sources of funds for the rural electrification administration 
should be broadened. 

13. State participation in programs to relieve the effects of drought or 
other natural disasters should be required. 

14. Conservation accomplishment should be improved by restricting cost- 
sharing to those practices which achieve longer lasting conservation bene- 
fits and do not so materially contribute to increased production. 

15. An increased emphasis should be placed on our rural-development 
program. 

Let us now consider these components of the proposed farm food and fiber 
program separately. 


1. The conservation-reserve program of the soil bank should be strengthened, and 
the acreage-reserve program terminated after the 1958 crop 

The conservation reserve has shown promise in retiring marginal acres from 
crop production, in aiding the cause of conservation, and in retiring whole farms 
from production when the operators choose to do so. 

Accomplishment of the acreage reserve in production was hampered in 1956 by 
late enactment and by the inclusion of measures intended more for relief than for 
adjustment. The 1957 program succeeded in reducing wheat production by about 
175 million bushels, cotton by about 2 million bales, and corn by about 225 million 
bushels. 

However, in 1958 the acreage-reserve program will be reduced in effectiveness 
by the legislatively imposed $3,000 limitation on the extent of participation. 
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In addition, the legislative changes herewith recommerided for 1959 provide for 
elimination of corn-acreage allotments and authorization of increasing allotments 
for other basic crops under certain specified criteria. We should not provide for 
an acreage-reserve program on the one hand and an expanded acreage allotment 
on the other. 

We should, therefore, shift emphasis within the soil bank from the short-time 
approach of the acreage reserve, aimed at reducing surpluses of the basic crops, 
to the long-term approach of the conservation reserve, aimed at overall production 
adjustment. 

A conservation-reserve program of $450 million is recommended for the 1959 
calendar year. 

This recommended shift in emphasis would aid the small farmer, who would 
be able to retire his entire farm from production if he wished. It would also 
aid the large farmer, who would benefit pricewise from the production adjust- 
ments which would ensue. 

An expanded conservation reserve can be an effective instrument of adjustment 
if it is accompanied by needed changes in price supports. It should not become 
merely a means of offsetting the production stimulus supplied by price supports 
held continually at incentive levels. 


2. Authority to increase acreage allotments for cotton, wheat, rice, peanuts, and 
tobacco should be provided 


Under present legislation, acreage allotments and price supports for the basic 
crops are determined by statistical formulas. Under these formulas, the per- 
mitted acreages are sharply restrictive. Allotments for certain crops may have 
to be reduced even further under present law, despite growing evidence that 
acreage restrictions have not brought about needed adjustments. 

Authority should be provided for the Secretary of Agriculture to increase 
acreage allotments by up to 50 percent above the levels determined by existing 
formulas, in accordance with the criteria set forth in appendix B. 

‘The law already specifies that the Secretary may provide price support at levels 
above those determined by formula, and this authority has been used. Authority 
of this type in the case of tobacco is being utilized. The law should also provide 
authority to increase acreage allotments when the mechanistic statistical for- 
mula yields results clearly contrary to the general interest. 

However, any acreage increases must be related to price adjustments designed 
to permit the growth of markets needed to absorb the higher production. 


8. Acreage allotments for corn should be eliminated 


It is proposed that acreage allotments beginning with the 1959 crop be elimi- 
nated. Acreage allotments have not been effective in reducing corn acreage ard 
production. As a result, the carryover of corn as of October 1, 1957, is at a record 
high in excess of 1% billion bushels. 

During the last 20 years the commercial corn area spread from 566 counties in 
12 States to 932 counties in 26 States. The legal requirements have forced a 
steady expansion in the extent of controls to which farmers are being subjected. 

Farmers have voted to eliminate corn-acreage allotments both with their corn 
planters and in the referendum held in December 1956. In this referendum over 
61 percent of the corn farmers voting indicated their preference for a program 
of the type recommended in the attached bill. Only 14 percent of the 1957 pro- 
duction in the commercial corn area was eligible for price support because rela- 
tively few farmers complied with allotments. 

Removing corn allotments will be a forward step in the direction of more 
freedom for farmers. Price supports would be provided at a level between 
60 and 90 percent of parity for corn using the 8 guidelines now provided in the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 for the nonmandatory nonbasic commodities. 


4. The escalator clauses in the basic law should be abolished 


This is essential. This law requires that price supports be raised as the sur- 
plus is reduced. This means that incentives are provided to build new surpluses 
as soon as present surpluses start to decrease. This keeps farm people continu- 
ally under the shadow of price-depressing surpluses. 

Since our surplus-disposal and soil-bank programs have been effective in 
reducing surpluses, these escalator requirements are already operating to build 
more surpluses. Elimination of these escalator clauses is necessary if these 
programs are to achieve their purpose. 
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5. The overall range within which price supports may be provided should be 
substantially widened 


Presently, price supports must be provided for most types of tobacco at 90 
percent of parity and for cotton, wheat, corn, rice, peanuts, and dairy products 
between 75 and 90 percent of parity. This range is too narrow to permit the 
expansion of markets needed to absorb the increased production which our farms 
will likely produce. 

Rather than determining price supports for the basic commodities by formula 
between 75 and 90 percent of parity, price supports should be determined admin- 
istratively in a wider range—from 60 to 90 percent of parity. This range should 
also apply to dairy products. 

The criterion for determining the specific support level for dairy products 
could well continue as at present, namely a level which will assure an adequate 
supply. The criteria for determining the specific support levels for the six basic 
crops should be the same as now apply to almost all other farm products, some 
250in total. (See appendix C.) 

As background for this discussion, a review of some of the history of price 
supports is included in appendix D. 


6. Price supports for cotton should be based on the average quality of the crop 


The price support for cotton should be based on average grade and staple the 
same as for all other crops. This would be an additional step in placing cotton 
in a better competitive relationship with foreign cotton and synthetic fibers. 
It would also eliminate the differences in handling supports for cotton as com- 
pared with other crops. The net effect of this provision on support levels is 
an oversupport of 1.1 cents per pound. 

The present law requires Middling %-inch to be used as the standard grade 
for determining parity and price supports. Only about 5 percent of the crop, 
however, is now of this specification or lower. Obviously, Middling %-inch is 
not a representative quality for American upland cotton. 

The lack of demand for these shorter, less desirable, staple lengths at prices 
equal to or above their loan rates causes them to go under loan and eventually 
into Government warehouses. Currently too large a proportion of the CCC 
stocks is in these low-quality cottons, difficult to market and expensive to store, 
As these lower grade cottons back up in carryover stocks they tend, under 
present law, to reduce the allotment for all cotton producers. 

Furthermore, if we are to develop a continuing expanding export market we 
should not encourage the production of these less desirable qualities. Rather, 
we should try to keep the United States in the forefront as a source of quality 
products competitively priced. 


7. The membership of the Commodity Credit Corporation Advisory Board should 
be enlarged and the Board’s responsibilities increased 


There is no desire on the part of the present Secretary of Agriculture to expand 
his discretionary authority beyond what is needed for sound operation of pro- 
grams. However, there is a recognized need for additional administrative dis- 
cretion in establishing price support levels and acreage allotments, 

Therefore, it is proposed that the present law relating to the CCC Advisory 
Board be amended to provide that specific duties of the Board shall include (1) 
making recommendations to the Secretary as to acreage allotments, and the levels 
of price support for mandatory and nonmandatory commodities, and (2) requir- 
ing the Secretary to consult with the Board in establishing price supports and 
acreage allotments. 

In addition, to make the Board more repreesntative, provision should be made 
for an increase in the membership of the Advisory Board from 5 to 7. Members 
should be appointed by the President as at present but with confirmation by the 
Senate. Not more than four members should be of the same political party. 


8. The Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act should be extended 


It is recommended that Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act, be extended for 1 year to June 30, 1959, and authorization be 
provided for an additional $1.5 billion for title I sales for foreign currency. 

A large part of the progress made in reducing surpluses has resulted from 
programs carried out under the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954. This act, passed at a time when the net inflow of commodities into 
Government storage was at a high level, has helped to put these commodities into 
consumption channels in a constructive manner. 
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Public Law 480 exports have made a major contribution in the attainment of 
an all-time high in total United States agricultural exports of $4.7 billion in 
1956-57. In 1956-57 they accounted for these parts of total exports—wheat, 
three-fifths; rice, four-fifths; veegtable oils, about one-half; cotton, about one- 
third; corn, two-fifths. More detail regarding Public Law 480 exports and 
donations is included in appendix EB. 

Authority for foreign currency sales under title I expires on June 30, 1958, and 
the present authorization of $4 billion for title I programs will probably be com- 
pletely commited early in 1958. Authority for title II famine donations expires 
on June 30, 1958, but unexpended funds still are expected to be sufficient. to cover 
needs in 1958 and 1959. 

Large quantities of surpluses have been moved during the past few years under 
special programs such as Public Law 480, but there is still a large surplus prob- 
lem. There is need, therefore, for continuing titles I and II of Public Law 480 
to help move these large agricultural surpluses, for it is more desirable to en- 
courage increased consumption of this abundance, rather than to have it remain 
in or enter into storage at heavy cost. 

The $1.5 billion increase in title I is intended for programing over an 18-month 
period and would help overcome program difficulties (inability to adequately 
meet requests, erratic use of shipping space, less efficient management of com- 
modity inventories) that have resulted from more limited extensions. At the 
same time it would not result in acceleration of the present program. This 
level would not displace normal United States dollar sales. 

In requesting this increased authorization we are asking primarily for the 
opportunity to use commodities already paid for under the price support pro- 
gram, or which otherwise would be acquired under such operations. 

This act should not be considered a permanent part of the farm program. 
Therefore, we have limited our extension to 1 year. This will facilitate the 
periodic review by Congress of program results in the light of our agricultural 
situation, and in terms of the needs abroad. 


9. Research efforts aimed at increasing industrial uses of farm products should 
be expanded 


During fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959, we have taken or will take the 
following steps to place greater emphasis on utilization research: 

(1) Completed the realinement of the Agricultural Research Service, 
initiated in fiscal year 1957, in which the importance of utilization research 
was recognized by placing it on an equivalent organizational level with our 
producton research. 

(2) Strengthening of basic research in the utilization research divisions. 

(3) Recommendation of a fiscal year 1959 appropriation of about $21 
million for utilization research in the United States, representing an in- 
crease of $5.8 million over the amount made available in fiscal year 1958. 
Concurrently, recommendation of a fiscal year 1958 allocation of $2 million 
and a fiscal year 1959 allocation of $5 million from Public Law 480 funds 
for research in foreign countries on selected phases of our utilization re 
search program. The total of about $26 million requested for utilization 
research in fiscal year 1959 represents an increase of more than 70 percent 
over the present level of the utilization research program. Included with 
increases in the past few years this request, if approved, would represent 
an increase of 174 percent over fiscal year 1953 for utilization research. 

Our utilization research in the United States would be concentrated on our 
commodities in surplus, namely cereals, cotton, fats and oils, and dairy prod- 
ucts, as well as on the development of uses for new crops. More details as to 
how these funds will be used is contained in appendix F. 


10. The National Wool Act should be extended 


In the National Wool Act of 1954, Congress determined “that wool is an 
essential and strategic commodity which is not produced in quantities and 
grades in the United States to meet the domestic needs and that the desired 
domestic production of wool is impaired by the depressing effects of wide fluc- 
tuations in the price of wool in the world markets. It was declared to be the 
policy of Congress, as a measure of national security and in promotion of the 
general economic welfare, to encourage the annual domestic production of ap- 
proximately 300 million pounds of shorn wool, grease basis, at prices fair to 
both producers and consumers in a manner which will have the least adverse 
effects upon foreign trade.” 
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The National Wool Act has been operated as an incentive payment program 
to expand wool production without (1) raising the tariff or otherwise adversely 
affecting trade with friendly countries, (2) increasing the cost of wool to con- 
sumers or adversely affecting the competitive position of wool, and (3) having 
the Government in the wool merchandising business. 

Under this act the incentive price for shorn wool is established each year at 
such level as the Secretary determines to be necessary to encourage an annual 
production of 300 million pounds. The incentive price for each of the 4 years 
of the present program has been 62 cents per pound. 

This legislation is scheduled to expire at the end of the 1958 season. We rec- 
ommend that it be extended in its present general form. 


11. The special milk program for schools and other institutions should be 
continued 


We are recommending a 2-year extension in the special milk program to in- 
crease fluid milk consumption by children in schools, summer camps, and child- 
care institutions. This will extend the present annual authorization of $75 
million through June 30, 1960. This program is making an outstanding con- 
tribution to the expansion of markets for fluid milk. Equally important, it is 
providing more children with more milk—a very real improvement as far as their 
dietary needs are concerned. 

During 1957, participating children consumed 1.8 billion half pints of milk, 
a 29 percent increase over 1956, and expenditures totaled $61 million. An 
additional 1.8 billion half pints of milk were consumed under the national 
school lunch program. So, as a result of the 2 programs, children consumed 
3.6 billion half pints of milk last year. 

Authorization should also be continued for milk programs which presently 
serve the veteran’s hospitals and the military service. More detail on these 
worthwhile programs is included in appendix G. 


12. The sources of funds for the Rural Electrification Administration should be 
broadened 


The President in his budget message referred to the recommendations to 
open up new sources of loan funds to finance the REA electric and telephone 
programs. This will enable the sound needs of these rural systems to be financed 
adequately and the purposes of the Rural Elecirification Act to be accomplished 
through the appropriate use of Federal and private funds. This broader au- 
thority will permit meeting the needs of farm families while recognizing the 
increasing demands for these services by rural nonfarm consumers. 

Estimates of capital funds needed to finance the growing demand for electric 
power in rural areas indicate that dollar requirements during the next genera- 
tion will far exceed the $314 billion loaned by the Federal Government through 
REA during its first 22 years of operation. The proportion of nonfarm use 
will undoubtedly continue to increase. (See appendix H.) 

The magnitude of these capital requirements and the change in the character 
of the services to be rendered under the expanding system emphasize the desira- 
bility of finding an adequate source of funds other than primary dependence 
on the Federal Treasury. 

Initial sponsorship of REA programs by the Federal Government is in keep- 
ing with the historical practice of helping to provide needed services that could 
not be had through private initiative and resources alone. 

Historically the Government has progressively stepped aside when such 
projects have reached a state of maturity sufficient to enable them to move 
ahead soundly with their own ownership, management, and financing. 

The REA system has arrived at a state of maturity that permits the develop- 
ment of a permanent financing plan which will adequately provide for its future 
— requirements and effect an orderly transition from Government to private 

nancing. 

Legislative recommendations will be made to the Congress to enable the 
systems to secure from private sources the additional loan funds needed for 
the sound improvement and expansion of the system in the years ahead. These 
proposed legislative changes would permit private loan funds to be used through 
an insured loan program or by a subordination of the Government’s security 
position where that would be feasible and desirable. 

This does not mean that the REA is to be without adequate funds. The 
President’s budget message contains recommendations for further substantial 
Federal loan funds in 1959—$150 million for the electric program and $56 million 
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for the telephone program. This is in addition to the unused balances from 
1958 of $25 million on the electric program and $12 million on the telephone 
rogram. 

: There are undisbursed loan commitments of about $770 million that have 
been made to various REA borrowers. These funds are available to finance REA 
approved construction plans to further extend the services of these specific bor- 

rowers or to firm up their facilities to handle increased consumer requirements. 


18. State participation in programs to relieve the effects of drought or other 
natural disaster should be required 


Legislation embodying the principle of State participation has already passed 
the Senate in the form of S. 304. 

In past years virtually the full cost of the drought relief program has been 
carried by the Federal Government. If the States were to participate financially 
funds would be distributed more equitably, more economically, and more effi- 
ciently. This participation should equal at least 25 percent of the cost. 

Increased rainfall in the Great Plains has made possible the termination of 
the drought relief program. Changes could now be made with a minimum of 
difficulty to existing programs. 


14. Conservation cost-sharing should be in support of those practices which 
achieve longer lasting conservation benefits 


The budget proposes the continuation of the agricultural conservation program 


of cost-sharing payments to farmers who carry out approved soil and water 
conservation measures on their farms. Authorization of funds is sought for a 


' 1959 crop year program. 


This reduction of $125 million below the present level of $250 million is pro- 
posed because of the general necessity to allocate expenditures only to the most 
essential needs so as to permit major effort in the national defense areas. We be- 
lieve that by careful administration the lower authorizatiion will be sufficient 
to give attention to the most urgent problems of conserving agricultural re- 
sources. It is contemplated that the Department’s total conservation effort will 
continue to be maintained at a substantial level. 

The manner in which we intend to operate with these funds is indicated in. 
appendix I. 


15. An increased emphasis should be placed on our rural development program 


In close cooperation with the States, we have considerably strengthened and 
expanded the rural development program. As you know, this program is a 
Federal, State, and local effort to improve opportunity among the 2.5 million 
farm families who receive little income from farm marketings. 

Rural development has three basic aims: 

1. To strengthen and expand industry in underdeveloped rural areas and 
widen the range of off-farm opportunities. 

2. To help families who want to stay in farming gain the tools, land and infor- 
mation that will permit them to farm successfully. 

3. To help all people in these areas arm themselves with adequate training 
and good health. 

Since my last meeting with this committee, six additional States and Puerto 
Rico have come into the rural development program, making a total of 30 States 
where the work is going forward. 

Personnel have been assigned especially to increase educational services on 
small farms; to help local citizen committees in organizing and planning de- 
velopment projects; to increase soil, water and forest protection, administer 
credit programs, and conduct farm surveys. 

No development in agricultural policy in recent years, I believe, holds greater 
long-term importance than the effort our departments and agencies are making 
on many fronts to strengthen, modify, and redirect educational and service 
programs in order to provide practical help and guidance for small farmers and 
their families. Provision has been made in the budget for these activities which 
are a part of the continuing programs of the agencies involved. (See ap- 
pendix J.) 

CONCLUSION 


The shortcomings of our past programs are quite clear. We have tried to 
legislate prices artificially, without full consideration for the inevitable forces 
of supply and demand. We have tried to control production artificially, with- 
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out full consideration for the efficiency and ingenuity of our farmers. In other 
words, we have lacked realism. 

Our farm programs—no matter how desirable in objective—have failed to get 
the job done. And that is why our energies are now devoted to the search for 
better measures to assure the sound future of agriculture. 

The essential objective of preserving our traditional freedoms underlies the 
need for redirection of program efforts. Farmers possibly more than any other 
group, value the right of individual decision and initiative. At times they may 
have to sacrifice what may appear to be short term advantages in order to in- 
sure these rights for the future. 

No one wants less effective programs for farmers. On the contrary, we must 
replace policies and programs which have failed with measures which will as- 
sure the American farmer his rightful place in the abundance of our free 
economy. 

I have great optimism about the future of agriculture. This optimism origi- 
nates from the fact that, in the final analysis, farmers will have to make up their 
minds which way they want to go. They will decide whether they want more 
freedom—more flexibility, more right of individual decision, more opportunity 
to make sound adjustments in line with their great efficiency, or whether they 
prefer more and more regimentation, more and more restrictive controls. 

Farmers are independent, intelligent people. Their thinking is based on the 
true values of rural life. I am confident that they will make the right decisions 
when all the facts are available to them. 

The forward looking realistic program which we have submitted to this com- 
mittee represents proposals for action we feel are essential to the economic 
health of agriculture. The responsibility for implementing them rests with this 
committee and the Congress. We have presented them early in the session so 
that action can be taken in the first months of this session. The Department 
stands ready to help your commitee in every possible way. 


AppreNpIx A. PER FARM PRODUCTION TABLE 


The 1954 census listed a total of 4,783,018 farms. The figures below show 
how widely these farms varied as to value of market sales, hence income. 


Number of | Percent of | Percent of | Percent of 
farms total farms | total dollar | acres used 


output 
I, Commercial farms having market sales of— 
Oe GS on acc bh Sin cdecsdestétecet Ret 134, 000 2.8 31.3 22.4 
NS A ae ee eee eee 448, 945 9.4 26.9 20.8 
I cones = certenins: elaine Guibiaemeteie oan abe 706, 929 14.8 20.5 19.0 
I aren cnn ncnnsecensestuntensakeie 811, 965 17.0 12.1 14.1 
ORR, OVE FO DOR. ies cnn cctiineeth ee 2, 101, 839 44.0 90.8 76.3 
_ eee Oe Oe 
II, =— = time commercial farms having market 
sales of— 
$1,200 to $2,499. ........-.. Be oie sniitneia Nibiatiiaten oie 763, 348 16.0 5.7 8.8 
FE CN woo nina emcees ae anglltimadeintecun 462, 427 9.7 1.4 3.9 
Total, less than $2,500__...............--.--- 1, 225, 775 25.7 7.1 12.7 
30. 4 2.0 11.0 


III. Part time, residential and other farms-............ 1, 455, 404 . 


As a guide to public policy, the chief significance of these figures is the fact 
that the 44 percent of our farms make up the efficient commercial farm class, 
produce 90.8 percent of all farms products that go to market. The remaining 
56 percent of farms do not have the same problems as commercial farmers. 
They produce only 9.2 percent of marketed farm products. Thus, it is impos- 
sible to provide them with adequate net income by means of price supports. 
An effective program must recognize the basic differences in these various 
groups. 

APPENDIX B. CRITERIA FOR INCREASED ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


If the Secretary determines after investigation that such increase is necer 
sary in the interests of the welfare of the agricultural economy— 
1. To avoid hardships to producers of the commodity ; 
2. To meet potential market demands for the commodity ; 
3. To avoid undue restrictions on marketings ; 
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4. To prevent disruption in the orderly marketing of the commodity ; 

5. To insure adequate farm income; 

6. To make allowance for statistics of the Federal Government more recent 
than those used in the original determination of the marketing quota or acreage 
allotment; or 

7. Because of any combination of these factors. 

Section 312 (b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988, as amended, 
provides that the Secretary may increase the national marketing quota for 
tobacco above the formula determination by not more than 20 percent if he de- 
termines that such increase is necessary “in order to meet market demands or to 
avoid undue restrictions of marketings in adjusting the total supply to the re- 
serve supply level.” This authority has been used for a number of years. 


APPENDIX C. Proposep CRITERIA FOR DETERMINING Support LEVELS FoR BASIC 
CoMMODITIES 


These involve consideration of— 

1. The supply of the commodity in relation to the demand therefor ; 

2. The price levels at which other commodities are being supported and, in 
the case of feed grains, the feed values of such grains in relation to corn; 

8. The availability of funds; 

4. The perishability of the commodity ; 

5. The importance of the commodity to agriculture and the national economy ; 

6. The ability to dispose of stocks acquired through a price-support operation ; 

7. The need for offsetting temporary losses of export markets ; and 

8. The ability and willingness of producers to keep supplies in line with 
demand. 

AppeNnpDIx D.—HistTory oF PRICE SUPPORTS 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, which is still basic legislation (except 
for the price support legislation) authorized CCC to make loans on agricultural 
commodities, including dairy products, and directed CCC to make loans on wheat, 
cotton, and corn at levels between 52 and 75 percent of parity. In 1941, new 
legislation required peanut supports at levels between 50 and 75 percent of parity. 

With the advent of World War II, Congress passed 3 acts (the act of 
May 26, 1941, the act of July 1, 1941—the so-called Steagall amendment—and 
section 8 of the Stabilization Act of 1942) to encourage increased agricultural 
output by minimizing the price risk involved in expansion during wartime. 
Under these laws, as amended, the basic commodities—corn, wheat, cotton, rice, 
tobacco, and peanuts—and 14 others on which production increases had been 
requested were required to be supported at not less than 90 percent of parity for 
the war period and 2 years thereafter. (Initially—1941 crops—support was 
required at 85 percent of parity for the duration of hostilities, and this level was 
raised and the period lengthened beginning with 1942 crops. Cotton was required 
to be supported at slightly higher levels from 1944 through 1948. ) 

This was a significant change because it was the first time Congress had re- 
quired support at a level as high as 90 percent of parity. This requirement 
(which ended with the 1948 crops of the basics and on December 31, 1948, for non- 
basics) was extended for 1 additional crop year—1949—with some modifica- 
tions in levels for some nonbasics by title I of the Agricultural Act of 1948. Title 
II of the act also reintroduced the idea of flexible price supports at between 60 
and 90 percent of parity, but these provisions did not go into effect because they 
were superseded by the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

The suggested changes are needed for the following reasons: 

1. Agricultural products are likely to continue to be abundant and cannot be 
successfully priced as if they were scarce. 

2. Support levels computed under the present formula have stimulated pro- 
duction, priced us out of the market, and aggravated farmers’ marketing 
problems. 

3. Controls have not been effective in reducing overall agricultural production 
despite the severe restrictions they impose on farmers’ freedom to produce and 
market. 

4. The concept of adjustment through effective production control is imprac- 
tical, as evidenced by a series of legislative and administrative actions. 

5. Farm people have not received the benefits from existing programs that they 
expected. On the contrary, existing programs have had many adverse effects. 
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(a) Necessary adjustments have been impeded during a period when the gen- 
eral state of the economy would have facilitated them, although the intent was 
to ease the adjustment from wartime to peacetime conditions. 

(b) They have made little or no contribution to the problem of low income 
farmers in whose name farm programs are frequently defended. 

(c) They work against the long-run interest of the family type farm, insofar 
as they inhibit the flexibility in operation and adjustment in size needed to make: 
family farms efficient. Good farmers find it difficult to maintain satisfactory 
incomes with their acreage curtailed. They need to adjust the scale of their 
operations to take advantage of advancing technology in agriculture. 

(d) They raise the price of land to young farmers who are just starting out, 
since the worth of allotments tends to become capitalized into land values. A 
windfall profit to one generation becomes an overhead cost to the next. 

(e) Statutory exemptions extended to growers in minimum-sized categories 
have required tighter restrictions on moderately larger and more efficient farms. 

(f) Production on acres diverted out of the basic crops has complicated the 
marketing problems of other farmers who produce nonbasic products. 

(g) They had led to criticisms against farm programs because of the high costs. 

In the case of tobacco the combination of support at 90 percent of parity plus 
drastic cuts in acreage plus the working of the modernized parity formula has 
resulted in the price of tobacco being about twice as high, relatively, as prices of 
other farm products. The most recent price index for tobacco is 466. For all 
farm products it is 242. The price of tobacco in a given year becomes an element 
in the formula which determines the price the next year. 

The following shows the parity price effects of the present tobacco program : 


Parity 


January 1956 | January 1957 | January 1958 
(estimated) 


Flue cured 


en en ee eee 


This upward movement in parity is several times faster than the index of 
prices paid. As a result, like a multistage rocket, the support price keeps work- 
ing higher and higher. 

Thus, we are tending to price ourselves out of the world market on which 40 
percent of flue-cured sales depend (7 percent of burley). This may force a 
further cut in allotments unless the law is changed. 


APPENDIX E—Pus.ic Law 480 Programs 


continue to emphasize shipments to underdeveloped countries or countries in 
severe balance of payments difficulty. This program policy is now being followed 
for several reasons: (1) Large-scale consumption increases are readily obtain- 
able in these countries; (2) these countries lack the resources to buy our com- 
modities and sales on a regular commercial basis usually are not possible; and 
(3) these markets offer a ready outlet for our surpluses with the least inter- 
ference with normal commercial markets. Although these program policies 
minimize the effect of title I sales on other world suppliers, a careful analysis 
of the impact of the proposed programs on other suppliers is made and frequent 
consultations are held with other exporting countries on the general trend of 
the program as well as specific country agreements. In general, foreign gov- 
ernments have come to understand and accept that surplus disposal under title I 
is being managed in a manner to avoid injury to competing exporting countries. 

Once and for all I should like to eliminate the notion in the minds of some 
people that this is a giveaway program. 

The foreign currency sales, under title I of the act, have helped not only our 
farmers. They have been a positive factor in advancing United States interests 
abroad. People in many less developed countries are better fed and clothed 
because of these operations. At the same time, we are using a considerable 
part of the sales proceeds for development purposes in these countries which 
will contribute further to their well-being. One of the outstanding conclusions 
of my recent overseas trade trip is the reservoir of good will created by this 








In programming an additional $1.5 billion in Public Law 480 funds, we would 
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program. In addition, funds are used for market development work abroad to 
increase future sales of American farm products. Part of the local currency 
is being used for defense and United States operating expenses abroad. We are 
developing a program to use the $5 million of foreign currencies for utilization 
research abroad. 

DONATION PROGRAMS 


American farm surpluses which cannot be moved through commercial. chan- 
nels are being used constructively through large-scale donation programs at home 
and abroad. We are trying to move these commodities out of storage as fast as 
consistent with good administration and in a manner least disruptive to normal 
markets in order to reduce storage costs, prevent waste and remove their price 
depressing effects. 

In this country, at the present time, we are donating surplus foods to over 12 
million children participating in school-lunch programs, 1.4 million needy pesrons 
in charitable institutions and over 3 million persons in needy families. In 
addition these foods are used from time to time to alleviate suffering during 
natural disasters. The commodities available for donation at this time consist 
of non-fat-dry milk, cheese, butter, flour, cornmeal, and rice. However, at one 
time or another over the past several years, as a result of surplus removal and 
price support programs, one or more of these domestic groups have received 
dried beans, beef products, pork products, poultry and poultry products, cotton- 
seed oil, and fresh fruits and vegetables. 

The use of these foods as an adjunct of the national school-lunch program has 
been most constructive in both improving the nutrition of our children and in 
teaching them good eating habits that will build increasing markets for our 
agricultural production. We believe that all recipients have benefited materially 
from these donations. 

After making certain that all requests in this country are met first, we have 
been donating large quantities of food out of CCC inventories to United States 
voluntary agencies for distribution to needy people in nearly 100 other countries 
around the world. Last year these foreign donations amounted to more than 
1% billion pounds, costing CCC over $300 million. The foods currently available 
for foreign donation, after meeting domestic needs, are nonfat dry milk, cheese, 
flour and cornmeal. Over the past years we thave also donated dried beans, 
rice, butter and cottonseed oil. 

During my recent-trip around the world I saw widespread needs for food. 
I also saw dramatic evidence of the effects of our sharing America’s abundance 
through the donation of our surpluses. While I was in Japan I visited a 
school-lunch program where in addition to a bowl of stew they were serving 
a large bun made with good American, 72 percent extraction, wheat flour and 
a big bowl of reconstituted American nonfat dry milk. In addition to assisting 
that country to start a nationwide school-lunch program to improve the nutrition 
of their children, our commodities were helping to develop eating habits that 
may mean future markets. I also visited refugee centers in Hongkong and 
Pakistan and saw our food helping to meet the direst need, All around the 
world our milk and other foods are being used to supplement health and feeding 
programs for children, pregnant and nursing mothers, victims of tuberculosis 
and leperosy as well as just feeding hungry people. 

While we must press forward in every way to develop sufficient markets for 
our farm production, we must be grateful for this opportunity of sharing our 
abundance with our neighbors, 
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APPENDIX F.. INCREASED UTILIZATION RESEARCH 


Our utilization research under Public Law 480 foreign currency funds in 
foreign countries would be concentrated on developing and broadening the 
foreign market for our agricultural commodities. As you know, there are limita- 
tions in various countries to the fuller use of some of our products. Even though 
our exports of soybeans are at the highest level in history, there is a feeling by 
some users abroad that United States soybeans are difficult to process to the 
special types of food products preferred in these countries. As another example, 
the use of chemical additives for the preservation of some of our commodities 
and their products is meeting objection in foreign countries... In a number of 
instances, foreign food laws do not permit chemical additives in food products. 
We believe that intensive utilization research can discover means for solving 
these problems so that limitations on the use of United States agricultural 
commodities in foreign markets will be lessened or removed. By having the 
countries’ own scientists solve these problems, we believe the adoption of such 
new knowledge by their own users would be speeded and additional markets for 
our farm products would be opened. 

These research programs will be carried out under contract or grant arrange- 
ments, and will be carefully coordinated with research undertaken by the 
Department within hte United States. Our plans include sending a member of 
our research staff to a number of foreign countries to survey the potentialities 
and to assemble information which will serve as a basis for future negotiations 
on specific projects. 

Our utilization research in the United States would be generally directed to 
problems associated with commodities in surplus, namely, cereals, cotton, fats 
and oils, and dairy products, as well as on the development of new crops and 
pew uses for present farm products. 


APPENDIX G. SPECIAL MILK PROGRAMS 


Even though schools were hard hit by the flu this fall, milk consumption was 
up about 10 percent during the first 4 months of the fiscal year. We also expect 
larger operations in the institutional outlets next year, as these groups learn 
more about the program and as we iron out some of the administrative problems 
encountered in the first year of the institutional operations. If the present trends 
continue, 1958 expenditures could be in the neighborhood of $70 million. 

Also, the consumption of fluid milk by the military personnel and veterans’ 
hospital patients has been greatly increased through a special program in which 
CCC is paying about half of the cost of milk purchased by those agencies over 
and above their normal purchases. Last year, CCC paid $16,356,000 of such cost. 
Milk consumption by the military personnel expanded substantially. In addi- 
tion, during calendar 1957, CCC donated 23 million pounds of butter and 2 million 
pounds of cheese to these agencies for use above their normal requirements. 

These programs are carried out under the authority contained in the 1954 and 
subsequent amerdments to the Agricultural Act of 1949 for CCC to buy milk and 
dairy products for price support and to donate these products to military agen- 
cies and veterans’ hospitals for their increased use. The authority to donate 
dairy products is scheduled to expire December 31, 1958. The Department of 
Agriculture recomisends that the authority be extended for 2 years through 
December 31, 1960. 

AppPEeNDIx, H. REA SERvIcEs 


REA financed electric systems are adding 100,000 new consumers annually. 
Nonfarm users outnumber farmers nearly 3 to 1 among these new consumers. 

REA financed electric systems have made significant financial progress. 

Their aggregate gross revenues increased 53 percent between 1952 and 1956— 
from $321 million to $491 million. 

Their net margins increased from $24.5 million in 1952 to $69.4 million in 1956. 

Their aggregate net worth climbed from $169.9 million to $378.3 million— from 
8 percent of their assets in 1952 to 13.5 percent in 1956. 

There is a good repayment record on the nearly $3.5 billion loaned— approxi- 
mately $930 million in principal and interest. The borrowers’ payments against 
loan maturities were 99.985 percent of the total amount which had become due 
by December 31, 1957. In addition, the borrowers had at that time a balance of 
payments in advance of the due date amounting to about $117 million. 
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» Aetual loan losses during the life of the program have been less than $50,000. 
‘Only a very small number of electric borrowers now are delinquent in loan 
repayments. 

These accomplishments reflect great credit to the rural men and women who 
are largely responsible for making this outstanding record 


APPENDIX I. AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PRoGRAM 


. 1 
The 1959 agricultural conservation program will give particular attention to i 
those conservation measures which are of major importance to farmers in making | 
a transition from cropland to grass or trees. Also; the program will give atten- ! 
tion to the problem of continuing in protective cover land which otherwise might ' 
be shifted to a more intensive use. 1 

Adjustments will be made nationally to direct the program away from prac- i 
tices contributing most to immediate inereases in agricultural production. In 
view of the various programs designed to limit production, this step is entirely 
logical, The program will be operated at the local level on the basis of achieving 
the most urgently needed conservation which, in the judgment of local people, i} 
ean be obtained under the circumstances that exist on their individual farms { 
and, ranches in 1959. While the program generally will be directed to practices 
with longer lasting benefits and which are not frequently repeated as a necessary 
part of farming, the policy will be to provide a program of sufficient scope and 
flexibility to deal with acute local problems. These conservation problems vary 
as to kind and intensity not only State by State but even as between counties 
within a State. 

The reduced program fund will be distributed among the States on the basis | 
of the same conservation needs formula as used in past programs. Therefore, 
the reduction in program level would be approximately the same in all States. 


a ane 


APPENDIX J. RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The five Federal departments (Departments of Commerce, Interior, Agricul- 
ture, Labor, Health, Education and Welfare, and the Small Business Administra- 
tion) participating in this program have taken significant steps to improve 
their regular services for rural people in underdeveloped areas and to direct such 
services more intensively toward overall economic and social betterment. 

We recently completed a series of regional conferences for agency workers and 
rural lay leaders in 13 States, with the objective of improving programs in 
rural areas, especially in the field of industry development, employment, educa- 
tion, welfare and on-the-farm counseling. These. meetings took place at Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Shreveport, La.; Fort Smith, Ark.; Athens, Ga.; and Ashville, N. C. 

I want to clearly emphasize that the rural development program is not 
separate from our regular activities improving living standards in underde- 
veloped rural areas. Nor is it limited in scope and objectives to specific areas. 
This program is one method, among many, of supplementing and redirecting the 
work of our agencies in order to gain more effectively the fundamental objec- 
tive—area economic development. 

A second principal aim of the program is encouragement of farm, business, 
civic, and church leaders in many different areas to undertake locally directed 
area economic improvement. 

We intend to accomplish the rural development job principally through a 
redirection of services already in the field, with emphasis on new methods and 
new approaches. 

Educational and service programs, not only in agriculture but in other fields 
as well, must be adapted to help rural people take advantage of opportunity in an 
expanding economy which is rapidly changing the face of both rural and 
urban America. 



























APPENDIX K. OvERSEAS TRADE TRIP 


On November 16, I returned from a trade trip around the world. On this 
trip I was accompanied by 5 Department officials, specialists in the various 
programs. 

The purpose of the trip was to observe at firsthand the agricultural and eco- 
nomic development of the countries visited, to meet government officials and trade 
groups in the interest of further expanding commercial exports of United States 
farm products, and to observe the results of the various programs under which 
our agricultural products are moving abroad. 
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We visited 12 countries and Hongkong in just over 3 weeks. While our 
time in each country had to be limited, we have come back with some clear 
impressions and conclusions. 

It was apparent to me that many of the nations we visited are making sub- 
stantial progress in strengthening their economies. This. is a factor of great 
importance in the future foreign demand for our agricultural products. 

In several countries where the greatest progress has been made and indus- 
trialization is on a high level, there are encouraging market opportunities for 
dollar sales of our farm products. At every opportunity we stressed that the 
best interest of our country and that of the free world lies in preserving and 
strengthening normal commercial trade. As a means of bridging the gap of 
temporary financial difficulties, however, we also emphasized our dollar credit 
and barter programs. 

In addition to the markets in the more industrialized areas, there are good 
potential markets for the products of American soil in the so-called under- 
developed areas. We witnessed the vigor and determination with which the 
people and the governments of these countries are attacking their basic economic 
problems and attempting to raise their living standards. Into these areas we 
effectively moving large quantities of agricultural products under title I, Public 
Law 480, and receiving payment in foreign currencies. $1.2 billion of these 
foreign currencies are being loaned back to those governments to help finance 
part of the local cost of economic development projects. We are also making 
donations and gifts for relief assistance. We noted that the great need for 
additional food in much of the world and the great shortage in the purchasing 
power of many people. As the economies of these countries improve, oppor- 
tunities for moving larger amounts of United States farm products through 
commercial sales should increase. 

We are also using much of the sales proceeds received under Public Law 480 
to pay costs of our Government operations in these countries and to strengthen 
the defenses in the free world. 

I was gratified to find that the abundance of American agriculture is con- 
tributing to the solution of some of the most fundamental problems in many 
countries. We Americans can be thankful we have agricultural abundance 
rather than scarcity. This permits tus to maintain a high standard of living at 
home and makes it possible to help those countries who have a difficult choice 
to make between using their slender foreign exchange resources in basic eco- 
nomic development programs or meeting the needs of great segments of their 
population for more food, clothing, and other necessities of life. 

We are helping to meet this dilemma through Public Law 480 and the other 
measures we use to move our agricultural products into consumption in other 
countries. The world, however, must recognize that these assistance programs 
are temporary and that normal commercial sales through private trade is the 
goal which we are continuing to achieve. Until we attain a balance between 
our production and effective demand, we should however continue to use some 
of our excess production to meet emergencies, to assist in effectuating our foreign 
policy, and to build goodwill and understanding. 

The natural flow of our farm products abroad for cash will always be an 
important element in the income of the American farmer. Our best salesmen 
are the importers, processors, and consumers abroad who rely upon our stand- 
ards of quality, continuous product availability, and the banking and other 
services this country can provide. We are helping to strengthen the future 
demand for American farm products through specific market-development ac- 
tivities, using many of the merchandising techniques that have been so success- 
ful here at home in these projects. 

As everyone knows, we have very large supplies of most all of the basic 
agricultural products and our production again this year has been very large. 
We shall continue to do everything practicable to prevent these supplies from 
disrupting world markets and depressing prices to farmérs at home and abroad. 


The Caarrman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
» Seeretary Benson. Thank you, Senator Ellender. 


The Carman. The committee stands in recess until Wednesday 
at 10 a. m. 


(Whereupon at 5:35 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 


‘at 10 a.m. , Wednesday, J anuary 22,1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1958 


Untrep States Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForEsTRY 
Washington, D. 0. 
The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10: 05 a, m., in room 324, 
seoate Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender, chairman, 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Ellender, Johnston, Holland, Humphrey, Scott, 
Symington, Talmadge, Aiken, Young, Mundt, and Schoeppel. 
Also present: Senators Yarborough and Proxmire. 
The CHarmman. The committee will please come to order. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE—Resumed 


The Caamman. I would like to ask consent of the committee to 
make a correction in a table I put in the record when we met last, in 
regard to the average age of farmers. Through an. error, I stated 
70 percent of the farmers of the Nation were between 55 and 64 years 
of age. The facts are that of the 4,965,000 farmers reporting as to 
their ages, 62 percent were over 45. 

There is another correction I desire to make in regard to the 
amount of the so-called losses that should be chargeable: to the 
farmer in the operation of the CCC program. 

It will be recalled that the Secretary, in his statement, indicated on 
age 2 “Realized losses under program primarily for the support of 
arm prices and income” was $3.25 billion in the 1957 fiscal year. I 
laced in the record figures to indicate the amount was $1,299,477,000. 
wish to confess I was in error in that figure. Instead of the amount 

of $1,299,477,000 being chargeable to the farmer, the amount should 
have been $786,551,000. 

From the cost of the CCC price support program—that is, the 
$1,299,477,000 that I indicated when we met last—we must deduct 
the amount of products that were made available under section 202 
to the armed services and the veterans in the amount of $29,158,000, 
and also for increased consumption of milk under section 202 in the 
amount of $56,572,000, section 407, emergency feed assistance in the 
amount of $125,586,000, and section 416, needy. persons, institutions, 
etc. Now, the domestic donations under section 416 amounted to 
$63,774,000, and foreign donations to, $234,134,000, and miscellaneous 
amounted to $493,000. 

So that instead of charging the farmers $3.25 billion, as was. in- 
sinuated, the actual cost of the farm program should be $786,551,000. 
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I ask permission to place in the record at this point a detailed table 
indicating the above figures, and showing how the three and a quarter 
million dollar figure was arrived at. a 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I presume you are familiar with these figures, 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, may I say first of all, I have a 
little eold this moraines and my voice is somewhat impaired. I will 
try to make myself heard. 

The CuatrMan. That is all right, sir. Tinie : 

Secretary Benson. First of all, may I say, I think it was in 1954 
or 1955, there were a lot of figures being quoted and circulated regard- 
ing the cost of the farm program. At that time I requested our 
people who have been Sepa with these figures for many years, career 
people, to try.and lay out the facts, and give a sufficient breakdown 
so that every taxpayer, every farmer and every other person might 
see the true picture. Now, you can do a lot of thing with figures. And 
our career people, I am sure, have tried to do that faithfully, so that 
a person could get what information was wanted and needed on the 
costs of these programs. 

So, I think, beginning with 1955 we have published each year this 
breakdown which our technicians have provided. We gave them no 
direction as to what should be included, what should not be included. 
We said from the standpoint of the best job you can do in accounting, 
present the facts so that the people will have the facts. And that is 
what they have been trying to do. And if there are any questions on 
the technical aspects of these figures, I will be glad to have those 
questions directed to our technical people who prepared the figures, 
who do the accounting, and who also work with the General Account- 
ing Office on these matters. 

Senator Jonnstron. You do acknowledge, though, that it ought not 
be charged up to the farmers of the Nation, all t things that our 
chairman has just read out, these costs. That is on the support 
program. 

Secretary Benson. As a matter of fact, Senator Johnston, I think 
we should not point the finger of blame at the farmer for most of 
these programs. I am sure they would be glad to be rid of man 
of them. But I certainly would not blame the farmer for them at all. 
There are some areas where it is difficult to indicate whether a charge 
should be directed to a program for support of prices, or whether it 
should not be. But we have tried to lay out the facts. There may be 
some areas where you may feel that Agriculture should be reimbursed 
by the Military or by the State Department. If that is the feeling, 
and you feel it should be done, I don’t suppose we would object to that. 
But we have presented here the figures on the costs of these various 
pro ; 
e CuarrMan. But Mr. Benson, don’t you think it an error when 
we see that the cost of the program chargeable to the farm, as you 
indicated here—you said here “realized losses under programs pri- 
marily for the sapeoes of farm prices and incomes” was $3.25 billion, 
whereas the table from which you took these figures stated “realized 
costs of programs primarily” and so forth. 

Now, here we have the facts obtained from your department 
showing that the amount that should be charged to the farmers, 
that is, as a loss, instead of being in the amount that I gave last week, 
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of $1,299 million in reality is only $786,551,000. Now,don’t you think 
that it is only fair to make a presentation to the public of those 
res? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. That is why I have in- 
sisted that all of the details be made available in table form so that 
the public generally could see them and draw their own conclusions. 
And I would be glad to ask Mr. Grant to comment. further on the 
specific question which you have raised. 

It is a very common mistake we make to speak of the losses of 
CCC operations, and not the overall costs of the overall program. 

I would like to ask Mr. Grant to comment further on that, if he 
would, or Bob Beach. 

The Cuarrman. Well, before Mr. Grant goes into that, do you 
think it is fair to treat the farm society any differently than that of 
labor or of any other segment of our industry? Here are those who 

roduce the very lifeblood of our country, our food and fiber. Every- 
y seems to want to beat them down in some way or another. 
I saw some editorials printed recently showing the enormous cost of 
the farm program to the taxpayer, when as a matter of fact the 
figures cited were at variance with the true facts: Now, we should 
not let that go by. And that is what I have been trying to prevent, 
That is why in your last appearance here, I thought, as you went 
along, that if the actual figures, that is, those you cited as well as 
those that we had at hand, were explained, it would be shown that 
the figures you cited were at variance with the facts, in so far as it 
affected the losses chargeable to the farmers. 

Now, that is all I tried to do. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I would resist any effort to beat 
down the farmers just as vigorously as you would. I am one of them. 
[have been one of them all my life. 

But again I say that these oe are subject to some interpretation. 
We have asked our people to be fair and reasonable and objective in 
the calculations and presentation of the figures, and to give the details 
and not to hide sumthing. This they have tried to do. These reports 
have come out annually. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I ask permission to place this table in the 
record at this point. 

(The table is as follows:) 
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Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Grant gives his answer, 
could I make this comment? 

The CHarrmMan. Excuse me; and I understand that all of the data 
that is reflected in the statement that I am now putting in the record 
was obtained from the Department of Agriculture. i wish the De- 

artment heads would look at those figures, and before the final record 
: printed, if there is any correction, let’s make it in accord with the 
acts. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, do I understand this is not an 
official Department tabulation ? 

The Cuarrman. No, but it is all taken at my suggestion—it was 
made up and taken from figures obtained from your Department, and 
I believe that some of the members of your staff are familiar with 
this document that I am introducing. 

Secretary Benson. This contains selected figures from a more com- 
prehensive table, is that it ? 

The Cuarrman. No. It reflects the distribution of the $3.25 billion, 
exactly who got it, where did it go to. It gives it in more detail. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES L. GRANT, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BUDGET 
AND FINANCE, UNITED STATE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE—Resumed 


Mr. Grant. Yes, Mr. Chairman, it simply is a more detailed break- 
down of the same figures in the cost statement that was discussed here 
last Friday. 

The CHarrman. And you are familiar with it, are you not? 

Mr. Grant. Yes; we are familiar with it. And the figures agree 
with the summary figures that are on the cost statement. 

The Cratrman. So if we are to charge the farmers, that is on this 
program, with the actual losses, the figures would be $786,551,000, 
rather than the $1.299 billion that I suggested. 

Mr. Grant. It seems, Mr. Chairman, that the matter is one of 
classification of the items and the terminology that is used, rather 
than the amounts of money involved, or the costs involved, because you 
see the totals on this detailed table are the same as those that we 
presented last week. 

The Cuartrman. Well, it has been contended throughout, by almost 
every member of this committee, that the costs to the farmer should 
be reflected, but that the farmer should not be charged with food and 
milk and dairy products that go to the Army or to the school-lunch 
poe and other programs of that kind that are now on the statute 

ooks. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, I understand that these figures 
apply to losses which were charged off during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and not losses incurred through support of prices for 
that crop year. 

The Cuatrman. That is correct. 

Senator Arken. That is, there may be accumulated losses for pre- 
vious years included here. 

The Cuatrman. Well, I asked that question of Mr. Benson, and as 
I understand, you had in the total some commodities that had been 
carried over from previous years. 
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Secretary Benson. I believe, Mr. Chairman, I have made the point 
that we have to show the losses when we dispose of the items, because 
we don’t know what the losses will be until we complete the transaction. 

Senator Arken. It is quite unfortunate that the more progress the 
Department makes in getting rid of surpluses, the worse the record 
looks. 

Secretary Benson. That is true. 

Senator Arken. I would like to see it look bad for another year or 
two, and see these surpluses get out of the way. 

Secretary Benson. That is the nature of our accounting system. It 
does show that. Because we have to show the losses after we have 
va of the commodities. 

enator Arken. I do register a complaint, because the public thinks 
these losses apply to the current program, which is not the fact. 

Senator Jounston. Regardless of what you charge up to the farmer, 
I think it certainly shows here that the farmer is the man that feeds 
them all. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Young. 

Senator Youna. I think Secretary Benson wanted Mr. Grant to 
answer some questions. But before he answers them I would like to 


make a comment and maybe ask a question. 

When you appeared last I raised the question of listing all of the 
loans and everything that goes into the agricultural budget as an 
expenditure. I think a visitor visiting the Department of Agriculture 
comes away—at least a man came to me afterward saying that the 
Department of Agriculture is now spending over $5 billion. “Many 


publications, magazines, have publicized figures like that. 

Let me give you a very interesting one here. As you know, the 
Canadian farmers think that the United States farmers represent 
unfair competition, that the United States Government subsidizes 
them far more than they are, and that they cannot compete on this 
basis. Now, here is an interesting article appearing in the January 3, 
1958, publication of the Wheat Pool Budget, issued at Calgary, 
Alberta. And the title is“U.S. Farm Spending.” 


Spending by. the United States Government for its various farm program 
activities amounting to $5 billion this fiscal year is at a rate in excess of $1,000 
for every farm in the Nation. About three-quarters of this is for buying surplus 
commodities and for other activities to help stabilize farm prices and farm income. 
Between 1941 and 1956, yearly Federal spending for farm programs went from 


$1.3 billion to $5 billion, and the amount per farm from $209 to an estimated 
$1,036 in 1958. 


And it goes on to say— 
The information comes from a study made by the Tax Foundation, Ine-—~ 


which I suppose got their figures from the Department of Agriculture, 
because I think these are exactly the same figures the Department has 
been using. 

Again, I think it is so unfair to list as an expenditure of the’ Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at least without some explanation, REA loans or 
FHA loans which have a good repayment record, or school-lunch 
programs, and all those things. 

I just raise the question because I think it paints an untrue picture, 
and it is unfair to you, Mr. Secretary, and unfair to all of us. 
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Secretary Benson. Senator Young, I share your concern, and cer- 
tainly I feel it is very unfortunate that whenever people use those 
figures, they group them altogether as though they represented funds 

oing to the farmer, which is not true. I have said so many times, 

f course, if they looked at, the entire budget, it would be clear. But 
they get the total figure and tend to group it altogether. 

Of course, the biggest part of that expenditure has been. for pro- 
grams for support of farm prices and income, part of which I think 
has been self-defeating. I would like to see a larger proportion of it 
used in the field of research and education and market expansion. I 
think it would be better for farmers, 

But it is very unfair to speak of that large figure of $5 billion as 
though it all went.to farmers, because it does not go to farmers. 
Part of it, for example, is for meat inspection, from which every con- 
sumer benefits, disease control, and many other activities that benefit 
our entire population. . That is all very clearly set forth in the budget, 
But there is a tendency by some to misuse the big figure and play that 
up as though it all went to farmers, which is not true. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, then, Mr. Benson, what I complained about, 
and I think other members of this committee complained about, 
was that you, yourself, in a measure, did the same thing in your own 
statement, without explaining, and that is when I took issue with you. 
When you come before this committee and state as follows: “Realized 
losses under program primarily for the support of farm prices and 
income was $3.5 billion” without further explanation, that would go 
out to the whole country that that was the loss sustained, and ought 
to be chargeable to the farmer because of the program. And that is 
what I took issue with you the other day when you came here. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I think the statement, as I made 
it, is accurate, 

The Cuatrman. Oh, sure it is. 

Secretary Benson. However, I do recognize that in order to get 
the full picture you need to have the entire table. That was put in 
the record a year ago. It is public information. And I think it is 
entirely appropriate that you asked for it to be put in the record this 
year. 

We have nothing to hide on these figures. They are public informa- 
tion. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Benson, I am not even insinuating that. If 
you will recall I suggested when we met in my office last week that you 
‘give a detailed accounting or report of the actual losses on the price- 
support program, and I thought you would do that. But you came 
before the committee and did the same thing that was done in years 
past. That is why I raised the point at the hearing last week when 
you came before us. It is my belief that it would be better if you, 
as the Secretary of Agriculture, were to make this detailed explana- 
tion. Furthermore, I think it is incumbent upon you to do that, rather 
than to give round figures hoping that somebody will dig some other 
place in order to analyze them and see what they mean. That was the 
burden of my whole presentation the other day. 

Secretary Benson. The complete table is now in the record, and 
L.shall be very glad to have it properly analyzed and reviewed. If 
there is anything we can do to make it clearer, we will be happy to 
do so. 
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The Cuairman. Lhad in mind, Mr. Benson, all of these unfavorable 
editorials that appear im the newspapers of the country based on 
statements that you make, that the losses were so:much, without, ex- 
planation. And the farmer is charged with. that, according to these 
editorials, without explanation. .1t. strikes me that, the matter is 
aggravated when the Secretary of Agriculture himself gives figures, 
as ne been done here, without explanation to the: public, 

Now, of course, we know the facts. But how many of the public 
will read these hearings? .How.many.,of the, public will study, the 
table that I have just put in this.record?. Very few will. And that 
is why I say, that the public, as well as the farmers, ought to have a 
picture painted to them just as it is. And that is all I am pleading for. 

Secretary Benson. That is what we have tried to do, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Well, I disagree with you, Mr. Benson. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, I think we all resent the unfair 
magazine articles that have been appearing. But I would say they 
represent diversionary tactics to,draw attention away from enormous 
benefits which other groups are receiving at the hands of the tax- 
payers. And by undertaking to focus attention on farmers, who after 
all have not received an increase in overall net income, they hope 
to detract attention from themselyes. When we seeks instance, 
the price of automobiles going up 11 percent in a single month, with 
no protest whatsoever being made by anybody in Government, so far 
as | know, that causes farmers to see red.. They have also noted the 
request to have a substantial increase in salaries for all empleyees of 
Government, and they wonder why they should have that, and at the 
same time undertake to reduce supports for farm people. 

The farmer knows more of these things than he is given credit for 
sometimes and in some plaees. 

Senator Scuorrre,. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I could not be 
here earlier this morning. In fairness to the Secretary, with relation 
to how this may be reported to the press, on page No. 2 of the Secre- 
tary’s disclosure, at the very beginning of this hearing it should be 
pointed out that the Secretary did say— 


Realized losses under program primarily for the support of farm prices and 
incomes was $3.25 billion in the 1957 fiseal year, far above the $1.9 billion in 
1956. 


But this is what he said afterwards— 


These amounts, of course, did not go entirely to farmers. Substantial amounts 
have had to be charged for storage, transportation, interest, administration 
costs, and part of these costs represent economic, military and other activities 
abroad. 


This was the very beginning of the Secretary’s approach to this thing. 
In utter fairness, 1 tank that should be pointed oat ae 

Now, it is all very well, and it is good and enlightening to have the 
entire thing brokendown. But I sither suspect that if the Secretary, at 
that very outset, had gone into great detail probably a lot of people 
would say “We won’t even follow it.” But . did disclose it m this 


hearing for the benefit of the public, and he did point out those things. 

The Cuarrman. Well, may I say, 1 don’t deny that. But he made 
a general statement without being specific. And when anybody reads 
this statement, what they look at are these big huge amounts of $8.25. 
billion, primarily for support of farm prices. That is what they look 
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at. And as I pointed up the other day, when Mr. Benson first took 
his oath of office he made a statement here, before the committee, indi- 
cating that realized losses under the support program, which was the 
issue then before us, were around $16 billion. But when this figure 
was analyzed, it was reduced to less than $2 billion. Yet the press had 
it at $16 billion. And I saw it in print not once, but many times, and 
editorials were written about it, with the huge amount of $16 billion 
as the cost. 

Now, I return to my earlier proposition. I specifically asked Mr. 
Benson the week before he testified to us to give us the detail on these 
losses. But instead, the process used was the same as before. We 
would not have even asked questions—I would not have—if the matter 
had been detailed. And that is all I sought to do the other day, when 
Mr. Benson appeared before us. And that is all I am seeking to do 
today, that is to show what part of this $3.25 billion should be really 
charged to the farmer. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symrnetron. Mr. Chairman, I have to leave for another 
hearing. I will be back, and then would like the privilege of askin 
some questions before Mr. Benson leaves. Now if I might, I woul 
like to read a short statement about some criticism that appeared in the 
paper. Ifthe Chair will be good enough to allow me to do this at this 
time, I will come back and take my turn. 

The Cuarrman. Is there any objection? The Chair hears none. 
You may proceed, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, there have been comments in 
the press about the chairman of this committee being discourteous to 
the Secretary of Agriculture because he was not allowed to finish his 
long prepared statement. This criticism I do not understand. Since 
coming to the Senate, I have been on three other committees, Armed 
Services, Government Operations, and Public Works. In two of these 
committees, it is standard practice to question the witness during the 
reading of his testimony. On the third, it is not, but the matter is 
always discussed before the witness starts. 

IT came on this committee because many thousands of Missouri 
farmers have just about gone bankrupt in recent years, a period of un- 
precedented prosperity for most other Americans. At one of the 
previous hearings before which Mr. Benson testified, he read a long 
statement, and then had an engagement, and because of my junior 
position and his busy schedule, it‘was agreed he would come back. But 
the committee and the Secretary could not agree on a date, and there- 
fore I did not have a chance to question the Secretary about agricul- 
tural conditions in my State. ‘Let me emphasize that I do not blame 
the Secretary for that. 

Now, as I understand it, the Congress has the right of the purse, and 
therefore the right to ask why the taxpayer’s money is needed. 

As I see it, and I may be wrong, the Secretary has the duty to, in 
effect, submit what we would call in private business a balance sheet 
of his operations, to this committee of the Congress. A balance sheet 
is rai to list the liabilities as well as the assets of any concern. 
And I say respectfully that the testimony represented by the long 
statements consistently presented by the Secretary of Agriculture ap- 
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pear to me to be an inadequate balance sheet, because the presentation, 
in my opinion, is not a factual balance sheet, as it overemphasizes the 
assets. 

In my opinion the Secretary consistently overstresses the assets 
of his Desevtnent as against the liabilities, and therefore neither 
the committee nor the public get a true picture of the current status 
of the farm picture in this country today. 

It is therefore my belief that the chairman’s action in allowing 

uestioning before the completion of the Secretary’s long statement 
this time gave the committee and the public a better understandin 
of the actual position of American agriculture, information to whi 
they are entitled, because they are putting up the steadily increasin 
amount of money the Secretary is asking to run the Department o 
Agriculture. 

appreciate the courtesy of the committee in letting me give this 

statement out of turn. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, may I comment briefly ? 

The Cuarmman. Yes, sir, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. May I say first of all, the Secretary and his 
associates try to make themselves available always for meetings of this 
committee, and I would like to ask that if the figures are available on 
the thousands of bankruptcies of farmers in Missouri I would like 
to have them made a part of the record. 

The total assets in agriculture today are at an alltime high. ‘The 
pgvenes: of farms owned by farmers and operated ~ them is also 
at an alltime high. Land values are at an alltime high and are 
increasing. 

I think the situation would be better in agriculture than it is if we 
would adopt the recommendations which we have made. We would 
then get away from Government price fixing which tends to destroy 
markets, get away from control and regimentation of farmers, get 
away from programs which tend to cut the acreages of the most efficient 
farmers and which in their operation, tend to spread the Wheat Belt 
and the Corn Belt out into the more inefficient areas, and cause an 
imbalance in agriculture. 

But I would be very interested to see the figures, Senator Syming- 
ton, of the thousands of farmers that are going bankrupt in Missourk 
I do feel that the recommendations which we have made in good faith, 
after careful study, and after review by our bipartisan commission, 
represent recommendations which will improve the situation in agri- 
culture without any question both in Missouri and every other State 
in the Union. And we have come here with the very best reeommenda- 
tions we could devise, after careful study, and after seeking, as I say, 
the advice of our bipartisan National Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mission, our bipartisan CCC Advisory Board, and the best technical 
help and judgment we have in the Department. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, I don’t at this time feel I have 
even the right to take the committee’s time to enter into a colloquy 
with you, sir. My time comes later. But I want to say I believe that 
in your actions you have been sincere. As to whether a Missouri 
farmer, on the figures, has been bankrupt and been forced off the land, 
or whether he has left the land with a little money left because he 
could not make a living, should be taken into consideration. But I 
want to report to you with sincerity that my farmers are in very bad 
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shape. If you have any doubt about it, I wish, you would read the 
telegram which was put into the record by the chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, and by another Missouri Congressman, 
which came from a representative of the largest farm organization in 
Missouri. Weare in very bad shape. 

However, I did not make any presentation this morning in order to 
argue with you as to whether or not Missouri farmers were better 
off today than they were when you first took office, simply wanted 
to defend the Chair, because I think in establishing the policy of 
questioning before your long statement is completed he was doing 
what it has been my experience is often done in other committees on 
which I have served in the Senate. I believe that your statements, 
if you are rendering a balance sheet to this committee, and based on 
my experience in private corporations, a rendering to stockholders, 
under the rules of the SEC—TI believe your balance sheet gives an 
optimistic picture of your assets. Mr. Morse, if, you have anything 
to say, you can say it to the committee. I know you know the Missouri 
picture very well. 


STATEMENT OF HON. TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE—Resumed 


Mr. Morse. I would be verv glad to, Senator. J was just suggest- 
ing to the Secretary that Mr. Grant ought to explain the figures which 
the chairman took out of the whole table. 

Senator Symineron. I know that the Secretary does not want to 
criticize the chairman, and I don’t want to criticize the Secretary. 
All Lam saying is that consistently since I have been on the committee, 
based on my training in private business, the balance sheets which 
once a year the Secretary presents before this committee—I say this 
with respect for the Secretary, we know he is a fine American—but 
his balance sheet overemphasizes the assets of his operation as against 
the liabilities. And that is not permitted in private business, either 
by the stockholders themselves, or under the law. 

I thank the Chair. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I suppose that we will proceed now, and give 
each Senator a chance to be heard. But before we proceed in that 
manner, the Chair would permit Mr. Grant to make the statement 
that he proposed to make a few minutes ago. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to point out that the 
statement that has been prepared and inserted in the record this 
morning is a more detailed version of the one that we have prepared 
earlier. Our objective in preparing the table which was submitted 
last Friday was to summarize the amounts. We did not intend to 
give the wrong impression. 

The first item of $786,600,000 in your detailed table here is the CCC 
loss on sales occurring in the fiscal year 1957. Some of those com- 
modities were undoubtedly acquired in prior years. These sales are 
made for domestic uses, for export purposes, and to other Government 
agencies. 

In addition to the item of $786 million, there were other items such 
as donations of commodities totaling $297.9 million under section 416, 
payments to increase the consumption of fluid milk of $56 million, 
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emergency feed assistance of $125 million, and other items, making 
up the total of $1,299 million which was mentioned in the previous 
session of this hearing. 

The Cuarrman. Well, so that this statement as presented reflects 
the true facts. 

Mr. Gran’. That is right. And does reflect the Commodity Credit 
Corporation costs during the fiscal year 1957. 

The Cuarrman. Well, that is what I hoped to show. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a technical point 
here: On the items Public Law 480, title I, tithe I1; you have an 
asterisk. They are gains. Is this actual profits that were made? 

Mr. Gran. That, Senator Humphrey, is the’ gain that is reflected 
in the CCC books due to dispositions under title I and title II of 
Public Law 480. The costs under Public Law 480 are indicated on 
page 2 of this statement in separate items. 

And, again, this is a matter of classification of costs incurred by the 
Department in these various programs. 

nator Humpurey. Well, just to ae it for me, in this sum- 
mation that you have in the first category, under “Gain or loss on sales 
of CCC price support commodities,” oa are indicating there that 
there was a $48,128,000 gain under title I. 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. And $11,702,000 gain under title IT, in terms 
of the removal of supplies from Commodity Credit Corporation, and 
the reimbursement of &CC under Public Law 480, is that correct? 

Mr. Grant. That is right. 

Senator Humenrer. And the balance, even under the ICA sections, 
are very modest losses, is that correct? 

Mr.Grant. That is right, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. The main loss is apparently in the export sub- 
sidy. 

Mr. Grant. That is further down in the table. 


STATEMENT OF MARTIN SORKIN, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—Resumed 


Mr. Sorkin. The CCC cost is completely paid out by Public Law 
480. When payment is made for a commodity under Public Law 480, 
CCC is reimbursed for the full costs that were incurred. In other 
words, if there is a difference of $0.50 a bushel between the CCC costs 
and the export price, CCC is fully reimbursed. The charge is then 
made to Public Law 480 funds and it shows up as a credit to CCC. 

Senator Humpnrey. I see. It balances out. In one place, it may 
show up as a credit or gain, and in the next place, because of another 
category of expenditures, as a loss. Thank you. 

Secretary Benson. Many of these items refer only to CCC opera- 
tions and do not include Public Law 480 or soil bank or other opera- 
tions. 

Senator Humrurey. I just thought we ought to get that point 
cleared up there. 

The Cuarmman. Now, if there are no further questions on the state- 
ment that was submitted for the record, we shall proceed in the manner 
previously outlined, if it is agreeable to the committee. I have a few 
-questions as chairman that I would like to propound, and then we will 
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alternate, Republicans and Democrats, so that each Senator will have 
an opportunity to ask questions of the Secretary of Agriculture, 

Senator Hotzanp. Mr. Chairman, off the record, may I ask a 
question. 

Discussion off the record.) 

he Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Benson, it is not my purpose to argue 
with you as to why support levels were increased during the war. It 
is my contention that the support levels were increased in order to 
give to the farmer a better share of income. 

Now, as I understand, you take the position that that was done 
in order to increase production. But, I think that the history of the 
legislation will bear me out, however, we are not going to argue that 

ain. 

Now, I wish you would explain to the committee how, in your opin- 
ion, it would be possible to increase the farmer’s.income by decreasing 
the price support. Because that is the issue today. 

Secretary Benson. Well, may I comment on.the first item first...I 
think there was.a dual purpose that the Congress had in mind in setting 
high, rigid supports during the war. One was to provide an incentive 
to get maximum production of the items they felt were needed to win 
a war. The other was to provide some protection at the end of the 
war. And there was an amendment offered which extended those 
cnuposts 2 years beyond the end of the war. 

ow, in the question of—— 

The Cuatrman. But didn’t you say, in answer to a question the other 
day, that the purpose of the law was to increase production? 

scretary Benson. Yes; that was one of the major purposes. 

The Cuairman. That was not the major purpose. 

Secretary Benson. But, as a matter of fact, the figures-—— 

.'The Cuarmman. But my contention is that it was done, and the 

history of the law will show, in order to place the farm income on a 
ar with what other segments of our economic society were obtaining. 
hat’s my contention. 

Y Secretary Benson. Well, the law clearly states, Mr. Chairman, and 

Iam reading from appendix:D of the statement,and I quote; - 

to encourage increased agricultural output by minimizing the price risk involved 

in expansion during war time. 

That was the major reason, I am sure, that the Congress had in mind. 

Of course, 1 think the farmers would have gotten higher prices than 

they did. Their prices were well above supports, and would have 

been higher were it not for price control. 

The CHarrman. When the price support program was first placed 
on the statute books, it was done, and the record will show it, in order 
to increase the income of the farmer. 

But, we are not going to argue that, because we differ on it. 

Secretary Benson, That was well before the war, Mr. Chairman. 
~The Cuatrman. Just about in 1940, 1941. 

Secretary Benson. It was in 1938, I think, when the basic legisla- 
tion was passed. It provided for a storage and loan program. The 
question of support was not emphasized then as it has been in more 
recent years. It was'a program to contribute towards orderly mar- 
keting, to facilitate marketing, to make it possible for a farmer to 
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store his commodity and get a loan at. harvest time, rather than dump- 
ing it all on the market and depressing prices. 

_ The Cuarrman, And all of that, as I said, was done to increase his 
income. 

Secretary Benson. I think that basic legislation in 1938 was cer- 
tainly aimed in that direction, and I subscribe to it. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. Well now—— 

Secretary Benson. The unfortunate thing is we got away from 
that basic objective and have put all of our emphasis, or a large part of 
it, in recent years on fixing of prices. 

Now, to go to your second question——— 

The Cuatrman. Well, now, the fact that you now subscribe to it, 
to that philosophy, that it was done to increase the farmer’s income, 
I wish you would now tell us how do you propose to increase the 
farmer’s income by lowering the support price? 

Secretary Benson. In ‘the first place, Mr. Chairman, I have not 
proposed a lowering of the support price. I have asked for a wider 
spread in the use of the price support. mechanism so as to make it as 
effective as possible. e have, therefore—— 

The Cuarrman. Wait. Let’s talk plain language. When you want 
e rediice it to 60 percent from 75 percent, isn’t it your intention to 

ower It ! 

Secretary Benson. No, not necessarily. 

The Coamman. Well, why do you ask for it? 

Secretary Benson. So we will be, ared to meet any situation 
that arises and act in a way that will be for each particular com- 
modity group. Now, we have had widest: possible discretion, as you 
know, in the oi] seed crops and in the feed grains. I think the record 


will show we have never gone below 65 percent of wi But we went 
marke 


to the point which we thought. would help to buil ts and permit 
the commodity to flow into consumption. That is what we would _ 
pose to do on the basic commodities, and any adjustment would be a 
gradual adjustment. 

Now, I think . ; 

The Cuarrman. At this poimt, I simply wish to put an extract: in 
the record with respect to the purpose of wartime price support legi 
lation. The first such legislation was paragraph (10) of the act of 
May 26, 1941, and its purpose was to increase farm income, pure and 
simple. The Senate report on 8.935, which was the source of para- 
graph (10), stated— 

The principal objective of the bill is to increase the income-of producers of wheat, 
rice, cotton, corn, and tobacco. 

This was followed by the Steagall amendment, and I think the record 
shows that the purpose was the same, to raise income. It was extended 
only to those nonbasic commodities for which the Secretary had asked 
for expanded production, because Congressman Steagall saw that the. 


objective could best be accomplished for commodities which were not in 
surplus. , 
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(The information is as follows :) 


L&GISLATIVE History oF ParaeRaPH (10) OF THE AcT oF MAy 26, 1941, REQUIRING 
SUPPORT FOR THE 1941 crops oF Rice, Tonacco, Corron, Cozn, AND WHEAT AT 85 
PERCENT OF PARITY 


Paragraph (10) was not contained in Senate Joint Resolution 60 in the Senate. 
It was contained in substance in House Joint Resolution 149, which the House 
substituted for the text of Senate Joint Resolution 60. However, as it was re- 
ported and passed in, the House, House Joint Resolution 149 provided only for 
@ percent of parity. The report of the House Committee on Agriculture (H, 
Rept. 364, 77th Cong.) described it as follows: “The only effect of this paragraph 
is to make the loan rate under section 302 of the act mandatory at 75 percent of 
parity.” ‘The House report also pointed out, as‘was)the case in the bill as reported, 
that loans would be made as fixed in the bill only if) marketing quotas were in 
effect for the crop. (This was changed by floor amendment to provide that the 
paragraph would be applicable if marketing quotas were not disapproved.) The 
eonference report (H. Rept. 530, 77th Cong.) did not state the reasons for the 
increase from 75 percent to 85 percent. 

When the conference report: eame up,in the Senate, Senator Bankhead stated 
at page 4020 that he had earlier addressed the Senate on the general subject of 
parity income for farmers and that the subjeet had been under consideration for 
practically the entire session. He referred to a bill introduced by him, reported 
by the Senate Agriculture Committee and then on the calendar to provide support 
at 100 pereent of parity. He advised that after, reporting the bill the committee 
had agreed to recommend an 85 percent. loan. . The committee, had therefore 
recommended sending the House amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 60 to 
conference for the purpose of raising the support level to 85 percent. The bill 
referred to by Senator Bankhead. apparently was S. 935 on which hearings had 
been conducted in February and March,,1941. Senator Bankhead opened the 
hearings by explaining that the purpose of the bill was to bring about what had 
been desired for a long time—to secure parity prices for the five basic eommodities. 

The first witness, Pdward A. O’Neal, president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, opened his testimony as follows: 

“Mr, O’NeaL. For more than 20 years American farmers have been at a dis- 
parity with industry, and labor. Again and again during this period Congress 
has promised parity to agriculture in various measures that have been enacted. 
For many years agriculture has been short of parity by $2 billion a year. Today, 
despite the progress that has been made, agriculture is still far short of parity.” 

Secretary of Agrieulture Wickard opened his testimony at the hearing with 
the following statement (p. 141) : 

“Secretary WickKarp. I think that the producers of export crops, such as 
wheat and cotton, are facing rather difficult times because of loss of export 
markets. As far as export markets are concerned, quite a little depends on how 
much tonnage we can procure to send to the British. I think there are some 
very adverse situations, as far as the exports of some basic crops are concerned, 
particularly wheat and cotton. Tobacco may come along in fairly good shape 
if we can get tonnage to ship tobacco to the British.” 

The Senate report on 8.935 (S. Rept. 141, 77th Cong.) stated: 

“The principal objective of the bill is to increase the income of producers of 
wheat, rice, cotton, corn, and tobacco. The method proposed is to provide 
loans for an amount equal to the parity price of each commodity less the amount 
received by each borrower as conservation payments under the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act. 

“That the farmers are the lowest paid major group of workers in America is a 
well-known fact. Farm families constitute about 25 percent of our total 
population. 

“The wages of labor is a large factor in the cost of all industrial commodities. 
Through labor organizations and otherwise, the cost of labor has largely in- 
creased since the depression of the early thirties. The salaries and wages in 
industry have increased. The cost of handling by the very large group of 
middlemen from the farm to the consumer has very largely increased.” 

a * * & * + 6 


“These increases in cost are reflected in the increased cost of industrial prod- 
ucts bought by the farmers. There has been some increase in agricultural 


prices. The increase, however, has not been proportionate to the increase in the 
price of things that the farmers buy.” 
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The report then sets out a statement of Secretary. Wallace before a Senate 
appropriations subcommittee in 1940 concerning) the, plight of agriculture, and 
concludes : 

“PER CAPITA FARM INCOME 


“The farmers are at the bottem of the price ladder. The following tahie, 
prepared by the Department of Agriculture, shows the per capita cash in¢ome 
of the farm population by States and territorial divisions fer 1989.. An -exaniina- 
tion of that table provides convincing proof to any. fair-minded: man of ‘the 
absolute need for an increase in farm: cash income. No country can havea 
sound economy and a satisfied people with such: an unbalance in the income 
of its people.” I 

When the conference report on Senate Joint Resolution 60 was before the 
House, Congressman Fulmer explained the support provision at: page 3982 as 
follows: ; 

“The other amendment increases the 75-percent loan as carried in the House 
bill to an 85-percent loan. This loan is for 1 year to take care of this year’s 
crop. There is an amendment on the appropriation bil known as the Russell 
amendment increasing amount for parity payments from $212 million te $450 
million, which would be helpful to increase parity payments which would increase 
purchasing and debt-paying power of farmers. We realized the opposition to 
this amendment and therefore agreed upon the 85-percent loans so as to give 
to farmers that which they are clearly entitled to, especially so because of the 
high prices they have to pay for everything they have to buy at this time. 
As a matter of fact, farmers are not getting any advantage or help from. the 
defense program in line with other groups, and the assurance of these prices will 
enable them to pay these advanced prices on what they have to buy.” 


LEGISLATIVE History OF THE STEAGALL AMENDMENT 
SUMMARY 


The legislative history of the Steagall amendment shows that Congress enacted 


it to bolster farm, income and protect farmers against a sharp decline following 
the war. It was restricted to commodities for which expanded production had 
been requested because the supply and demand situation for those commodities 
was such that the objective could be aecomplished for those commodities with a 
reasonable effort. The Steagall amendment was a substitute for a Gore amend- 


ment and followed very closely a proposal made and explained by Edward A. 
O’Neal of the Farm Bureau. 


PARTI. HEARINGS BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


The following is disclosed in the hearings of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency in the 77th Congress on H. R. 4972, superseding H. R. 4694, held on 
May 9, 12, 15, 29, 30, and June 2, 3, 4, 1941. H. R. 4972 was passed to become 
the Steagall amendnient. (References are to pages in the hearings.) 

On April 3, 1941, the Department of Agriculture announced a program to in- 
crease supplies of some foods. The announcement provided as follows: (p. 183 
et seq.) : 

“The Department of Agriculture announced today an expansion of the ever- 
normal granary program into a food program designed to assure ample supplies 
for the United States, Great Britain, and other nations resisting aggression. 

“Under the expanded program the production of puik, iJairy products, eggs, 
and poultry will be stimulated through the support of prices over the period 
ending June 30, 19438, at levels remunerative to producers. Other phases of the 
program incinde :” 

* * * * * = * 


“The Government’s purchases in the open market will be used to accumulate 
reserve supplies of food. These supplies can be used for transfer to the British 
and other countries under the provisions of the Lend-Lease Act, for release upon 
the market in case of unwarranted speculative price increases, to méet requests 
from the Red Cross for shipment to war-refugee areas, and for direct distribution 
through school-lunch programs or through State welfare departments to public- 
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aid families. Arrangements are also being made for a full and complete co- 
ordination of these families with those being made for our Armed Forces.” 
= * * * * * a 

“It is time,” Secretary Wickard said, “to begin converting our ever-normal 
granary supplies into ever-normal food supplies. 

“We have conducted intensive studies of the needs of the United States, England, 
and other democracies. We believe we have a sufficient supply of most agri- 
cultural commodities. Largest supplies of some pork, dairy, and poultry prod- 
ucts will be needed, however, in the United States, in the British Isles, and in 

for several years, irrespective of the duration of the war. In Burope 
foundation herds and flocks are being rapidly depleted. Even in normal times 
many Americans need more of these protective food products. Because of the 
ever-normal granary feed supplies are abundant, and farmers will only be too 
glad to increase their production of pork, dairy products, poultry, and eggs if 
prices make it profitable to grow more of these foods. Consumers should realize 
that fair returns to farmers for the food products mentioned are the best assur- 
ance not only of ample supplies but, in the long run, of fair prices to consumers.” 

a * * * os + af 


“Statement of Commissioners Henderson and Elliott: 

“Supplementing Secretary Wickard’s statement today, National Defense Ad- 
visory Council Commissioners Leon Henderson and Harriett Elliott said that the 
new food program had been worked out after consultation with their offices and 
that it had their approval as a price and supply stabilization measure. 

“This program,” they said, ‘contemplates moderate price increases for certain 
commodities over the 2-year period which will cover the costs of additional pro- 
duction required during the coming year. At the same time it should forestall 
more extreme price advances later on by insuring consumers of adequate sup- 
plies.” 

Milo Perkins, Administrator, Surplus Marketing Administration, credited origin 
of the anouncement to Secretary Wickard as follows (p. 108) : 

“Mr. PERKINS. It did originate in the Department of Agriculture. It was the 
idea of Secretary Claude Wickard. It represented, I think, as statemanlike, an 
effort to meet the current world needs and at the same time get farmers all 
the income’ we could with the tools we had to work with. The policy might be 
a better policy if we had more money in our pocket. It seems easy to get 
money to lend on a crop; the difficulty is to get money to dispose of it. A 
very prominent person has said that when the history of this era is written, 
that announcement by Secretary Wickard will be considered to be as important 
as the announcement of the two-ocean Navy. The Secretary foresaw the short- 
age to come of protein foods. He knew the demands of Britain. But he did 
not want to get the farmers to produce abundtantly and face the possibility 
of the war coming to an end with them left in the lurch. Therefore, there had 
to be certain minimum price protections. The whole thing originated in the 
Department of Agriculture. After it originated in the Department of Agricul- 
ture it was cleared through Mr. Henderson. I would like to say this about 
Mr. Henderson: I think he is a thoroughly fair person, and I think he is 
thoroughly sold on the long-time neglect of the American farmer, in terms of his 
not having had a parity income and a fair share of the national income. I 
know he feels that way, because I talked to him about it.” 

H. R. 4694 was a bill to continue the Commodity Credit Corporation as an 
agency of the United States and for other purposes. During the hearings the 
committee had before it an amendment proposed by Congressman Gore providing 
as follows (p. 140): 

“Provided further, That no funds authorized under this Act or otherwise 
available to the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be used for the purchase 
of agricultural products at a price which is below parity; nor shall they be used 
for the purpose, or to the effect, of preventing, through the sale of commodities 
or otherwise, any commodity from reaching parity.” 

Congressman Gore described the purpose of. his amendment as follows (p. 79, 
106, 107, 113) : 

“Mr. Gore. My intention in this amendment was to provide that any funds 
made availabe under this act, or otherwise available to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, should be used ‘for the purchase of et nena commodities at 
the parity price. 

“Mr. Wotcorr. That was my understanding. 
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“Mr. Gore. To purchase agricultural commodities at the parity price, that is, 
not below the parity price, and that any commodity, if purchased by these funds 
or the use of these funds, cannot be sold at a price below parity.” 

” * ae oe * + 2 

“Mr. Gore. As to the fault you find with our system of consumption and 
production I heartily agree. 

“In encouraging the farmers to produce pork for Great Britain we face a 
comparative situation. As an abstract and individual question there might 
be room for a great debate on whether or not the Government should guarantee 
cost plus to contractors for mechanical products. There might be room for 
a great debate whether it is good policy for the Government, or whether it is 
to the best interests of all the people, to require bidders for Government order 
to certify they are paying parity, and in some case 200 percent of parity, for 
the labor which produces it. But we are not into that and I only state it to 
show we are in a relative world, a realistic world. And is there any more 
reason, since that is true, why the farmer should not be given parity for his 
labor in producing pork going to the same source? 

“Mr. Perkins. No. As a matter of fact, I think the principle you are enunci- 
ating is thoroughly correct. 

“The only thing I am saying, Mr. Gore, is this: You cannot fix an 85 percent 
parity price for cotton, wheat, tobacco, and rice without providing about a 
billion doliars. Don’t put us in the impossible spot of trying to do the same 
thing for other crops without increasing our purchasing funds. 

“The minute lease-lend funds became available, we saw butter go up and 
eggs sell 23 and 24 cents, instead of 16 cents as they were a short time before. 
Hogs went up, too—above $9. Hogs would undoubtedly have gone up some any- 
way, in view of very heavy marketings last year. But the fact remains that 
getting $300 million of added buying power for these crops made it possible 
to bring about a substantial increase in prices. 

“You can get any level on farm prices for the five basic crops you set out to 
get, if you appropriate the money to bring it about. You can similarly get any 
price on these perishable farm crops, if you have enough money. But you 
cannot appropriate millions of dollars for Commodity Credit to peg the prices 
for wheat, cotton, and corn; and then get a similar result on all the rest of the 
crops unless there is a comparable amount of money to buy them. I think all 
of us who are interested in agriculture ought to be aware of that basic fact: 

“Mr. Gore. I am made very happy to find you and I agree on the objective. 

“Mr. PERKINS. So am I sir; delighted. 

“Mr. Gore. Now, you present the difficulty of administration. Of course, you 
face perhaps not a similar, but perhaps not a dissimilar difficulty in asking for 
bids for the production of supplies for the Army. 

“And in the announcement for bids you put statements and prerequisites and 
requirements in which exclude a large number of bidders. Of course, that is an 
administrative difficulty just as this is. You said it would take a great deal 
more money. How much money would it have taken to have paid parity for the 
$90 million worth of products which you say you bought in the last 60 days? 

“Mr. PERKINS. How much money? 

“Mr. Gore. Yes. 

“Mr. Perkins. This will be a very rough guess—I am trying to think of the 
40 or 50 items we have bought—but I think probably 35 percent more money.” 

ok * * * . * * 


“Mr. Gore. I just want to close with this brief observation. There has been 
no evidence from any source to show that any contractor for national-defense 
items has made any sacrifice, They are making money, and barrels of money 
on the cost-plus or fixed-fee contracts. There has been no evidence that the 
mechanical labor of the country has made any sacrifice, They are striking all 
over the country and getting higher wages every time they strike. And they 
get higher wages if they do not strike. And yet according to our testimony this 
morning we find the American farmer, out of $90 million to go to Great Britain, 
has sacrificed $35 million below parity. * 

The $90 million program just referred to by Congressman Gore had been de- 
scribed earlier by Mr. Perkins at page 87 as follows: 

“When the lend-lease bill was passed, the President authorized the Surplus 
Marketing Administration to buy up farm products for Britain under the lend- 
lease bill. At that time, the Department of Agriculture as a whole was very 
much concerned about getting the maximum income effect for the farmers, as 
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a result of the lend-lease purchases, That was our primary objective... We 
wanted to use the extra buying power of the lend-lease money for farm products, 
so that it would be reflected in as good a level of income for farmers as was 
possible.” 

= * * + Y + A 


“Therefore, acting as agent for the Commodity Credit Corporation with the 
idea of getting farm income up, we bought a long list of commodities. which I 
will be glad to give to the committee. Those commodities were purchased by 
us, acting as agent for the Commodity Credit Corporation. .They are switched 
over to the British just as rapidly as they have boats available to take delivery.” 


* * * * * * * 


“* * * Then we take lend-lease money and reimburse the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, so that this $90 million purchasing program that we are carrying 
on for them is only a matter of convenience in being able to move rapidly until 
the British can state just what they want. By operating in this fashion, we 
have increased farm income by several hundred million dollars on pork, dairy, 
and poultry products.” 

Mr. Perkins stated the principle of Congressman Gore’s amendment as follows 
(p. 112): 

“Mr, Perkins. Well, I am very glad the amendment was proposed, because I 
think it has raised a very important principle. And I am not out of sympathy 
with the principle. It is what we are trying to get. I think, however, for the 
reasons I have indicated, that if the Congress will take the same attitude about 
raising farm income on nonbasic crops in terms of money, just to be blunt 
about it, that it has taken for the basic crops, we can get as good a level of 
farm income for nonbasie crops as we can for basic ones, and do it under our 
present plan of operation. Because of the perishable nature of the crops in 
the first place, and the difference between the purchase approach and the loan 
approach in the second place, I do not think you can apply arbitrarily the same 
technique, but we can get the same result.” 


and had the following discussion with the chairman (Congressman Steagall) 
and Congressman Monroney at pages 114 and 115 (the italic has been added to 
emphasize those statements which appear to suggest that Congressman Steagall 
believed it desirable to protect the farmer with respect to perishable commodities, 
but that it was then feasible only to protect him with respect to those for which 
expanded production was sought) : 

“The CHAIRMAN. I can appreciate many of the suggestions you have made 
this morning and the information you have furnished and I can appreciate some 
of the difficulties you have outlined to the committee, but I do not see how we 
ean settle this matter of perishable products by reference to certain separate 
products. Iam wondering if we are about to run into a shortage of any of those 
perishable products, or any of those, other than the five basic commodities. 
If we are to run into a shortage I do not see where there should be any great 
difficulty in accomplishing the things we all desire.” 

“Mr. PERKINS. In certain fields, you are quite right. For example 3 years 
ago we had to buy 140 million pounds of butter to help the dairy farmers. 
Right now we are having trouble getting enough cheese and evaporated milk 
to meet the demand. That is due to the fact that some is being bought for 
Britain and much more milk and other dairy products are being bought by our 
own people who have more money to spend. You are quite right that on 
some crops the problem is enormously lessened. It is very difficult to give definite 
figures right now, but everything is operating in the direction of accomplish- 
ing what you are talking about. The situation is not relieved, however, in the 
ease of agricultural crops such as dried fruits and fresh fruits. For instance, 
we used to export 15 percent of our canned fruits to Britain and the Continent. 
So we have some problems there. But the problems are very much less in 
the nonbasic crops when you have full employment, because by and large the 
way to get up farm income on those crops is by increased consumption. 

“The CHatrMan. That is the way to get everything up so far as that is con- 
cerned. 

“Mr. Perkins. It is so much easier to do it. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The whole situation grows out of a lack of consumer power. 
People are not living on the standard they should live, with our resources and 
powers and capacity for production. Our farmers do not have cotton clothes 
now. And they won’t have even after getting parity prices. They cannot begin 
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to pay the debts they already owe, half of them. They cannot consume the food 
they produce. They live half-fed did half-clothed. I am ready to jein’ any 
body who has got a remedy for that. From all over my district and other farm- 
ing sections of the country IF understand that only consumption is the treubles 
I am ready to join anybody who has a remedy for that. I think we should 
stick to that and not undertake to find a better method of distribution. That 
is my whole view of this situation. But for the time being we are resorting 
to other methods and we think we have found we can protect the farmer on 
nonperishable crops, the basic commodities; by loans; benefits, and other methods 
which we employ. Now, if we can protect the farmer further with reference 
to any perishable products, let us direct our efforts in that way and leave out 
anywhere it is impossible of accomplishment with a reasonable effort. That 
is my line of thought. 

“Mr. PerKINs. That is very wise, Mr. Chairman. I agree completely. And 
we have the machinery to aim at the result you are talking about. But we 
cannot do it without blue chips, any more than you can maintain 85 percent for 
basic crops without lending. 

“Mr. Monroney. Congress has afforded the 85 percent protection to the cotton 
and wheat farmers because there has been crop curtailment and on other non- 
basic items there has not been in many cases limited acreage or limited produc- 
tion. 

“Mr. Perkins. That is a correct observation. 

“The CHAIRMAN. We were told this morning the efforts of the Government 
were being directed, and the sole objective was for increased production in 
anticipation of a lack of sufficient production. That is as I understood your 
statement this morning. J do not see why we should direct our efforts or have 
our efforts frustrated by direction toward another list of perishable products when 
the difficulties are so great in some instances than in others. I am wondering 
if that is the practical way.” 

Edward A. O’Neal, president, American Farm Bureau Federation, stated on 
pages 140 and 141 as follows: 

‘The issue raised by the Gore amendment is very clear. That issue is whether 
the parity objective is to be a reality for American farmers or whether it is 
to be merely an illusive mirage constantly dangled before the eyes of farmers, 
but which they are never permitted to attain. 

“The Congress of the United States has again and again declared as its policy 
that the prices and income of farmers should be restored and maintained on a 
basis of parity with industrial wages and industrial wages and industrial prices. 
For 20 years we have beén striving to reach this goal. This year Congress, by 
the largest majority ever given to a fundamental piece of farm legislation, 
amended the commodity loan features ‘of the AAA to so‘as to assure the pro- 
ducers of the 5 basic commodities of full parity on their current production by 
means of mandatory 85 percent commodity loans which, together with available 
conservation payments and parity payments, will assure 100 percent of parity 
returns for the producers of ‘these 5 commodities. We interpret this action by 
Congress as a determination on its part to redeem its pledge to American agri- 
culture and to carry out the parity policy, which it has so often declared. We 
wish to commend in the highest terms this action by Congress: 

“It is, therefore, entirely appropriate and it is imperative for the welfare of 
agriculture to modify the operations of the Commodity Credit: Corporation in 
a way which will fully carry out the parity objectives of Congress. 

“The action taken on the 85-percent parity-loan bill takes care of the five basic 
commodities only. The American Farm Bureau Federation takes the position 
that we must have a program which will assure full parity not only to the five 
basic erops but to all American agriculture. Many people do not realize that 
the AAA of 1933 established a parity-price goalfor all agricultural commodities, 
and that this portion of that act has not been invalidated by the Supreme Court. 

“In order to safeguard the effectiveness of the action already taken on behalf of 
the five basic crops and to safeguard the parity position of the producers of other 
crops, we respectfully submit the following recommendations, which we earnestly 
hope will be made effective by Congress in 1941: 

“1. Whenever the Federal Government asks producers of any agricultural 
commodity to expand their production to meet ithe national emergency and 
establishes minimum prices to stimulate production for this purpose; commodity 
loans at 85 percent of parity should be made available by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and no purchases of agricultural products should be: made by: the 
Surplus Marketing Administration or the Commodity Credit Corporation at less 
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than 100 percent of parity prices, and no sales should be made of these com- 
modities at less than parity prices for farmers, except for export or relief. 

“2. Require the Commodity Credit Corporation not to sell or otherwise dispose 
of commodity loan stocks at less than parity prices except for export or relief. 

“3. Require that all purchases by the Surplus Marketing Administration be 
directed toward the restoration of parity prices and that no purchases be made at 
less than 85 percent of parity whenever marketing quotas are in effect. No 
commodities purchased either by the Commodity Credit Corporation or the 
Surplus Marketing Administration should be released for disposition in domestic 
markets except for relief at less than parity prices. 

“The purpose of these recommendations is to safeguard the parity position 
of American agriculture and to prevent the use of Government funds either by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, the Surplus Marketing Administration or 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation in such a way as to depress prices 
or hold prices below parity levels; but, instead, to utilize these funds as far as 
possible, to help raise farm prices to parity. 

“With respect to commodities, of which the Government is asking farmers to 
increase their production in order to provide an adequate supply, there should 
be no question of surpluses, and, therefore, no reason why the Government 
should not, through its purchase program, put a bottom under farm prices at 
parity levels, thus giving agriculture equal treatment with industry and labor 
under the defense program. 

“The Government is asking the producers of a number of commodities to expand 
their production as a part of the national defense program to assure ample 
supplies of food to the United States and Great Britain. Farmers are ready 
to produce all of the food and fiber that is required not only for our own use but 
for Great Britain and her allies. The fact is that enormous supplies are already 
in existence. The farmers will produce food and fiber just as cheaply as labor 
and industry will produce other defense goods. Obviously, it is unfair to place 
industry on a cost-plus basis and let the sky be the limit on industrial wages and 
at the same time demand that farmers alone produce at bargain prices below 
the cost of production. Farmers are against profiteering—either by industry, 
labor, or agriculture. All the farmer asks for is equality with other groups. 
Prices of agricultural commodities are far below parity with industrial prices 
as shown by the attached table. (See exhibit 1.) The wages of industrial 
labor are far above farm parity levels, as shown by the attached table. (See 
exhibit 11,) 

“The farmers are being called on to expand their production of food but the 
minimum prices set to encourage this are below parity. In order to play fair 
with farmers, these prices should be established and maintained at parity. 

“While prices announced are to be considered as minimum, a supplemental 
statement issued by Mr. Leon Henderson and Miss Harriett Elliott informs that 
large surpluses of these commodities are going to be built up and that these 
will be dumped on the market, if necessary, to hold down prices to protect 
consumers. Parity prices are fair to both producers and consumers. Supplies 
built up under the programs announced to aid Great Britain and her allies 
should not, under any circumstances, be dumped on the domestic market to 
reduce prices below parity. 

“It is obvious that such a vast concentration of purchasing power in the hands 
of Government agencies, such as the Surplus Marketing Administration, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and under the lease-lend program, gives them 
the power to wield a far-reaching influence upon the prices of agricultural 
commodities. In fact the concentration of this purchasing power can make or 
break the market for any agricultural commodity in America. As things now 
stand, the American farmer has no protection as to what the price policy of 
these agencies will be, with the exception of the mandatory 85 percent parity 
loans which will be in effect for 1941. 

“Unless such protection is provided, farmers are headed for grave disaster, 
which may make the farm depression which followed the World War look small 
by comparison. When we entered the last World War, farmers, at the request 
of the Government, greatly expanded their production. At the end of the war, 
these surpluses were dumped on the market without regard to the effect on the 
farmer. As a result, agriculture suffered a staggering blow from which it has 
never fully recovered, and for 20 years American agriculture has been paying 
the price. We must not repeat this tragic mistake. 

“Inasmuch as some commitments have already been made and announced with 
respect to existing stocks of corn held by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
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so that these stocks can be released to feeders during the rest of the current 
marketing year, we recommend that the parity policy with respect to loan stocks 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation become effective at the beginning of the 
marketing year for each commodity during the calendar year 1941 and thereafter, 
that is, crops to be harvested in 1941. 

“We recognize that the operations of the Surplus Marketing Administration 
normally are not given consideration by this committee, but because of the fact 
that the Surplus Marketing Administration is now engaged in a far-reaching 
program of purchasing surplus agricultural commodities with the use of Com- 
modity Credit funds, and because of the close relationship existing between 
these purchase policies and the other surplus buying policies of the Surplus 
Marketing Administration, we believe that action should be taken at this time 
by Congress on the whole surplus purehase policy. This question involves a 
very fundamental issue, namely, whether the large funds supplied by Congress 
are to be used to carry out the parity policy of Congress or whether they are 
to be used to defeat the policy of Congress. The present policy of the Surplus 
Marketing Administration, if there is any consistent policy, apparently is to 
buy as cheaply as possible. 

“I want to pause there. That is what the farmers of the United States chiefly 
resent. 

“Again and again when producers of farm commodities have been in terrible 
distress due to price demoralizing surpluses, the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion has refused to buy these surpluses above the prevailing market price, no 
matter how low that price was. This policy of buying at starvation prices far 
below the price of production, does not carry out the policy of Congress for 
which these funds were appropriated. The effect of this kind of a policy is to 
hold down prices instead of raising prices to parity, and such increases in prices 
as do occur tend to benefit the processor, the handler, and the speculator more 
than the farmers. 

“Apparently the present policy of this agency is to depend upon getting an 
increased volume of farm products into consumption rather than to raise farm 
prices to parity.” 
and on page 155 as follows: 

“There is no difficult problem in maintaining prices at parity if the policies of 
Commodity Credit Corporation and Surplus Marketing Administration are prop- 
erly geared in with the parity objectives of the AAA. In the case of commodities 
on which the Government has asked farmers to expand their production for 
national defense, there presumably is a shortage in prospect, so there is no 
problem there of a surplus and hence no necessity to allocate purchases. If there 
is a temporary surplus, the Government could safely buy the entire surplus 
offered, in order to raise prices to parity, and the Government might conceivably 
make a profit in so doing, if there is a shortage in prospect. According to Mr. 
Perkins’ testimony, the basic commodities represent about 25 percent of farm 
income, and these commodities on which the Government is asking farmers, to 
increase their production represent..about; three-fourths of the income from the 
remaining 75 percent of farm income. So the policies we are advocating will 
protect the parity-price position of commodities representing over 80 percent of 
farm incomes. With respect to the other commodities, on which we have no 
control or which the Government is not asking increased production, we do not 
ask a rigid minimum-price protection. We do ask that these Government agen- 
cies direct their purchases to the restoration of parity prices instead of buying as 
cheaply as possible and depending on increased volume to aid farm income.” 

At page 211 Congressman Steagall laid before the committee an amendment 
substantially in the form finally adopted, stating, “The Farm Bureau Federation 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation have agreed upon the following amend- 
ment, and Mr. Gore is satisfied with it as a substitute for his amendment.” 

The substitute amendment was explained by Carl B. Robbins, president of 
Commodity Credit Corporation, the following appearing at page 213: 

“Mr. Rozpsins. * * * I should say, offhand, that the intent of the first part of 
this amendment is that in those instances in which the Secretary of Agriculture 
requests farmers to expand production of any commodity he shall undertake, 
within the limits of the funds available, to carry out either a loan or a purchase 
or other program—that could mean by either a marketing agreement or diversion 
payment program. 
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“Mr. Forv. What ‘was that last vp: mnie in what other way except by loan or 
purchase? 

“Mr. Ropnins (continuing). A anveraton paymeént or a marketing agreement 
progfam as authorized in the Triple A’ Act—to assure producers 85 percent of 
parity in the cases of those crops in which parity for them is fair and reasonable 
as compared with parity for the basie crops, and in those cases in which parity 
as now defined in the law would not be comparable to parity for the basic crops, 
then 85 percent of; what the Secretary determines would be a fair parity price 
for such crops aS compared with the parity as now defined in the law for the 
> basie crops. 

“Mr. Bsown. When you go out and encourage farmers to produce larger crops, 
that is, crops that you think there will be a shortage of, it is on those crops that 
you are going to pay 85 percent of parity. under this minimum; isn’t that right? 

“Mr. Rosgsins. That is correct, sir, 

“Mr. Brown. Do you not think we ought to do that if we go out and encourage 
the farmers to increase their crops? 

“Mr. Rogsrns. Yes, sir; and as a matter of fact, that is the policy that is being 
pursued by the Department today. 

“Mr. Forp. Is this comparable with the United States saying we are going to 
need an increase, say, of 10 million tons of steel? Therefore, we go to a plant 
and say, ‘you expand your plant until you can produce that 10 million additional 
tons of steel.” Now, whether we are going to use that steel or not, we are going 
to pay you the price you are going to get normally for it in the market; is that 
right? 

“Mr. Rospins. Yes; I believe that what you have in mind is correct, Mr. Ford; 
that is, this represents an effort to give farmers some assurance that when they 
are asked to increase their production to meet the current emergency needs, 
they, like the industrialists, will receive something approximating a minimum 
fair return for their products.” 

It should be noted that the law itself (1) provides for measurement of this 
“minimum fair return” by parity standards rather than by the amount necessary 
to obtain production, and (2) expresses the policy that lending and purchase 
operations with respect to other commodities should be carried out so as to 
bring the price and income of the production of other nonbasic commodities to a 
fair parity relationship with other commodities. 


































Parr II. THE REPORTS AND THE DEBATE 


Tue report of the House Committee on Banking and Currency (H. Rept. 742, 
77th Cong.) described the need for the Steagall amendment as follows: 

“Recently the Secretary of Agriculture has found it necessary to encourage 
farmers to increase. the production of certain crops in order to obtain additional 
supplies for export to Great Britain during the present emergency. Under 
these circumstances farmers are entitled to some assurance that after they 
have increased their production upon the encouragement of the Government, the 
increased supplies will not be allowed to depress the domestic market to a 
level of unreasonably low prices. * * *” 

The Senate Committee on Banking ahd Currency recommended deletion of 
the provision, stating (S. Rept. 490,77th Cong) : 

“Section 4 of the bill as referred to the committee contained a provision which 
the President of the Commodity Credit Corporation stated was to give farmers 
‘some assurance that after they have increased their production upon the en- 
couragement of the Government, the increased supplies will not be allowed 
to depress ‘the domestic market to a level of unreasonably low prices.’ The 
committee recommend that this section be eliminated and it is therefore deleted 
from the reported bill.” 

The Conference Report (H. Rept. 892, 77th Cong.) explained the provision 
as follows: 

“Amendment No, 2: Section 4 of the House bill contained a provision which 
was designed to give farmers assurance that after they had increased their 
production of commodities upon the encouragement of the Government, the fn- 
creased supplies would not be allowed to depress the domestic market for such 
commodities to a level of unreasonably low prices. * * * The Senate amend- 
ment eliminated section 4 of the House bill. ‘The conference agreement restores 
the substance of the House provision with a number of clarifying changes. * * *” 
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In explaining the bill to the House, Congressman Steagall said at page 5554 
of the Congressional Record for June 26, 1941: 

“In order to make clear the importance of just what is undertaken in this 
bill it is necessary to review very briefly the general farm program. * * * 

“But it is not enough aid for farmers and the total income of agriculture is 
still below its normal portion of the national income, and there are times during 
the harvest season and in period of large crops, due to weather conditions or to 
the dislocation of markets by war conditions, when farmers are faced with 
ruinous losses and disastrously low prices. * * * 

“The loan provisions which the Congress has included in the agricultural 
legislation represent an attempt and promise to give the farmer a guarantee 
of at least a reasonable minimum return for his crops. Even with loans at 85 
percent of parity for the major crops, the farmer is still far behind the parade 
when it comes to equality of income. 

“Last year the Congress increased the borrowing power of Commodity 
Credit Corporation by $500 million, and I think those who have studied the 
matter will agree that this power to lend funds on the 1940 crops literally saved 
cotton, tobacco, and wheat farmers from disaster in the past year. Last summer 
crops were going to harvest and the world markets, which normally absorb 40 
percent Or more of our cotton, 50 percent of our flue-cured and dark-fired tobacco, 
and from 15 to 20 percent of our wheat crop, were almost completely closed. 
Farmers could not have sold their crops last fall at any reasonable price save 
for the fact that the Department of Agriculture, through Commodity Credit 
Corporation, placed bottom under the markets by making nonrecourse loans 
available. The wheat and corn and cotton dammed back by lack of exports 
flowed into the loan and the income of farmers was maintained. Due to the 
large accumulation of these products in the loan, however, it took nearly all 
of the borrowing power to meet the needs of the current year. 

“Mr. Chairman, this bill will simply enable the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to continue its functions of stabilizing prices on basie crops and will pro- 
vide the necessary funds to do the job.” 
and on page 5555— 


“This is not going to give the farmer a full parity price on nonbasic com- 
modities. It directs the use of funds provided in this bill to the effect that 
loans made out of such funds shall be on the basis of 85 percent of parity. 

“May I say in passing that when we restore parity prices to the farmers of 
this country, we still will have a long way to go before we accomplish what 
would, in my judgment, be an adequate and fair readjustment of the economic 
hardships and injustices the farmers of this country underwent during the period 
of upheaval and disturbance that followed the last war. Many of them increased 
their production and were unable to obtain prices such as they had been led to 
expect they would receive.” 

Congressman Gifford objected to the bill at page 5556 as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman, we are now about to prove to the world that ‘government can 
be superior to economic forces.’ It is a marvelous thing that we have performed 
if, in the end, it succeeds. But we are traveling on this road at so fast a pace 
that we cannot turn back. We cannot stop the program; and I would call this 
bill, if I might emphasize or stigmatize it, a subsidy for all farmers, not only 
for wheat, cotton, and tobacco, but so that everybody interested in the farmer 
can now get his finger in the pie. Here is the chance. Here is a bill where 
every prospect pleases and only the ink is red. We have continued on these 
subsidizing joyrides for some time and, hence, of course, cannot stop this par- 
ticular legislation. * * * 

“Mr. Murray. Does the gentleman realize that this increase he just speaks 
of is nothing more than a guaranty to the farmers of this country whom the 
Government has asked to increase their production? 

“Mr. Girrorp. I know what this bill is. 

“Mr. Murray. The gentleman would not want to be in the position of saying 
to the farmers of this country they should not have 85 percent of parity on what 
they produce to feed the world and then appropriate $7 billion to send across 
the water.” 

“Mr. Girrorp. * * * You have formerly taken in cotton, corn, tobacco, and 
wheat, but you are taking in all products of agriculture today. It was testified 
in committee that even the dairy farmer has really been well treated, and per- 
haps more so than others, on the whole.” 

Congresswoman Sumner said at page 5559: 

“* * * T believe, moreover, that all of us who represent the multitude of small 
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towns that dot this Nation like raisins in a fruitcake should want farmers to 
receive a fair income. We know how a little outside moncy coming into a small 
town annually from a factory or industry there will cause that little town to 
flourish. Farm income is the chief source from which most of our little towns 
in the South, West, and Midwest obtain outside money. 

“* * * Tt was testified by the experts that while the average wage of the indus- 
trial worker is $688 per year, the average income of the agricultural worker, 
including Government payments, is $288. 

“One reason for this inequality at present is, of course, the war situation. 
American agriculture, according to Dr. Robbins, is geared to supply the American 
market and part of the foreign market, lost at present. 

“The inequality, however, exists in peacetimes. The president of the farm 
bureau submitted a table showing wages for carpenters, masons, and other 
workers. If they were reduced to parity with agricultural labor, the worker 
who averages $58 per week would be making $38 per week. Even in peacetimes, 
according to Dr. Robbins, plenty of agricultural workers in America subsist on 
18 cents per day. 

Congressman Dewey said at page 5566: 

“* * * During the hearings of the Banking and Currency Committee on this 
bill, practically all the discussion centered on the raising of the price of agri- 
cultural products to parity. That is, of course, the immediate objective. While 
support for agricultural prices may be momentarily necessary, it is my belief 
that agricultural prices will reach parity by themselves. The tremendous ex- 
penditures of the Government are certain to have a stimulating effect on com- 
modity prices. I have already pointed out what took place during the period 
of the First World War. 

“That which concerns me is the period which will follow this emergency, when 
all this defense activity has ended. We should profit from our previous expe- 
rience. After the First World War the real emergency in agricultural prices 
actually arose. It will be after this war that the real emergency in agricul- 
tural prices will arise. You will recall that in the fall of 1920 agricultural prod- 
ucts lost more than 50 percent of their value in the brief period of 4 or 5 months. 
When this same situation arises after this emergency, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation should be in a position to step in and support the market to curb 
any such demoralization of agricultural prices. 


and at page 5567, 


“* * * Tt is my firm belief that most of the farmers of the United States will, 
* in due course, need the assistance of the Commodity Credit Corporation to sup- 
port and stabilize falling agricultural prices far more than they need it at the 
present time to bring price to parity. If at that time the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is already heavily stocked with surplus commodities, it will not be 
able to give the farm market support at the very time it will need it most, unless, 
of course, additional capital is made available to the Corporatfén. But insofar 
as additional capital is concerned, it must be emphasized that at that time we 
will probably have reached the limit of borrowing power. 

“With this thought in mind, at the proper time I intend to offer an amendment 
to the pending bill that will express the policy of Congress in connection with the 
operations of the Commodity Credit Corporation. I do not have in mind that the 
Corporation should immediately liquidate its Government-owned agricultural 
products. Rather, I think Congress should express in words that it expects the 
Corporation to liquidate in an orderly manner the stocks of Government-owned 
commodities held by it, insofar as such liquidation is consistent with our agricul- 
tural program. Moreover, I believe that such statutory provisions or Executive 
orders as now or might in the future serve to prevent an orderly liquidation 
should be removed in order that the Corporation may be free to carry out the 
policy.” 

Congressman Crawford stated, at page 5567: 

“* * * Mr. Chairman, going directly to the bill, section 4, page 3, in my opinion, 
is one of the most far-reaching amendments ever made to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Act in that the intent of that section 4 is to embrace all nonbasic 
agricultural products. It is my understanding the substance of this amendment 
was arrived at by an agreement between the directors of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and representatives of the Department of Agriculture in a meeting held in 
Chicago, Ill., while this bill was under consideration. 

“In view of the far-reaching influences of section 4 on the general approach 
and the intent involved therein to the effect that all of these legislative benefits, 
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whatever they may be, may be extended to all agriculturists, I think the House 
should approve the bill which embraces section 4 in the hope that these benefits 
will go as Congress intends, * * * 

Congressman Spence explained the provision at page 5569 as follows: 

“* * * The purpose of section IV is to establish an equilibrium, a uniform com- 
partive price level between the prices of agricultural commodities, basic and non- 
basic, in such manner that parity, if attained for basic commodities, will be at- 
tained for all agricultural commodities, basic and nonbasic, Because of the 
emergency, the Secretary of Agriculture has found it necessary to encourage farm- 
ers to increase the production of certain crops. The farmers should be assured 
this increase will not work to their disadvantage.” 

Congressman Dewey did propose an amendment expressing the policy that 
stocks held by CCC be liquidated in an orderly manner whenever market prices. 
reached a level which would reimburse CCC for its costs. Several Congressmen 
opposed this as endangering the price protection intended for the farmer, and the 
amendment was withdrawn. 

Since the Senate committee recommended striking the Steagall amendment 
from the bill, only minor references were made to it in the Senate debate. 


LEGISLATIVE History OF SECTION 8 (A) OF THE STABILIZATION AcT OF 1942 ReQquiR- 
ING Support aT 90 PERCENT OF PARITY FOR THE BASIC AND STEAGALL COMMODITIES 
Unt. 2 YEARS AFTER THE END OF THE WAR 


The House report on H. R. 7565, 77th Congress (H. Rept. 2472), set out in justi- 
fication of the bill the President’s message of September 7, 1942. In it he reiterated 
a 7-point program which had been presented April 27, 1942, to stabilize the domes- 
tic economy of the United States during World War II. Point No. 4 was: “To 
keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we must stabilize the prices received 
by growers for the products of their lands” (p. 5). The message recommended 
both a floor and a ceiling for farm prices. 

The President noted that “It is impossible for the cost of living to be stabilized 
while farm prices continue to rise” (p. 6). He went on to say “The Congress 
must realize that unless the existing control over farm prices is strengthened 
we must abandon our efforts to stabilize wages and salaries and the cost of living. 
If that occurs, workers and farmers alike will not only suffer a reduction in real 
income, but will bring upon themselves and the Nation the unparalleled disaster 
of unchecked inflation” (p.7). 

The President pointed out the reason why price ceilings had not already been 
imposed on all food products was that paragraph 3 of the Emergency Price Control 
Act prohibited such ceilings until farm prices as a whole had gone up beyond 
parity prices “—far beyond—as high as an average of 16 percent beyond” (p. 7). 
He said that because of the language of the statute some commodities had to 
reach 150 percent of parity before a ceiling could be imposed. “Insisting that the 
ceilings on no farm commodity shall ever be lower than 110 percent of parity is 
asking for more than a fair relationship with other prices” (p. 7). 

The President urged that the policy with respect to farm products should be 
guided by three principles: “First, to hold the line against inflationary price in- 
creases. Second, to get the required production of necessary farm products. 
Third, to maintain the principle of parity for agriculture” (p. 8). 

With respect to his recommendation for a floor under farm prices the President 
said at page 9: 

“As a part of our general program on farm prices, I recommend that Congress 
in due time give consideration to the advisability of legislation which would 
place a floor under prices of farm products, in order to maintain stability in the 
farm market for a reasonable future time. In other words, we should find a 
practicable method which will not only enable us to place a reasonable ceiling 
or maximum price upon farm products but which will enable us also to guar- 
antee to the farmer that he would receive a fair minimum price for his products 
for 1 year, or even 2 years—or whatever period is necessary after the end of the 
war. Every farmer remembers what happened to his prices after the last war. 
We can, I am sure, if we act promptly and wisely, stabilize the farmers’ econ- 
omy so that the postwar disaster of 1920 will not overtake him again. 

“The farmer, instead of looking forward to a new collapse in farm prices at 
the end of the war, should be able to look forward with assurance to receiving 


a fair minimum price for 1 or 2 years after the war. Such a national policy 
could be established by legislation. 
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Secretary Benson. What’s the year on that, Senator ? 

The Cuairman. That is 1940-41. We will just put the whole thing 
in there, because it is an extract indicating that is what the Congress 
had in mind then, to increase the price supports so as to increase the 
income of the farmer. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, you, at this stage, as I understand it—and 
let’s be frank about it—you want authority now to lower price sup- 

rts if you so choose. And in one breath you say you ask for it, and 
in the other, you say you won’t lower it. 

Secretary Benson. No; I don’t say we wont. I say we will do what 
the circumstances seem to justify for the individual commodity, 
Senator. 

The Cuareman. All right. Let me ask you at this point, then, 
would the circumstances justify lowering the price of wheat at this 
time, if you had the authority that you are asking for? And if not, 
why not? 

Secretary Benson. Well, it may justify some lowering. On the 
other hand, certainly, on any commodity, you would not want to make 
any abrupt change. You would want to continue to use the export 
machinery which we have, such as Public Law 480, to try and get 
the commodity into better balance. 

The CuarrmMan. But we don’t want a permanent 480. 

Secretary Benson. No. 

The Cuatrman. To me, that is more or less a program where we 
are getting currencies that may be valueless in some day to come. 
I won’t be surprised, as I said on several occasions, that the move 
may develop in the next 4 or 5 years to wipe them out. But let’s 
get to the business of your program. 

I repeat the question. duppine you had the law that you now are 
amie for. What would you have to do in regard to the price of 
wheat ¢ 

Secretary Benson. May I answer the first question you asked first. 
You asked how I expected to increase income by having a wider range 
in the use of price supports. May I emphasize that farmers do not 
spend price, they spend income, and income is price times volume. 
Price fixing by Government has generally been a failure through the 
years, through the centuries, particularly when the prices are fixed 
above the market. It tends, as we have experienced in this country 
with cotton, and other crops, to destroy markets, to price the com- 
modity out of the markets, to impose controls on farmers that are 
grievous to bear, and tends to cut the more efficient farmers producing 
the particular commodity. 

I say you can get greater income by putting the emphasis on the 
expansion of markets—pricing the commodities at a reasonable level 
that will permit them to flow into markets—than you can by setting 
ay price above competitive levels which tends to dry up markets and 
to force 





The Cuarrman. Well, Mr. Benson, that may hold true for some 
of the larger operators who are mechanized, and who are able to buy 
fertilizer, and who operate on a large scale. I agree with that. But 
what is going to hecome of the 44 percent of the farmers who are not 
in that category. The percentages were placed in the record the other 
day. How much would you have to increase their production, or their 
acreage, in order to give them this volume you speak of. 
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Now, I asked you to make an estimate when you were here last week, 
but since that time, I have obtained data from the record which show 
that estimates were made by your Department some time ago. The 
Department of Agriculture estimated that the acreage necessary to 
offset the net income effect of a 10 percent decrease in the price re- 
ceived for cotton would be as follows—this is just for cotton. Acrea: 
on a thousand-acre Mississippi River Delta farm would have to 
increased by 20 percent, in order to give to that farmer the same net 
income that he would get under the price-support program we had 
at that time. In order to maintain the sharecroppers’ net income— 
you would have to increase acreage by 26 percent. In the Piedmont 
area, in the southeast, you would have to increase the acreage by 25 
percent. In the high plains area, 28 percent; San Joaquin Valley in 
California, by 21 percent. 

Now, the question I want to ask you is this: Would not an increase 
in the acreages of such commodities further aggravate the surplus 
problems that now face you ? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I think we have no better ex- 
ample than in cotton of the failure of a program of high price fixing 
and attempts at acreage control. 

The large farmers have benefited primarily from the price-support 
program. The small farmer has benefited practically not at all. 

In the first place, the big problem of the small farmer is one of 
volume, and a program which tends to cut back acreage certainly 
works against the interest of the small farmer. And so it has been 
principally the large farmer that has benefited from the price-support 

rogram. ; 

: We have rather wide discretion in the use of price supports on many 
commodities, but not on the basics. While I am not in a position to 
state at this time just what levels the price supports would be if the 
Congress saw fit to give us this authority for the basic commodities, 
I can assure the committee that this authority will be used in a way 
which provides for price supports at as high a level as can be justified 
under the criterion of the law. The eight guidelines which you pro- 
vided on the nonbasic crops, of course, would be used in arriving at the 
support levels that would be announced. 

he CuarrMan. But now, those eight guidelines, Mr. Secretary, to 
my way of thinking, mean nothing insofar as being guidelines. You 
could do what you pleased under these eight guidelines. And I will 
show you why. Let us look at these guidelines. 

First, the supply of the commodity in relation tothe demand. That 
is one of the guidelines. Second, the price levels at which other com- 
modities are being supported and in the case of feed grains, the feed 
value of such grains in relation to corn. Third, the availability of 
funds. Fourth, the perishability of the commodity. Fifth, the im- 
portance of the commodity to agriculture and the national economy— 
and listen to this one—sixth, the ability to dispose of stocks acquired 
through price-support operations. 

Now, apply that criteria now to wheat—what would you do? 

Secretary Benson. I think the criteria are very good. I think the 
Congress has very wisely provided them, and I think they give us the 
guide and the direction we need, and still give us enough discretion 
to do the job which has to be done. 
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Now, it is just folly to think that we can get the answers by just 
letting farm production keep moving into Government warehouses 
regardless of whether there are any outlets for it. 

The Cuarrman. Well, at that point, Mr. Benson, don’t you believe 
in producing enough so that we will have food on hand in case of 
emergency ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Under the program you are proposing now, you 
would have practically unlimited authority to fix the acreage at what- 
ever you desire, irrespective of what the amount on hand is. Now, 
that is the way I interpret the rules under which you propose to 
operate. And I am just wondering what will become of the ever- 
normal granary concept that the Congress, in the past, has had in 
mind. What will become of, as Senator Humphrey pointed out at 
the last meeting here, the matter of having food on hand to meet 
emergencies in the event that they occur ? 

Secretary Benson. I think, Mr. Chairman, that reasonable reserves 
are desirable, but price-depressing surpluses are undesirable. I know 
there has been a lot of talk about world food banks and so on. Most 
of the people I have'talked to about it would propose that this country 
provide the stocks for the reserve and provide the storage space and 
the cost of carrying it. ' Who would not be in favor of a world food 
stock on that basis? 

I think reasonable reserves are desirable, and generally speaking, 
the private trade will 

The CHamman. What do you mean by reasonable reserves? How 
much more or less would you estimate as reasonable reserves for, say, 
cotton or for the other basic crops, because that is what we are talking 
about now ? 

Secretary Benson. I don’t think anyone knows exactly what those 
reserves would be. 

The Cuairman. But it would be left to you to decide that? 

Secretary Benson. No. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, it would. Because you don’t have discre- 
tionary guidelines under the law as it now exists. You have got to 
estimate so much for domestic consumption, so much for export, and 
over and above that, a percentage to allow for carryover. We tell 
you you have to do that. 

Secretary Benson. That is fixed by formula. 

The CxHarrman. I understand that, exactly. But under your 
formula, you could cast that aside, and fix the reserve almost at your 
discretion. 

Secretary Benson. No, I don’t believe so. 

The Cxarman. Now, why do you want to change the escalator 
clause? 

Secretary Benson. Well, the escalator clause has the effect, as you 
know—as soon as the surplus is worked down a little—to boost the 
support price up again, which tends to build up a second round of 
surpluses. I am proposing that this be changed because I think it is 
best for the farmers and the best for building markets. 

1 would like to ask Mr. McLain to comment on this. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE—Resumed 


Mr. McLain. Senator Ellender, this would still remain in the law. 
These guidelines—— 

The CuatrmMan. Your escalator clauses would be wiped out. 

Mr. McLain. Escalators deal with prices. We are talking about 
acreages here. 

The Cuatrman. All right. But as to the amounts required by the 
law to be allowed for carryover and reserves, would you want to 
change that? 

Mr. McLartx. We don’t propose that. We are proposing to use 
the minimums the way they are, with the authority to expand the 
acreage above them. If you read the presentation carefully, you will 
find it is that way. 

The Cuarrman. Well I will want to look at the bill very carefully 
to see the extent to which you modify or change the present method 
of making allotments, particularly any change which might affect 
provisions assuring the Nation a supply of food in case of emergency. 

Mr. McLain. We have not changed that one bit. 

The CuatrMan. Well, I will want to look at it. 

Mr. McLain. You read it carefully, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, about the price support. Mr. Benson states 
to this committee he wants it, but he doesn’t expect to use it. Well, 
now, that does not impress me very much, because I wouldn’t ask for 
it if I didn’t intend to use it. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, we are only asking for the basic 
commodities, what we have for the other 200 plus commodities and 
it works very well. We are in trouble on the basics because we have 
not had a program that works. 

The CHarrman. Now, Mr. Benson, are you really against any type 
of legislation to assist these 2,100,000 farmers that you say produce 
90 percent of the food for the Nation ? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I am not against legislation to 
help any farmer. I think the programs—— 

The Cuarrman. I know, but you say in your statement, though, 
that those are the ones who have benefited, those are the ones who 
got rich, those are the ones who get all of this price support, they 
are the beneficiaries of it, and not the small farmer. That, in effect, 
is what you are saying, is it not ? 

Secretary Benson. The facts speak for themselves, Mr. Chairman. 
The large farmers have benefited most from the price-support pro- 
gram. I think that is undeniable. I don’t think farmers have gotten 
rich out of the program. The small farmer has benefited very little. 

For the small farmer we have developed, as you know, a program 
which tries to meet their needs, Our rural development program 
is the answer to the real problems that face the low-income farmer. 
And that program is taking hold. It is in 30 States now, and I 
think it has great potential. 

The CuarrMan. Well, don’t you think that these 2,100,000 farmers 
will be opposed to any price decline that might occur under this bill, 
and make it almost impossible for them to operate ? 
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Secretary Benson. No, I don’t think it will make it impossible 
for them to operate. I think they will operate more efficiently and 
more effectively. Over the years, their income will be greater than 
under the present program. Otherwise, I would not suggest making 
the change. 

The Cuarrman. And, of course, you realize that it is these so-called 
commercial farmers that bring a lot of prosperity to cities like Detroit, 
Chicago, and all other places where farm machinery is made, fertilizer 
is produced, and so forth. And yet, under your plan, although you 
say, “I don’t want to use the tools you give me,” you insinuate that 
the prices ought to be lowered, at least I get the impression that you 
think; that is what I gather from your statement, that the price sup- 
ports are too high. And that is why you desire authority to make 
them lower, to as low as 60 percent of parity. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, we are dealing with an industry 
that is undergoing a technological revolution. You cannot deal with 
its problems by means of rigid supports, by supports that price the 
commodity out of the market. And you cannot deal with it in a 
manner that tends to destroy markets, as we are doing at the present 
time. I think it is a serious mistake. We have got to put more 
emphasis on markets and less emphasis upon price. 

The Cuatrman. Well, now, Mr. Benson, I don’t want to take up 
all the time of this committee, but I want to place in the record at 
this point a few tables to show the farm population, number of farms, 
and percentage of national income, for the benefit of the public. 

The number of farms in 1950 was 5.6 million. In 1956 there are 
about 5 million. And I understand in 1957 they will be 4.8 something 
or maybe 4.9. The farm population has decreased from 1950 from 
25.1 million to 20.4 million in 1957. The percentage of farm popula- 
tion has decreased from 16 and a half to 11.9 of total population. 

Now, let’s look at net farm income: The farm net income as a per- 
centage of national income in 1950 was 9.4; 1951, 9.4 again: 1952, 8.7; 
and so on down the line. There has been a continuous decrease, until 
now. Farm net income as a percentage of national income is down 
to 6.4. 

Senator Jounston. How much has the population decreased the 
last year or two? 

The Cuarrman. I don’t know. We don’t have the figures. 

Senator Jonnston. You have it there—you have 1956 to 1957. 

The Cuatrman. Twenty million—I stated that. 

Now, here is another table. Farm income and production ex- 
penses, this price squeeze that we have been talking about, and that 
you state, I believe, should be corrected, if there is any way to do it. 
The cash income from farm marketing in 1950 was 28.4: in 1957, 30.1. 
Realized gross income, in 1950, 32.1—that’s billions—and 1957, 34.8. 
Production expenses, in 1950, 19.2 billion, and now, 22.9 billion. Real- 
ized net income, in 1950, was 12.9, and in 1957, 11.9. Farmers total 
net income in 1950 was 13.7 billion—and there is a gradual decrease 
from 1951 when net income was 16.1 billion to 11.6 for 1957, as I have 
just indicated. And I ask that both of these tables be placed in the 
record at this point. 
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(The tables are as follows:) 


Farm population, number of farms, and percent of national income 


Farm net 
Number of Farm Percent of | income asa 
farms population total pop- percent of 
ulation National 
income 


Million 


S 


SESERERES 
eB WrO-~I0ne 


Percent 


Gr SRN ON ON OE 





Farm income and production expenses 
[Billions of dollars} 





Cash income Realized Production Realized Farmers 
from farm gross farm expenses p total net 
marketing income 2 


SSBBSR0R 
KH PRAONeoe 
COR ST NT et 
BREEERNS 
CWO awry) 
SESeSSSs 
OACMWWR RA 


1 Includes cash income from marketings, Government payments, value of home consumption, and renta 
value of dwelling. 


2 Includes adjustment for inventory changes, 


The CHairman. Now, let’s look at the index of prices received, 
prices paid, and parity ratio on all farm commodities. 

Prices received in 1950, 258 ; in 1957, 242— that isan index. Prices 
paid, at 256 in 1950, increased in 1957 to 296. The parity ratio came 
down from 101 in 1950 to 82 percent in 1957. And I ask this be placed 
in the record at this point. 

(The table is as follows:) 


Index of prices received, prices paid, and parity ratio, all farm commodities 
[In percent] 


SSSEaRE 


The Cuarrman. Now, let’s just look at the sources of personal in- 
come in various endeavors. Take labor income or wages, for instance. 
That has increased from $150.3 billion in 1950, to $246.6 billion in 
1957. Business and professional income, $22.9 billion to $28.7 billion. 
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Rental income of persons has increased from $8.5 billion to $10.4 bil- 
lion. Dividends, $9.2 billion to $12.3 billion, personal interest income, 
$10.6 billion to $18.8 billion just a constant increase. But farm in- 
come, in 1950 was, 13.3, with a continuous downgrade till now in 1957 
it is only 11.6. And I ask that this table be placed in the record at 
this point. 

(The table is as follows:) 


Sources of personal income, from President's 1958 Economic Report, p. 129 
[Billions of dollars] 


| Business and Rental 
professional income of Dividends 
sons 


Pe) — 
ESSSRSxs 
QDWWwW-I182 WOW 
BBNRKSSS 
NOnwoone oO 
SSSSSe0@ 
BON ON OK 
PEF esses 
eocwoworwh 


tas Wage and salary disbursements and other labor income excluding employer contributions for social 
urance. 
2 Prelim 


The Cuarmman. To be frank and candid with you, Mr. Secretary, 
if the bill that you are now advocating passes, you will further beat 
down prices from what they have been in the past few years. 

Senator Jonnston. Isn’t most of that increase, too, since 1953, when 
we have had a sliding scale? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I know that you and I differ on 
some of the basic fundamental things in farm policy. 

The Cuarrman. Well, that is nothing new. I guess we have dif- 
fered for quite a time. 

Secretary Benson. And we may continue to do so. I would like 
to say, on this question of volume, I think it is terribly important that 
we not lose sight of the importance of volume in the case of agriculture. 
We have some areas now where communities are adversely affected, 
business, processors, labor, and others, because we have cut our farmers 
back more and more, trying to maintain an artificial price, and, at 
the same time, we are destroying our markets at home and abroad. I 
don’t believe that is the way to increase farm income. 

The CuarrMan. But, Mr. Benson—— 

Secretary Benson. No; the population has been changing. Your 
figures would be more realistic, I think, if you showed per capita in- 
come also along with those other figures. Population has been drop- 
ping in agriculture for a good many years, as our farmers have become 
more efficient, as our farms have enlar d somewhat because of mech- 
anization. In the light of those technological developments it is 
only natural there should be some decline in population on farms. 
The population has been dropping steadily since 1933. I have all the 
figures here, and I would like to put them in the record, to save time 
of the committee. They show just exactly what has happened to the 
farm population. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Farm population, 1910-57 
[In thousands] 
~Y t | ! | ll, Peele Tt 
Total pop-| Farm population 





Total pop-| Farm population 

















| luation, in- |_ i &38555 2789 | ulation, in-|_ 
Year (Apr.) | cluding Year (Apr.) cluding 

| Armed Number | Percent of ) Armed Number | Percent of 

| Forees of per- | total pop- Forces of per- | total pop- 

| Overseas sons ulation overseas sons ulation 
pe Gintoheallnitate te igiliiguinncentliianaapeaeniadinendl 

| 
ne ee. 170, 510 | 20, 396 125, 401 32, 393 |: 25.8 
1956..............| 167,498 | 22,257 124,658 | 31,388 25.2 
Mi rsiics-wicc ces 164, 619 22, 158 123,841 | 30,845 24.9 
1954__. | 161, 761 21, 890 122,775 | 30, 529 24.9 
1953... 159,012 | 22, 679 121, 453 | 30, 580 25.2 
1952... 156, 421 24, 283 | 120,135 | 30, 548 25.4 
| | 158, 691 | 24, 160 118,628 | 30, 530 25.7 
1950... 151,132 | 25,058 117,007 | 30,979 26. 5 
1949..__. | 148,505 | 25, 954 115,402 | 31,190 27.0 
1948.........-.-.-| 146,061 | _ 25, | 113,573 | 31.177 27.5 
1947___. 143,480 | 27, 124 | 111,476 | 31,490 28.2 
1946... __ | 141,039 | 26, 483 109, 676 109 29.3 
Wonca | 189,583 | 25, 295 | 108,023 | 32,133 29.7 
1944. ___. 138,027 | 25,495 106,089 | 31,974 30.1 
Wi is centane 136,207 | 26, 681 104,935 | 31, 29.7 
1942___. 134,498 | 29, 234 <a E Geaenaens 104, 266 | 31,950 30.6 
TE | 183,098 30, 273 7 103,052 | 32,430 31.5 
AAS lll 131,820 | 30, 547 2 101,612 | 32, 530 32.0 
1939 | 180,642! 30,840 6 100, 191 32, 440 32.4 
1938___. 129, 589 | 30,980 9 98, 645 32, 320 32.8 
1937 128,649 | 31, 266 .o 96,753 | 32,270 33.4 
Sa Se csi | 127,886 | 31, 737 8 94,965 | 32,210 33.9 
eS 127,057 | 32, 161 7 93,502 | 32,110 34.3 
Wsiecosns 126,192 | 32, 305 6 | 91,885 | 32,077 34.9 


| ii | 


Secretary Benson. I don’t believe it is the role of Government to 
determine how many people should be in agriculture, or how many 
people should be in the automobile business, or any other business. 
I think we should keep our economy fluid enough so people can move 
in and out and make whatever adjustment seems wise in their own 
best interests. And that is why the rural development program is 
a voluntary program, to help give some guidance and some help to 
those farmers wh feel, in their own best interests, they must make 
some adjustments in order to improve their income. 

I believe that the recommendations which we have made will result 
in greater volume, greater markets, and greater income to agriculture. 

The CHairman. Well, now, Mr. Benson, is it your view that, if the 
program which you are advocating is enacted by the Congress, that 
it will normalize the price of grains, let us say ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, it is hard to say what “normalize” would 
be, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrmMan. I mean make them constant, so they won’t fluctu- 
ate up and down. 

Secretary Benson. I think it will tend to bring greater stability to 
the whole agricultural economy. 

The CHarrman. I am talking about normalizing the grain prices 
now, because, as you know, the price of meat depends to a consider- 
able extent on the price of grain. And it does not take much of a 
en decline in meat to put meat producers out of business, as you 

now. 

Now, I am asking you, Do you think, or do you believe that by the 
enactment of the program that you are now proposing, that it will 
tend to normalize feed-grain prices to the point where the price of 
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grain will remain constant so that the meat producers can depend on 
paying a certain price for their grain, and thereby keep the price of 
cattle at a constant price? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, that the program, 
if adopted, if enacted into law, will have the overall effect of helping 
to stabilize prices, stabilize the relationship between grain prices and 
livestock prices, and will tend to expand markets. 

As a matter of fact, under the present program, as you know, we 
cut back cotton and the farmer put the land into corn and oats, feed 
grains. We cut back wheat and they put the land into sorghums. 
This has tended to increase the total production of feed grains. It 
thereby tends to depress livestock prices, or at least to stimulate in- 
creased livestock production. 

I would hope we could get some increase in cotton acreage, we could 
get some increase in wheat acreage, in the commercial wheat area where 
they can produce it more efficiently. We are working a hardship on 
the part of the farmers in North Dakota and Kansas where they can 
produce wheat efficiently, because we have expanded the Wheat Belt 
all over the country at the artificial price we have. 

We have expanded in one area and cut back in the most efficient 
area. This, I think, is unfair to the efficient farmers who produced 
wheat in the best adapted area. So, I think we have tended to create 
an imbalance in our agriculture. It has tended to make it less efficient, 
and has tended to dry up markets. 

I feel confident if we continue along the course we have followed in 
the last few years, we are going to have much more difficulty. 

The Cuarrman. Well, now, Mr. Benson, I don’t want to argue fur- 
ther with you, sir. 

Secretary Benson. That is all right, sir. 

The CuHarrman. There is no point in doing it. I have many other 
questions I would like to ask you. But there are quite a few Senators 
here waiting. 

Secretary Benson. Could I ask that a table be put into the record 
on per capita income of farmers by sources of this income? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, indeed. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


Per capita income of farm people, 1934-57 





| From agriculture | From all sources 
From 
Year | Excluding | nonfarm Percent of 
| Govern- | Govern- sources | nonfarm 
| ment ment Total Amount | population 
| payments | payments | per capita 
| income 
rir tke Sent | $04 $12 $106 0 | $165 
Bites an ates hl 167 15 182 62 244 
wiles 3% amexd 72 | 
80 
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1 Preliminary. 


The Cuarrman, All right, Senator Johnston. 

Senator Jounston. Mr. Chairman, there is something 1 in my State, 
and I think it is true in a good many of the Southern States, that is, 
right at the present time, o of vital interest to all the farmers. 

Now, on December 27, 1957, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture issued a notice which reads as follows— This i is concerning the 
soil bank, and the number of this order that was issued is 106. I am 
quoting from it. 

It is believed that national funds will be adequate to cover all acreage of 
spring wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and certain kinds of tobacco for the first several 
weeks of the signup campaign. Therefore, until further notice, State and county 
fund allocation is for all spring crops except tobacco on types 37, 42, 44, 51, 52, 54, 
and 55, will be considered as automatically equaling the amount obligated on 
signed agreements at the county level. 

Now, this notice was given due circulation and publicity to farmers 
who believed from this that they would have weeks from the opening 
date to sign up, and that the sky was the limit on how many would 
come under the program. 

Then, on January 13, the soil-bank registration in South Carolina 
opened for cotton ‘farmers to sign up. By Thursday, January 16, 
4 days later, the Department ual soil-bank doors closed. “This 
completely reversed the position contained in notice No. 106. 

Now, then, this astonished the farmers who had not contracted 
with tenants, sold their machinery, and who had otherwise prepared 
themselves for soil-bank partic ipation—they found themselves fac- 
ing 1958 with no crop, no soil bank, and no cash. The lucky few who 
happened to sign up first may recover. 
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However, here is what went out from Agriculture on January 20: 


It is doubted there would be any money available at all for South Carolina 
eotton farmers, and indicated many farmers who had signed up may not be 
covered at all because in South Carolina, the soil bank program has been over- 
subscribed by $6,000,000. 

This sharply contradicts, then, what they put out earlier. So, in a 
way, it leaves us in a grave condition down in South Carolina. And 
I think that probably this is true in every farming area in the United 
States. Isn’t that right? 

Secretary Benson. No, I think not. May I ask Mr. McLain to com- 
ment on that. It is a very important question you have raised. 

Mr. McLarn. Senator Johnston, you are quoting accurately, I am 
sure, from the release that came out. I would like to give just a little 
background of the situation. 

Of course, you know the soil bank appropriation was cut from 
$750 million to $500 million. We started out with the fall wheat sign- 
up. Moisture conditions were much better than they previously had 
been for fall wheat, so the participation in the signup was very 
nominal. When we discovered that we took another look at the ap- 
propriated funds. After allowing what would be required for fall 
wheat, we allocated the remainder among the other commodities, on 
the basis required by the statute. For cotton, that figure came to ap- 
proximately $180 million, and each State was given an allocation from 
that total. It was the thinking of all people in the field at the time 
this program was launched that the $180 million would be ample be- 
cause much less than that was used last year. 

We cautioned everybody in the field that if at anytime there was 
any indication that the money available would be inadequate, we 
would immediately call a halt until we could see how much we would 
have. And then, last Thursday, as you indicated, that was done. 
Your State was 1 of 3 or 4 that did oversubscribe. We have several 
States that have not done so. There are no firm signed contracts be- 
cause the county committees, as you well understand, must inspect 
this land before it is covered by a contract. 

We are leaving in the hands of the State committees the decision 
as to how they want to handle this very difficult situation. In some 
States they had previously wanted us not to put any maximum on to 
start with. Last year we had a maximum and then took it off, because 
there was not the demand in cotton to take up the whole amount of 
the funds. 

We are going to let the State committees use their judgment as to 
how best to prorate their share of the total funds. We have to stay 
within the total funds. I can assure you that if there are any funds 
in any State that are not used, they will be transferred to the States 
that are a little short. 

Our tentative indication is that the total signed up as of now will 
just about take the whole $180 million and, of course, this still leaves 
a good many people, I am sure, in your State and in other States, who 
have not yet had an opportunity to sign. 

These are the facts in the case. The State committees, who in our 
judgment are the best informed and best qualified to handle this, 
will have the right to decide whether they want to prorate each one 
back some, and let everyone have a part of this, or whether they think it 
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will be better to let those be served that came in first. Each State 
committee will have to look at the problem within its own State and 
make its decisions accordingly. 

They were all told there was a limitation to it—on the funds we 
could use for cotton. They all understood that. And no one, quite 
frankly, expected the tremendous signup that we had. And I am sure 

ou are aware why we have it. We had a poor crop condition and 
1arvest conditions in many of the cotton areas. 

Senator Jounston. Well, I certainly hope that something can be 
done in this field; for a great many farmers in my State, and I think 
Georgia, are probably in the same situation as South Carolina. 

Senator Tatmaper. That is very true. I am receiving letters and 
telegrams from all parts of the State as the result of the recent 
announcement that signups would be suspended completely at the 
present time. 

We had a great deal of confusion about the same thing last year. 
When it was announced that contracts would be signed on a first- 
come, first-served basis, we had cases of farmers spending the night 
in the courthouse to be first in line. We have had the same thing 
duplicated this year—even after the Department of Agriculture mak- 
ing the statement that the period for signing up would run until 
March 7 and that there were adequate funds for all of the farmers 
desiring to participate. 

The whole State is in consternation at the present time because the 
situation which you described as prevailing in South Carolina has 
been duplicated in Georgia. Many Georgia farmers will be left with- 
out means of livelihood this year unless they can participate in the 

rogram. 
" he Cuarrman. Any further questions, Senator? 

Senator Jounston. I will have some more questions a little later, 
but I must leave the committee, as I told you, and go to another com- 
mittee that is meeting at this time, and then I will come back. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

The Cuarrman. Senator Aiken. 

Senator Arken. I have just a few questions. The first one, Mr. 
Secretary, I consider an important question, and I hope I don’t get 
an evasive answer. That is how the income of blacksmiths in 1956 
compares with the income of blacksmiths in 1921. 

Secretary Benson. Well, the total, of course, would be much higher 
in 1921, because there were more blacksmiths. 

Senator Arken. But don’t you favor keeping those blacksmiths in 
business ? 

Secretary Benson. If I favored that, I would favor keeping the 
carriage makers and the buggy-whip makers and all the rest of them 
in business. 

Senator Arxen. Then all I can assume is that you are opposed to 
blacksmiths and buggy-whip makers. 

Now, the other p somebody mentioned the fact that the billion 
dollars authorized for doing business under Public Law 480 has prac- 
tically all been committed. And I asked you how much would be 
required for business that could be feasibly done the rest of this fiscal 
year. Have you any estimate on the amount which could be used 
feasibly, and, we might say, profitably ? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. DON PAARLBERG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE—Resumed 


Mr. Paartpere. That would be a very hazardous figure, Senator. 
We might give you a rough estimate in the neighborhood of half a 
billion dollars. 

Senator Arxen. I personally think that would be a fair estimate. 

Senator Humpurey. For this year? 

Senator Arken. From now to July 1. The billion authorized 
last year was not enough. You consider Public Law 480 a successful 
part of the overall agricultural program ? 

Secretary Benson. I think, Senator Aiken, it has operated very well. 
As an emergency tool, I think it is effective. 

Senator Arxen. In regard to foreign currencies received under title 
I, are those currencies put to use or allocated or requested soon after 
they have been received by the Department? Do you carry a lot of it 
on hand ? 

Mr. Paarueere. There is a good deal of it on hand, Senator. There 
has been some delay in putting these funds into use in economic de- 
velopment. A good deal of the funds have been put to use, but some 
of them have not yet been put to use. 

Senator Arken. That is about what—1 billion 800 million received 
and something over a billion has been put to use? 

Mr. Paarveerc. In that neighborhood. I would have to check the 
figures. 

Secretary Benson. I think it is 1.2 billion. 

Senator Arken. Are there applications pending for some of that 
which still remains ? 

Mr. Paarteerc. There are negotiations under way for some of the 
funds that still remain. 

Senator Arken. But some of this foreign currency probably will 
be on hand for some time. 

Mr. Paarteerc. That is true. 

Senator Arken. I noticed a release yesterday of a sale to Turkey 
of what—$36 million, something like that ? 

Mr. Paarteere. Yes, it was a little more than that. 

Senator Armen. To be paid for in lire. It is anticipated all those 
lire will be put to use in programs which have been set up for the ICA 
or other agencies of government ? 

Mr. Paartserc. When the program is negotiated, there is a plan 
for the utilization of these foreign currencies which will be generated, 
acording to 6 or 8 different uses, authorized by the law, and these are 
all planned and agreed upon. It is not always true that the cur- 
rencies are immediately taken up for these purposes. But the plan for 
the use of them is agreed upon at the time the agreement is signed. 

Senator Arken. Now, I believe also releases from the Department 
indicated a substantial reduction of holdings of commodities by the 
Commorlity Credit Corporation this year. 

Mr. Paartsere. That is true. 

Senator Arxen. And probably Public Law 480 played an important 
part in reducing these holdings. 

Mr. Paarieerc. That is correct. 

Senator Arcen. What is the reduction in CCC holdings for the 
last fiscal year or calendar year? 
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Mr. Paarserc. It is a little over a billion dollar decrease. 
Senator Arxen. A billion dollar reduction ¢ 
Mr. Paarveerc. That is correct. 

Senator ArkEN. Have you any estimate as to what that billion dol- 
lar reduction is saving the taxpayer in terms of storage, handling, and 
other costs ? 

Mr. Paar.perc. I would have to refer that to Mr. Beach. He might 
be able to give you an approximate figure on that. We can give it for 
the record. That is a rather detailed matter. 

Senator Arken. At the height of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion holdings, were the storage charges amounting to about a million 
dollars a day ? 

Mr. Paar.eerc. A million dollars a day. 

Senator Arken. And that was charged as a loss to the farm pro- 
gram, was it not? 

Mr. PaarcperG. That is correct. 

Senator A1ken. Then there were handling charges, and other costs. 
fave there been very heavy losses ? 

Mr. Paar.serc. Not in physical commodities. These have been 
very low. 

Senator ArkEeN. Have there been any losses in dairy products at all? 

Mr. Paarrsere: Almost none. 

Senator Arken. Am I correct in understanding that the holdings 
of dairy products by the Commodity Credit Corporation have de- 
creased from between 10 and 11 billion pounds of milk equivalent 2 
years ago to 134 billion at the present time ? 

Mr. Paarueerc. I am not sure of that figure. The magnitudes 
sound to me about correct. 

Senator Arken. They are your figures. The decrease in holdings 
of dairy products by Government has been about 81 percent in 3 years 
time. Would you call that making progress ? 

Mr. Paariperc. Indeed. 

Senator Arken. Now, how do the applications for loans and pur- 
chases of farm commodities compare with a year ago ? 

Mr. Paarteerc. Mr. McLain would have that. 

Mr. McLarn. You are talking about loans and purchase agreements. 

Senator ArkeN. That is right, loans and purchases connected with 
support prices. 

Mr. McLarn. They are down in total on wheat and on corn. Of 
course, they are primarily down on corn, not because of the size of the 
crop, but because the crop is very high moisture. Some of the small 
grains are up. The totals we can get here for you, if that is what 
you want—if you want the totals as of this time as compared to a 
year ago. 

Senator Arken. Well, yes. I am wondering if the farmers are 
making more and more use of the support program than a year ago, 
or whether they are making less use out of it. 

Mr. McLain. Since we have enacted the export wheat program, the 
big end of our wheat export comes out of free stocks, which means 
there is not as much reflected in the loan program as there used to be 
prior to a year ago September 1 when we inaugurated it. The corn 
figure, as I pointed out, is down because of the moisture content. 
The grain sorghum figure is up considerably because of the abnor- 
22062—58—pt. 114 
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mally large crop of grain sorghums. And the small grains are up 
some. Flaxseed is down considerably because of a short crop. 

Senator Arxen. If you had authority to move a half billion dollars 
worth more in foreign trade this next 5 months, would not that have a 
substantial effect on your holdings, and on the program in general? 

Mr. McLarn. It would, Senator Aiken. But the thing we have to 
remember is that our holdings are not all of the holdings. The total 
carryover stocks of all grains are right up near an all-time high. 

Senator Arken. Thatiscorrect. But the less you have to take over, 
the better off will be the taxpayer and probably the farmer. 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

Senator Arxen. I notice, Mr. Secretary, in your report on dai 
products, that you had $56 million charged up as expense for the school- 
milk program. Now, the authorization for that was $75 million. Did 
the $56 million spent represent the total demand for milk for that 





— 

7 r. PaartBerc. Senator, we have some difficulty anticipating just 
what the need for the program will be State by State, and in making 
our allocations at the beginning of the year, we do not always antici- 
pate the need correctly. ‘The result is that there must be some reallo- 
cation of funds as we go along. 

Senator Arken. What are you doing to correct that situation, to 
make sure that all schools and others eligible under the program are 
participating to the fullest extent for which they are eligible? 

Mr. Paartperc. We are keeping our fund situation flexible and 
eee review so that the money can be used where it is 
needed. 

Senator Arken. And do you anticipate there may be some expansion 
in the use of milk for that pu this year? 

Mr. Paariperc. Yes; we feel this is true, that we will this year come 
nearer using the total authorization. 

Senator Arken. You have recommended extending the full amount. 

Mr. Paar.perc. That is correct. 

Senator Arken. $75 million. Mr. Secretary, what do you think of 
the parity formula as a yardstick for measuring farm prices and farm 
prosperity ? 

Secretary Benson. Senator Aiken, as originally conceived and used, 
the parity formula served quite a useful purpose. But with the great 
change that has taken place in agriculture, I think the formula has 
become less useful. I would like to emphasize, as I have done earlier, 
that there is really no formula that can satisfactorily be used today in 
modern agriculture as the sole criteria for price or income actions. 
The very difference between prices received and prices paid by pro- 
ducers will indicate that there have been shifts in the complex eco- 
nomic forces governing production, prices, and consumption. 

So I would say that parity comparisons only call attention to the 
changes which are occurring, and by themselves they neither indicate 
why the change has occurred, nor what should be done about it. Thus 
it is apparent that parity is not a complete measuring rod. 

Senator Aiken. The reason I asked that question is because of 
the shift in the support price for dairy products. I doubt if there 
is a dairvman in the country who can break even at 75 percent of 
parity. I think that the average dairyman probably would have a 
break-even point at nearer 80 to 85 percent of parity, possibly some 
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at 90 percent. But yet there are producers of some commodities 
that jump at the chance to produce at 60 percent of parity and make 
small fortunes doing it. 

Secretary Benson. And some that of course produce outside their 
allotments and pay the penalty, and indicate that they are making 
a profit. 

Tonator Arken. Is there any way of administratively correcting 
that situation? Their penalty is based on the average production for 
the county, as I understand it. And the producer in a low-pro- 
ducing county, a good producer, can certainly make a profit by dis- 
th his acreage allotments. 

Secretary Benson. Well, I think we must recognize that parity 
prices certainly do not indicate what can be sold at a satisfactory 
price. Nor that competition can be satisfactorily met. That is very 
important in any commodity. It has got to be priced right, it has got 
to meet the competition, both at home and abroad, if it is going to con- 
tinue to exist. 

Senator Arken. Well, in regard to the parity formula, have you 
any idea as to how a yardstick could be established which would 
meet the needs? We have been asking the Department questions 
like that before you came into the Department. We have never got 
a satisfactory answer yet. 

Secretary Benson. Senator Aiken, of course we made a study of 
this parity matter, as you know, at the request of the Congress, and 
submitted our report. I think with our modern agriculture, and 
technological revolution that is taking place in agriculture, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to devise a formula which accurately 
measures relationships, or accurately measures changes as between 
commodities. 

The current formula, of course, which involves the purchasing 
power concept, I presume we probably will want to continue. It is 
the best we have. But the base period used, of course, should be 
changed from January 1910 to December 1914, inclusive, to January 
1947 to December 1956, inclusive. That is what we recommended 
in the study. I think that would improve it. But it still would not 
make it fully effective as a measuring rod. 

I think in a dynamic agriculture which we have today, which is 
changing rapidly, it is almost a physical impossibility to devise a 
measuring rod that is really accurate and effective. 

Senator Aiken. What rating do you give to the use of antibiotics, 
weedkillers, pushbutton machinery, hybridization of plants and ani- 
mals in setting up parity prices? 

Mr. Paartperc. We are revising our weights, Senator. Many of 
these items do not even appear in our present formulas. We made 
a study recently in which we found the pattern of costs across the 
country, and our parity index will be revised soon in accordance with 
the findings of this survey, to bring the weights up to date. 

Senator Arken. For instance, a broiler producer, because of cross- 
breeding, and the use of antibiotics, could produce a better bird now 
in 8 to 9 weeks than he did 6 or 7 years ago in 16 weeks. You prob- 
ably make more profit on selling a broiler at 20 cents today than he 
would selling it den at 28 cents. Yet that 20 cents represents a much 
lower percentage of parity, and makes it look as if he is starving to 
death, even if he is doing better. 
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Mr. Paareere. That is correct. 

Senator Arken. Can you change the weighting of the parity 
formula ? 

Mr. Paarteerc. We cannot make a parity formula which auto- 
matically will adequately reflect the thing that you describe. 

Senator Arxen. In other words, you cannot construct a parity form- 
ula that will keep up with technology. 

Mr. Paartperc. No, sir; we don’t know how we could do that. 

Senator Arken. That is about all. 

Secretary Benson. That is why some of the other formulas in the 
law have also become outmoded. 

Senator Arken. I might ask the Secretary, Do you consider the 
farm legislation which has been in effect since 1954 a failure? 

Secretary Benson. No; I don’t think it has been a failure, Senator 
Aiken. I think that the original legislation was conceived to help 
fight a depression, it was modified to help meet the needs of war. To- 
day we have neither depression nor war. Inthe meantime agriculture 
has changed greatly, and therefore, I think we need some further 
modifications in the legislation. That is what we have recommended. 

Senator Arken. Would you agree that instead of being a failure, it 
has been at least a partial success? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; it has been a partial success. 

Senator Arken. Was not the acreage reserve of the soil bank a 
partial success ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Arxen. At high cost? 

Secretary Benson. I do feel that the legislation in effect since 
1954 has moved in the right direction, slowly. It would have been 
much better if we would have gone to a program providing for greater 
flexibility right at the end of the war. But we did not, although I 
think it was contemplated by the Congress that it would be done soon 
after the war. 

I think we have been moving in the right direction. But we have 
been moving very slowly. There are some further changes we need. 

Senator Arken. You still think we don’t need more blacksmiths? 

Secretary Benson. No, I think not. I like to ride a good horse, and 
I like to have good shoes on him. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Holland. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I have read with a great deal of interest the pre- 
pared statement. I listened to your testimony the other day. And I 
find myself in strong support of much of it. 

There is one considerable factor in it which I have already dis- 
cussed with you, and concerning which I am not in support of your 
position. I would like to question you first, though, with reference 
to some of the statements in which I find myself in support of your 
position. 
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First, with reference to your recommendation No. 2, which is for 
the change of the present law so as to give you authority to increase 
acreage allotments for the various commodities mentioned. As I 
understand it, the present law does not give you authority to increase 
acreage allotments. When the surplus is disposed of the law man- 
datorily requires you to increase prices, but doesn’t give you a similar 
authority with reference to acreage increases. Is that correct? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, Senator. We operate under a 
statistical, rather rigid formula, and we are bound by that formula. 

Senator Hotitanp. Now, as I read your recommendation 2, which 
asks for congressional authority to increase acreage allotments, and 
your recommendation 4, which recommends the abolition of the escala- 
tor clauses, it seems to me that they necessarily stand together; is that 
correct ? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Hotianp. Under the present law, the escalator clauses re- 
quire mandatorily that price supports be raised as the surplus is 
reduced ; is that correct ? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hotitanp. And rather than have increased prices without 
increased production, your recommendation 2 asks that the law be so 
changed that you may increase acreage allotments without increasing 
prices, if you find that that is to the best interests of the farmers pro- 
ducing that particular commodity ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, Senator Holland. This would give us the 
discretion we feel we need to meet the needs of our modern agriculture, 
which has greatly changed since these formulas were written into law. 

Senator Hottanp. Now, as I understand it, from your testimony, 
and also from your prepared statement, you are particularly concerned 
with the fact that the present law has operated to unduly restrict the 
volume of production of small farmers, is that correct ? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Hotianp. In the case of my State, with more than 8,000 
producers of cotton, and with an average acreage of somewhere be- 
tween 5 and 6 acres, we find that most of those producers are producing 
on acreages of well under 5 acres each. I see you have the information 
there that is specific. May I ask that the information as to upland 
cotton in Florida appearing in table 1, prepared by the Cotton Divi- 
sion, USDA, March 4, 1957, be inserted so that the record may show 
the accurate picture at this point ? 

The Cuarrman. Only for Florida? 

Senator Hotzanp. Only for Florda. I will be glad to put it in for 
others, if you wish it. 

Secretary Benson. All of the States are in the table. 

Senator Hotianp. I revise my request and ask that it be put in 
to cover all cotton producers. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The table is as follows :) 
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Senator Hottanp. The customary appeal which the delegation from 
Florida has, and has had repeatedly, is for an increase in acreage be- 
cause of the statements made to us by the cotton producers that they 
cannot possibly make a living on the small acreage which they are 
now producing upon. 

You have had those same complaints, no doubt, in your own ad- 
ministration, have you not? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, Senator Holland. They are very proper 
complaints. As we have had to cut back our farmers in the cotton 
area, because we have lost markets, it has worked a real hardship on 
the small farmer, and has worked a hardship on many communities 
also. 

Senator Hotuanp. In order that the record may clearly show the 
situation in our State, I am going to quote the Florida figures from 
the table that has just been inserted, Mr. Chairman. They show that 
in Florida there are 6,066 farmers producing on an acreage of from 
zero to 4.9 acres; 2,048 farmers producing on an acreage of from 
5 to 14.9 acres; 130 farmers producing on an acreage of from 15 to 
29.9; 70 farmers producing on an acreage of from 30 to 49.9; and 
10 farmers with an acreage of 50 acres or greater. I think the figures 
speak for themselves. 

Senator Munpr. For the benefit of those of us that don’t raise cot- 
ton, how much income does the farmer get with that 5 acres of 
cotton ? 

Senator Hotianp. Well, the average production in the old part of 
the Cotton Belt in my State is less than half a bale to an acre. I see 
here the Senator from Georgia, Mr. Talmadge, whose State has a 
little better situation. I believe that the average production there is 
something like 260 pounds per acre. 

Senator Tatmap6e. My recollection is that the figure is a little over 
300 pounds per acre now. 

Senator Hottanp. That would enable you to convert to gross figures. 

Senator Munpr. I am trying to figure out how much income he gets 
from the 5 acres of cotton. 

Senator Tatmapcér. With five acres of cotton, a farmer would aver- 
age half a bale to the acre for a total production of 214 bales. For 
that he would get about $150 per bale which would give him roughly 
$375 gross on 5 acres. 

Senator Munpr. Is that his whole farm or part. Is he raising 
something else too? 

Senator Hotianp. Some are total and some are partial. Too many 
of them are tenant farmers who know how to produce only cotton, 
and that is all they produce commercially. I am not supporting the 
economic nature of that operation. I am simply calling attention 
to the pitiable plight of the average cotton producer in my State, 
rn is similar but not exactly like that which is found in other 
States. 

Senator Munpr. You would have to multiply by 500 percent or 
something like that to give him a decent income, then. 

Senator Hottanp. Well, there are some little garden crops which 
help them to live. Also, they will have a few pigs, or chickens. They 
are producing something that enables them to live in addition to the 
cotton, but the total cash crop too frequently is from this small acre- 
age of cotton. 
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The Cuarrman. Well, Senator Holland, am I to understand that the 
farmers of Florida are desirous of more acreage, with a probable de- 
crease in the support price ? 

Senator Hoxianp. I understand that the small farmers of Florida 
would rather produce a good deal more poundage at a smaller price 
than to have to be held to the production of the small amount that 
they are now producing. And I understand that that is the position 
of many leaders and producers in the cotton industry throughout the 
whole South and West. I think it is in accord with the essential facts 
in the cotton industry, under which the high price support has effec- 
tively priced the cotton out of the world market, and has effectively 
made inducements for the competitive articles like rayon and other 
synthetics which have been increasing in volume of production at 
such a great rate as to greatly cut into our domestic cotton markets. 

Mr. Chaimen, the thing that I am trying to do, by my series of 
questions, is to strongly support the recommendation of the secretary 
on this particular point, because I think it is much more to the inter- 
ests of the average cotton farmer to produce more cotton at competi- 
tive prices, with the world market and with the synthetics, than to be 
held to an ever less production of cotton by which he is being driven 
off the farm. 

That is my very strong conviction and belief based not only upon 
observation, but upon numerous communications which I have had 
from our Cotton Belt, and from elsewhere in the cotton industry. 

Now, with reference to your recommendation 4, you are not recom- 
mending, are you, that the escalator clauses be abolished in such a way 
that you hs not have the right to raise price supports within the 
scales which you recommend, but simply to repeal that provision of 
the present law which makes the rise of price supports compulsory 
when the surpluses are reaching control, is that correct ? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, Senator Holland, and of course 
it would be our objective to set the supports at the highest possible 
level consistent with the building of markets and the retaining of 
markets and permitting the commodity to move into consumption. 

Senator Hoitzanp. But you are recognizing as of very great im- 
portance in the case of cotton, and others of the basics, that the farm- 
ers should, just as soon as possible, be allowed to increase volume. 

Secretary Benson. Right. 

Senator Hotianp. And be allowed in the case of cotton to become 
again competitive with world markets? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Hotianp. And again have such a price structure that they 
will discourage the growth of the synthetic industry rather than en- 
courage it ? 

Secretary Benson. Senator Holland, they must be competitive in 
rice, in quality and in promotion. I think only through a greater 
iscretion in the use of the price support mechanism, can that be 

brought about. 

Senator Hotzanp. I may say, Mr. Secretary, that I completely — 
prove of that position, and I think that the cotton industry will 
found to be very largely in support of that position. Those who have 
been in touch with me have so indicated. I don’t claim to know the 
attitude of all of them. 
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Now, Mr. Secretary, my next question is with reference to the state- 
ment which you filed the other day, showing a total of $3,255 million 
lus, as costs under the head “Realized cost of programs primarily 
or stabilization of farm prices and income during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1957.” The more detailed statement which you filed 
today is simply a breakdown of your earlier statement; is it not? 

Secretary Benson. That is my understanding. 

Senator Hotianp. It doesn’t show any different amount. 

Secretary Benson. No. 

Senator Hotianp. It is not made up of different items, except there 
are more items within each group. 

Secretary Benson. I think that is true. 

Senator Hotianp. Is there any contention that you have ever heard 
that your first total here of $786 million plus, which is under the head 
of “Gain or loss on sales of CCC price-support commodities” does 
not properly fall under the classification under which this statement 
is developed ? 

Secretary Benson. No; I think not. 

Senator Hotianp. It certainly is a realized cost of programs pri- 
marily for stabilization of farm prices and income. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Hottanp. As to your next—— 

The Cuatrman. Senator Holland, may I point out this last state- 
ment was put in by me, taken from the records of the Department. 
And it was in order to correct figures that I myself put in last week 
showing that the cost was $1,229 million instead of the corrected figure 
of $786 million and some odd. 

Senator Hotianp. Well, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
next item also is clearly properly included under the heading “Real- 
ized cost of programs primarily for stabilization of farm prices and 
income during the fiscal year covered”—that next item adds in with 
the $786 million to make the total of $1,299 million. And it seems 
to me, and I simply express this opinion as one, that figure added, 
which comes under the general classification, “Cost of CCC price- 
support commodities donated and payments made for the increased 
consumption of fluid milk” is properly listed and shown in this 
compilation which I believe you have had prepared and filed. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Senator Hottanp. And that the total of $1,299 million plus comes 
under the general classification under which it is shown. 

The Cratrman. Now, another point—may I point out that in the 
Secretary’s statement, appearing on page 2, instead of putting realized 
costs as the heading of that shows, it is realized losses of the farm 
price-support program. That is the distinction I was trying to make. 
There may be not much difference, but—— 

Senator Horianp. Well, Mr. Chairman, I certainly will not quar- 
rel either with the chairman or the Secretary about that, but I think 
-) the use of either term may be proper depending upon the point 
of view. 

Now, the next total that I see is the total of income to the objec- 
tives covered here—income in the amount of $685 million. And it 
seems to me that is properly so shown. I am asking the Secretary 
if that is his understanding? 
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Secretary Benson. Senator Holland, I feel that the figures are all 
properly so shown. They have been developed by career people, tech- 
nicians in whom I have confidence. I didn’t appoint them. They 
were in the Department long before I came. But they have been 
following a prescribed procedure, and I think have been doing an 
accurate job of presenting the figures and the facts. 

Senator Hotzianp. The next figure that I note is a compilation 
of $312,248,000 which covers a variety of other items, all growing out 
of the CCC operation, and the total is described as “CCC interest, 
administrative, and other general costs” as they are broken down in 
the earlier statements. 

Do you think that that is a cost item that is properly charged 
against the program for stabilization of farm prices and income? 

Secretary Benson. The costs were incurred in the operation of 
programs aimed at stabilizing and strengthening farm income and 

rices. 
7 Senator Hotzanp. Those costs, so far as the payment of interest 
is concerned, are required by the act passed by the Congress, is that 
not true? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Horzanp. In fact, is there any deviation in this whole 
compilation, or the operations covered by it, from the directives of 
Congress as included within the various acts requiring your Depart- 
ment to support the agricultural economy ? 

Secretary Benson. I think there are none, Senator. I feel con- 
fident there are none. 

Senator Hoxtianp. The next classification that I see is under the 
head of the National Wool Act program, $61,300,000. That certainly 
is a cost incurred in pursuance of this general objective, is it not? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Hotianp. And the next one, under the International Wheat 
Agreement, of $90,100,000. That is likewise so incurred, it is not? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, it is. 

Senator Hottanp. And the next is under the donations of com- 
modities to other nations out of CCC surpluses as required by acts 
passed by Congress, in a total of $124,900,000. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hortianp. Is there any question about that being in the 
effort to reduce surpluses and to improve the farm economy ¢ 

Secretary Benson. That is the purpose of it, sir. 

Senator Horianp. And under direction of legislative acts passed 
here? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Horianp. The next total that I see is under the operation 
of title 1 of Public Law 480, which, after explaining the details, total 
cost and total revenue, and current value of the foreign exchange, 
plus other items of both income and expense, shows a total of $497,- 
147,000 as the net cost of the operation of title 1 of Public Law 480. 

Is there any question about the fact that that act, as passed by Con- 
gress and administered by you, was for the purpose of reducing agri- 
cultural surpluses and improving farm income? 

Secretary Benson. None whatever, sir. 

Senator Hottanp. To go down to the next item, which is entitled 
“The removal of surplus agricultural commodities, principally under 
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section 82°’, and which totals $171,100,000, is there any question about 
your having proceeded under specific direction of Congress by the use 
of certain revenue derived from tariffs to serve agriculture by im- 
proving its economic condition ? 

Secretary Benson. No, we have been carrying out the direction of 
the Congress fully. 

Senator Hotianp. And the next group of items, including the Sugar 
Act, which is a profitable operation, the Federal Crop Insurance, 
which is a small item of administrative expense, $13,200,000, and the 
soil bank acreage reserve program, shows a total of $514,700,000, of 
which most of that is for the acreage reserve program. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hoxtzianp. Is there any question about any of those items, 
and particularly the acreage reserve program, having been based upon 
a determined effort to reduce surpluses, and being based solely upon 
that objective ? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Hotianp. Then the additional small items which appear 
below that, to give a grand total of $3.255 billion—I won’t quote all 
of toe figures in this last group, but they are available here in the 
record. . 

Is there any question about those costs having been expended under 
acts passed by Congress, such as the Federal Marketing Act and others, 
the purpose of which is to serve the agricultural economy ? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. To strengthen farm prices and 
income. 

Senator Hoiianp. Then you stand upon your original statement 
that $3,255 million was the realized cost of programs primarily for 
stabilization of farm prices and income during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1957? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Hotzanp. You realize, of course, that the Congress has an 
agency of its own, the General Accounting Office, which is available 
to go into these figures, break down any detail, show up any improper 
administration—— 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Hotianp. Refuse to recognize any improper charging, and 
in general to supervise the correctness and the accuracy, both of your 
administration of these duties, and of your expenditure and receipt 
of funds? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Hotianp. Now Mr. Secretary, there are many other things 
in this statement of yours with which I agree, but as my time is lim- 
ey and there is one with which I disagree vigorously, I want to go 
to that. 

Secretary Benson. All right, sir. 

Senator Hotxanp. I note that for the first time since 1948 you sug- 
gest that tobacco be taken out of the classification in which it has 
been repeatedly put by Congress, under which it is fixed in a unique 
position, and allowed to exist under very rigid control, but under a 
rigid price support structure of 90 percent. 

Secretary Benson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Hotuanp. As I recall, in your earlier statements before 
this committee, you have supported heretofore the continuance of that 
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particular portion of the price support structure with reference to 
those portions of the tobacco economy which are covered by it. There 
are some portions of the tobacco economy which have never come under 
it, as we understand. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Hotitanp. Why are you changing your recommendation and 
your position at this time, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. Senator Holland, I think we recognize at the 
outset that the tobacco program, and tobacco as a commodity, is 
somewhat different from others. The program is confined to a rela- 
tively smallarea. Tobacco is heavily controlled, heavily taxed. There 
seemed to be a general feeling on the part of the industry that the 
program was operating effectively. While we thought we could see 
some dangers ahead, we did not recommend to the Congress specifically 
any modifications of that program. 

As a result of experience—— 

Senator Hottanp. In my own questioning of you, Mr. Secretary, 
if I might remind you, didn’t you approve of that program on the 
earlier occasions when you appeared in connection with the general 
act to revise the support price structure ? 

Secretary Benson. I think probably we.did. Certainly we did not 
make any recommendations for change. But we now see some trouble 
spots that we think are very real, Senator, and we think it would be 
unwise and we would not be carrying out our real duty in the De- 
partment if we did not point out the danger spots that we see ahead. 
We think that those danger spots are seen also by some people in the 
industry itself, with whom we have consulted. After a very careful 
reappraisal of the whole program, we came forward with this recom- 
mendation which we have this year. 

Mr. McLain has been participating in some of those conferences. 
I would be glad to have him give you more details. But just let me 
give you one or two figures. 

Flue-cured acreage is down about 40 percent from the immediate 
postwar period. In spite of prodigious efforts to encourage exports 
under Public Law 480, and we have moved a good deal under Public 
Law 480, our exports of flue-cured tobacco last year totaled only about 
465 million pounds, which was 16 percent less than the previous year. 

Exports during 1958 may drop below the 1957 level. It appears 
now that the price supports on tobacco at 90 percent, plus the drastic 
cuts in acreage which have followed, plus the working of modernized 
parity, have tended to make tobacco prices higher and higher, have 
tended to weaken our competition with foreign producers and to en- 
courage production abroad, which has taken part of our market. We 
can see some real danger ahead. For that reason, we came forward 
this time with a specific recommendation. 

Now, I would like Mr, McLain to comment further, and also Mr. 
Sorkin, because they have been meeting with representatives of in- 
dustry, they have taken part in the study of this subject. 

Senator Horzanp. Let me ask a few questions, and I will be very 
happy to have any information these gentlemen wish to put in the 
record. 

It is a fact, isn’t it, just the same now as when you approved this 
program before, that this commodity is in the position of being a non- 
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necessary product which has been subjected to very heavy excise taxa- 
tion, and which has become a tremendous producer of excise taxes both 
to the Federal and the State government. 

ee es Yes, that is true, sir. 

Senator Hottanp. My recollection is that the amount of excise taxes 
produced in a recent year—and I have not checked it this year—from 
tobaceo, by the imposition of excise taxes, which, of course, are put on 
- of ad valorem taxes and all other forms of taxes that are paid by 
tobacco people, just like they are paid by every other kind of citizen, 
totaled about $214 billion. Do you have the most recent figures on 
that? 

Secretary Benson. I don’t have the figures, but we could get them 
for the record. 

Senator Hotianp. I would appreciate it. Mr. Sorkin says he thinks 
that is about right. There is no other agricultural commodity which 
occupies that tremendous position in the fiscal structure of the Nation 
and the several States; is there? 

Secretary Benson. I think that is correct, sir—relatively at least. 

Senator Hotianp. From the standpoint of excise tax production. 

The CHamman. How would the lowering of the price affect the 
excise taxes? 

Senator Hotianp. Because of the importance—let me complete my 
question, Mr. Chairman—because of the importance in the field of 
revenue, it has been necessary for the Federal Government to super- 
vise or regulate every stage of this industry, from the fixing of the 
acreage, which in some instances is half an acre or less, to and down 
through the supervision of markets, grading of product, the regula- 
tion of the price support operation, the inspection at various stages 
down to the very purchase of a package of cigarettes at the counter, 
to see if the stamps are on. It has been necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to regulate every step of the operation; has it not? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; apparently, it has. 

Senator Hottanp. Because of the necessity of such a regulation this 
industry is susceptible of the supervision required here, but which 
would not only not be required, but wouldn’t be tolerated in other 
agricultural industries; isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary Benson. That is probably true. 

Senator Hotianp. Is it true also that the average acreage is so small 
in this ease, and the total acreage is so small proportionately, as to 
make it susceptible of inspection and supervision in the field in a much 
more thorough and cheaper way than is true with reference to com- 
modities which are produced on much greater acreage ? 

Secretary Benson. I think that is true, Senator Holland. As we 
have attempted to control acreage in order to support an artificial 
price, there has been a tendency to cut that acreage back and make 
the allotments even smaller. 

Senator Horzanp. Isn’t it true in this industry, different again 
from every other agricultural industry, that a substantial part of the 
annual product is desired and finds its way into foreign markets, all 
of which are either Government monopolies, or Government con- 
trolled, and all of which operations are so designed as not only to 
want regularly fixed amounts to be available, but to permit them to 
udd additional tax out of which they take excise-tax revenue, just as 
we do? 
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Secretary Benson. I think that is generally true; yes. 

Senator Hotzanp. So, in many of its respects, the tobacco industry 
is quite variant from any other industry ¢ 

ecretary Benson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hotzanp. Isn’t it true that the producers of tobacco with 
almost one voice have voted their approval of the acreage-restriction 
programs, and that the violations have been negligible, and the co- 
operation with the Department on a very high order? 

Secretary Benson. I think, generally speaking, that would be true. 
There is an increasing number of growers who are raising some ques- 
tions now about the program, Senator. 

Senator Hotianp. Well, I have not heard from any of those grow- 
ers that want to put it in the same category, for instance, with the 
support of milk and milk products, which were never in the price- 
on structure until the war came along, and which, as many of 
us believe, have held themselves in that structure by political strength, 
and not because they were recognized at all as being storable to the 
degree that the basics and others are, or as being subject to regula- 
tion, or control of volume, like the basics. I have heard no tobacco 
grower state that he feels that his industry is comparable with the 
milk-products industry. And yet, as I read your recommendation, 
you put them inthe same barrel. Isn’t that so? 

Secretary Benson. Well, Senator, I don’t know about putting them 
in the same barrel, but we do suggest that in the use of the price-sup- 
port mechanism we be given some discretion in the case of tobacco, 
as we are asking in connection with the other basic commodities. And 
we are doing that 

Senator Hotianp. Not just the other basic commodities, Mr. Secre- 
tary, but also milk and milk products. 

Rocheteiy Benson. Yes; that is correct; the basic commodities and 
dairy products. 

Senator Hotianp. This is the first time, isn’t it, that you have made 
: seeomaniompintion that brackets milk and milk products with the 

asics ? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. The old dairy program has 
been working pretty well, but we think we need a little broader dis- 
cretion now. And we think we can see some real problems ahead for 
tobacco. I wish there were none. But I would not be fair if I came 
here and said everything is rosy in the tobacco industry, because I 
don’t believe it is. 

Senator Hottanp. Well, Mr. Secretary, I certainly appreciate your 
sincerity, and your frankness. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Hottanp. As you know—and as the record shows—I sup- 
port you in many things. There are more things in which I support 
you than in which I oppose you. 

There is another thing in here which I won’t have the time to 
come to today, and which I think should have much more careful 
examination, and that, in order that you may be prepared, is whether 
the acreage reserve, as functioning on a year-to-year basis since 1938, 
may have put many citizens in a position where they cannot recoup 
their production in a fourth year, which was involved in the original 


program. 
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Now, I know from everything I have heard from some who have 
retired and gone home, or gone to Florida—and I am sure some have 

ne to other favorable and sunny spots—that elderly people, and 
there must have been a great many of them, must have done that. 
And before we pass on the acreage reserve suggestions which you make, 
I would like to know what is the impact upon people who have acted, 
relying upon the fourth-year coverage of the act, even though they 
know perfectly well that it was to be used on a year-to-year basis. But 
it was a year-to-year basis which was to give them the election, and 
not the Government the election, to bring it out from under the 
operation on any year after the first one. You understand that? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I understand your point. 

Senator Hotianp. I would like to have your Department give us 
a report on that phase. 

The Cuatrman. I want to say this. I announced to quite a few 
Senators that we would recess at 12:30 until 2. Have you much 
longer to go, Senator? 

enator Horianp. I am through, Mr. Chairman, except that Mr. 
Sorkin, as I understood, had some details about tobacco, and I am 
perfectly willing for him to put them in, whether I am here or not, 
after luncheon, under the chairman’s supervision. 

The CHarrman. Very well. 


Secretary Benson. They have to do largely with the export situa- 
tion on tobacco. 


(The information is as follows :) 


We can now see some serious trouble spots for tobacco. There is a definite 
surplus problem (we now have about 900 million pounds of surplus tobacco 
under nonrecourse Government loan) ; a small allotment problem; and a loss of 
markets at home and abroad. 

This huge surplus of leaf tobacco, by law, will force reduced leaf production 
quotas for years to come. And flue-cured acreage is already down about 40 
percent from the immediate postwar period. 

In spite of prodigious efforts to cut this surplus by encouraging exports under 
Public Law 480 (which resulted in the greatest value of exports in history) 
these exports and quota reductions together have had little effect on the surplus. 
Our long-time foreign customers tell us that they cannot continue to pay the 
spiraling prices. This is true of “quality markets” as well as “price markets.” 

Exports account for over 40 percent of the flue-cured tobacco sales. The 
United States prewar held 83 percent of world flue-cured exports. It now holds 
one-half. The United Kingdom is now depending largely on the Commonwealth 
countries as a source of supply. Also, the quality of foreign flue-cured tobacco 
is improving. 

Price supports on tobacco at 90 percent of parity plus the drastic cuts in 
acreage, plus the working of modernized parity have made tobacco prices twice 
as high, relatively, as for all farm products. Under this price and production 
umbrella, foreign flue-cured production has quadrupled. Much of this produc- 
tion would not have been risked under normal competitive conditions. Domestic 
consumption of leaf is also going down. Despite record cigarette sales last 
year, flue-cured tobacco consumption has dropped about 125 million pounds in 
the last 4 years. 

The average burley allotment is 1 acre; flue-cured, 3% acres. Leading com- 
petitive producers of flue-cured average 64 acres and 32 acres respectively. Po- 


tential production economics of competitors cannot be applied on small United 
States allotments. 
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Senator Humpurey. What is the program of questioning after 
luncheon ? 

The Coamman. Senator Young is going to start. 

Senator Youne. May Isay a word. I hope the Senator from Flor- 
ida is here to hear my questions regarding the disposition of these 
funds labeled as price supports, because I think my questions will be 
directly opposite of many of his. 

Senator Hotzanp. Mr. Chairman, nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to hear the Senator from North Dakota, and I hope 
tobeback. Butthisisthesituation. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuamrman. Before we recess, this morning I had occasion 
to put some data in the record pecer Oe the farm income, with com- 
parisons. I overlooked putting one table in the record indicating the 
average hourly earnings of the several segments of our economy. 

For instance, workers in durable goods received in 1950, $1.54 per 
hour, and in 1957, $2.20. Workers in nondurable goods received in 
1950, $1.38 per hour, in comparison to $1.89 in 1957. Buildings and 
construction workers received in 1950, $2.30 per hour in comparison 
to $2.96 now. And workers in retail trades received in 1950, $1.18 
per hour in comparison to $1.65 per hour in 1957. And agricultural 
workers received in 1950, 56 cents per hour in comparison to 71 cents 
in 1956, and in 1957 we have no accurate data so far. 

I want to put this whole table in the record in connection with 
others that I introduced earlier. 

(The table is as follows :) 


Average hourly earnings of several segments of our economy 


Workers in | Workers in | Buildingand| Workersin | Agriculture 
durable nondurable | construction | retail trade workers ! 
goods goods workers 


$1. 54 $ 


* 


PPNPNYPNNK 


RSESESSE 


Webco cesetnsee 
1952... -_--- 
1953 

1954__- 
1955. - 

1956 

| 


2BAVVAs 


ft et tt et et ee 


tee fe feet ft het et 


1 These are agricu]tural workers, not farm operators. 
2 Not available. 


Source: Fconomic Report of the President, January 1958, p. 143. 


The CuHatrrmMan. The committee will now stand in recess until 2 
p.m. 


(Whereupon at 12:35 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
2 p. m., of the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarrMan. I presume we might as well proceed. 

The next questioner, Mr. Benson, is Senator Young. I understand 
he is going to be late. And then comes Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Humpnrey, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As 1 understand it, I am to continue the questioning in lieu of 
Senator Young, is that correct ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Senator Humenurey. All right, sir. 

Mr. Secretary, I have before me a number of copies of hearings 
and reports of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
in which hearings and reports are statements of yours at prior ses- 
sions of this committee in 1953 and 1954 and 1956 and 1957. In these 
statements you have consistently advocated what has been commonly 
called the flexible price support system. Has that been your con- 
sistent position, sir ? 

Secretary Benson. I think generally speaking, Senator Humphrey, 
I have recommended that we need greater flexibility in the use of the 
price support mechanism, and I think it was recognized by both of 
our great political parties way back in 1948 that this should be the 
type of support for use in peacetime. 

So it did not originate with me, sir. It was recognized as the in- 
strument that should be used in time of peace, And I think the 
Congress recognized it, too, in the legislation which they passed. The 
first spread, you remember, was from 52 to 75 percent of parity, and 
then fixed at 90 during the war period. In 1948 the flexible price 
supports between 60 and 90 percent provisions were enacted into law. 
So I do not claim originality for it at all, but I do think that for use 
in peacetime it is much superior to any rigidity which tends to freeze 
prices and tends to price commodities out of the market. 

Senator Humpurey. The answer you are giving is that you have 
consistently supported, regardless of its authorship originally, a flexi- 
ble price support ? 

Secretary Benson. I think generally speaking that is correct, sir. 

Senator Humpurey. Did you make recommendations last year for 
90 to 75 percent of parity ? 

Secretary Benson. I think we did; yes. 

Senator Humpurey, Did you made recommendations in 1954 for 
90 to 75 percent of parity on basic commodities? 

Secretary Benson. I think we did. We recognized of course at the 


. outset that we would have to work gradually toward flexibility. The 


President recognized that in one of his early messages, that the change 
should be a gradual change and not an abrupt one. 

Mr. McLarn. I think last year we made a recommendation of two 
alternatives, Senator Humphrey, zero to 90 or 60 to 90. The record 
will show that. 

Senator Humpnrey. On basic commodites ? 

Mr. McLarty. On basic commodities. 

Secretary Benson. We set that forth in a letter to Senator Ellender. 

The Cuarrman. That was not before the committee. 

Senator Humpnrey. That was not before the committee. 

The CuarrMan. No measure was pending ; it was a suggestion. 


22062—58—pt. 1——-15 
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Secretary Benson. I think, Senator Ellender, there was no hearing 
called on that letter which we sent to you. Iam not sure of that. But 
I do remember specifically that we sent forth a letter with the support- 
ing document in which we recommended that the range of price sup- 

orts be either one of two possible alternatives. One of those was that 

or the basic commodities the range be 60 to 90 percent of parity as we 
now have for some nonbasic commodities. 

Senator Humprurey. This is in your letter of this past year? 

Secretary Benson. This is in the letter. The second alternative was 
that it be a complete range from zero up to 90 percent of parity, the 
same as we have now in the case of the feed grains and the oilseeds. 

Senator Humrnurey. That is, zero to 90? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Humpnrey. In 1954 in your recommendations for the new 
program you recommended 75 to 90 percent on basics; is that correct? 

Secretary Benson. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. I was going to get the quotation which I am 
sure is accurate. 

Secretary Benson. I think that is correct. 

Senator Humpnrry. Is it fair to say that the farm program which 
is now on the statute books, insofar as price supports are concerned, 
is the farm program that you asked for in 1954 and the farm program 
which the President of the United States signed as public law? 

Secretary Benson. It is true to a large extent. But we recognized 
at the outset that we would have to do this gradually. I think in our 
first recommendation we did recommend 75 to 90, and then I think 
the Congress finally gave us a flexibility from 8214 to 90, if I am not 
mistaken, that first year. 

Senator Humrurery. The first year? 

Secretary Benson. That would be 1954; but even that did not apply, 
Senator, until the 1955 crops. So you see, there was no change in the 
basic laws as far as price supports are concerned until the 1955 crops. 

Senator Humrurey. You mean insfor as the handful of so-called 
basics are concerned ? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, sir, insofar as the range of price 
support on the basics are concerned. 

Senator Humpurey. The program that you laid before the Con- 

ress in 1954—which I have here, on page 54 of the hearings on 
S. 3052, part 1, in the month of March 1954, reads as follows, speaking 
now specifically of dairy products: 

The Agricultural Act of 1949 requires price support for dairy products at such 
levels between 75 and 90 percent of parity as are necessary to assure an adequate 
supply. Sufficient discretionary authority is provided to operate a satisfactory 
program. It is recommended that these provisions of law be continued. 

Now, that was the old law, which provided for 75 to 90 percent of 
parity. You recommended in 1954 that that law be continued, and 
you said, according to your own statement, which I read, that sufficient 
discretionary authority is provided to operate a satisfactory program. 

Mr. Secretary, did we have more supplies in 1954 of dairy products 
in Commodity Credit Corporation stocks than in 1954 and 1958 ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, es. I think in Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration stocks we probably did, Senator. There was an accumulation 
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over a period, as I recall. We did not then have a program for 
moving out the surpluses to prevent their accumulation as we have had 
under Public Law 480, for example. And so while the total amount 
accumulated in Government stocks was greater, the flow of commodi- 
ties into Commodity Credit Corporation currently was probably 
heavier this past year than during 1954, But we kept moving them 
out as they moved in and took our loss. 

Senator Humpurey. And sold them? 

Secretary Benson. We sold a small proportion of them. 

Senator Humpurey. Or you used them 

Secretary Benson. Most of them were given away as donations. I 
think that the biggest single outlet was in donations. 

Senator Humpurey. My point, Mr. Secretary, is that you said in 
1954 that you had adequate authority and that the pongrers was satis- 
factory or: was adequate, as I read, “adequate authority to operate a 
satisfactory pEOeRED: And yet in 1954 you actually had more 
surpluses on hand than you had in 1954 or 19584 

Secretary Benson. But not more in the hands of Commodity Credit 
esperation currently. We had in 1954 an accumulation of many 
months. 

Senator Humpurey. How much did you have in 1954, in March or 
April of 1954? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT P. BEACH, ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINIS- 
TRATOR FOR OPERATIONS, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERV- 
ICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Breacu. In March of 1954 we had on hand in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation inventory 1,220 million pounds of dairy products. 
Senator Humpnrey. Was the rate of increase rather substantial ? 

Mr. Beacu. From that time on they increased up to about 1,400 
million by May, and from that time on they have decreased until now 
we have, with some slight upward trend and downward trend, 488 
million pounds as of November 30, 1957. 

Senator Humepnrey. 488 million pounds now? 

Mr. Beacu. As of November 30. 

Senator Humpurey. In March 1954 you had 1,220 million pounds 
and it increased up to 1,400 million wointie 

What I am getting at is, you thought that 90 to 75 percent of parity 
was adequate when you had 1,220 million pounds, and now you ask for 
90 to 60 percent of parity, and at the same time reduce the price sup- 
ports on dairy products by announcement to the lowest which the 
present law will permit, even though the surplus situation—and I 
speak now of the holdings of the Commodity Credit Corporation—are 
less today, are in fact two-thirds less today than they were in 1954. 

Secretary Benson. May I say again, Senator Humphrey, that what 
is in Commodity Credit Corporation stocks is not the sole measuring 
rod as to what the surplus situation is. In 1954 we had an accumula- 
tion of several months in stock, and no way to get rid of it except 
largely in the domestic outlets. This past year we have been taking 
in perhaps more in total volume per month, but we have had a way 
to move it out through Public Law 480 as gifts and so on, which we 
did not have in 1954. 
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Senator Humpurry. That isa policy of Congress. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, that is true. We have actually been tak- 
ing in more dairy products in recent months than we did back in 1954 
but we have been moving them out more rapidly than in 1954 and in 
that way have kept the surplus from piling up in CCC stocks. Tn 
1953 we made very heavy purchases, we took almost 10 percent of the 
total of dairy production. But that was under 90 percent of parity 
supports. We had a rigid 90 at that time. 

Senator Humpnrey. What you are saying is that your lower price 
supports that you said would remedy the production situation have 
not remedied it at all—you cannot have it both ways, Mr. Secretary. 
You are saying now that the flow of dairy products into the Com- 
modity Credit | Corporation last year was substantially higher than 
it was in 1954, even though prior to 1954 you had higher price sup- 
ports on dairy products, which according to your own testimony are 
supposed to stimulate production, I was of the opinion that your 
lower supports had possibly reduced the production, because I heard 
this, and I read it in reports of the Department of Agriculture, that 
you had actually reduced production. But if you have reduced pro- 
duction, your stocks in the Commodity Credit Corporation according 
to your own testimony, do not show it, and I repeat you cannot have 
it both ways. 

Secretary Benson. I am not asking for it both ways. 

Senator Humpurey. What are you asking for? 

Secretary Benson. I am asking for enough discretion to do a job 
in the handling of these programs. 

Senator Humpnrry. Let me ask you this. Did lowering the price 
supports curb production ¢ 

Secretary Benson. It tended to slow up the increased trend i 
production, I think, which was underway at the time. 

Senator Huspurey. How can you say that, when you say that in 
1957 you were having a higher rate of accumulation and passage 
through with the ( ‘ommodity Credit Corporation under a lower price 
support level than you had in 1954 ¢ 

Secretary Benson. One thing we overlook ofttimes in this whole 
matter, is the great technological change that is taking place in 
agriculture. Agriculture moves forward as farmers continue to 
increase their efficiency and their output, regardless of what we do 
down here in W ashington. That trend has gone on, and it has been 
very substantial in the case of dairy products. We have gained experi- 
ence working with dairy commodities as we have with others. And 
we find that as changes take place in the industry and we gain experi- 
ence, there is a need for some further modification in the legisaltion. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Secretary, I have no doubt but that there 
are technological changes in dairying just as there are technological 
changes in radios, the production of televisions, and automobiles; and 
there are technological changes in automation. However, I have not 
heard any public pronouncement from you to the effect that you have 
recommended that farm machinery prices or automobile prices be cut, 
and I surely have not heard from the Department of Commerce 
that they have been cut.’ You assume that these technological changes 
take place, and the programs in industry are designed “to take care 
of them. There is plenty of automation in industry, and instead of 
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cutting prices, prices go up. You cannot believe this argument that 
lowering farm income is the answer to the problem of technological 
advance in agriculture. What you are advocating, Mr. Secretary, is a 
reduction in price, as you say, to get freer markets, expanded markets, 
and then you go on to say that price times volume equals income, which, 
of course, is noting but a generality, because price times volume can 
equal bankruptcy, if you do not have net profit on price: 

Secretary Benson. Well, I can say this, Senator, that if, in our use 
of supports, we continue to go in the direction that moves these com- 
modities into Government storage instead of into consumption, then 
we are in for real trouble. That is why we felt it necessary to come 
here to the Congress and recommend some further changes that 
will help to build and expand markets. 

Senator HuMpuHREY. ‘ am all for that, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. Because a Government warehouse is not a 
market. 

Senator Humpnrey. I thoroughly agree, 

And I want to say for the record, Mr. Chairman, that when there 
were higher support levels than at present there were fewer com- 
modities in the Commodity Credit Corporation. Now there are more 
commodities in the Commodity Credit Corporation under Mr. Benson’s 
program than prior to it. If Mr. Benson can refute that, I want to 
give him the time to doit. Isay there is more wheat in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation now since Mr. Benson has been Secretary, despite 
the programs of Public Law 480, despite our export program, despite 
all that we have done, than we had before he came in. I say that in 
each instance, with the exception of certain types of cotton which were 
sold on a concessional price basis, that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion has accumulated more, not under a previous administration pro- 
gram, but under Mr. Benson’s and Mr. Eisenhower's program. 

Now, what do you say to that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. In the first place, Senator, may I say that every 
recommendation that has come to the Congress has been developed 
in large measure by a bipartisan commission made up of 9 Republicans 
and 9 Democrats. I do not claim that any program is my program or 
the President’s program, a lot of people have had a part to play in it. 
We have been operating largely under laws that were passed years ago 
and which we have the obligation to administer according to the intent. 
of Congress. That is what we have been trying to do. 

Senator Humpurey. Before you go any further, what laws are you 
operating under presently wherein you made recommendations that 
were denied you by the Congress? het you constantly say that you 
were operating under laws that were previously passed, and yet you 
have pointed out in the report yourself the changes in the price support 
laws over the years. Are you operating under a law today relating, for 
example, to the price support levels upon wheat that you did not. 
recommend ¢ 

Secretary Benson. We made recommendations for some broadening 
of the support range. We got some broadening, but not as much as 
we have asked for, and it came very late. 

Senator Humenrey. What did you not get in the last act that was 
passed by this Congress relating to—just take one commodity, wheat— 
that you asked for? I have the recommendations. 
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Secretary Benson. Our first recommendation was in 1954 that we be 
given a range of 75 to 90 percent of parity. We did not get it. 

Senator Humrurey. When did you get it? 

Secretary Benson. We got 821% to 90 for 1955. 

Seantor Humpurey. Who established that, Mr. Secretary, who an- 
nounced that, and what was the address of that announcement? Was 
it from—what is the number of thisroom? It was not from this room; 
it seems to me the announcement as to 8214 percent of parity came 
from the White House. 

The Cnarrman. 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Secretary Benson. That was written into the Agricultural Act of 
1954, and was passed by the Congress. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Secretary 

Secretary Benson I recognize it was a compromise, we did not get 
all we asked for, we got a small start toward some flexibility. 

Senator Humpnrey. When did the White House make ‘he recom- 
mendation, when wheat was supposed to have gone down to 78 percent 
of parity, and you boosted it up to 8214 percent; in 1956, is that right? 

ecretary Benson. April of 1956. 

And then again last year, as I pointed out earlier, we recommended, 
much the same as we are recommending now, that we be given a range 
of 60 to 90 percent of parity in the case of the basic commodities. 

Senator Prosieratiy. In specific recommendations before this com- 
mittee ? 

Secretary Benson. In a letter to the chairman supported by ade- 
quate documentation. 

Senator Humpnurey. When did you send that letter up, Mr. Secre- 





tary ? 

Séctetary Benson. Well, it was early in May of 1957. 

Senator Humpurey. Would that have affected the crops? 

Secretary Benson. It would certainly have affected the crops this 
year, sir. 

Senator Humrnrey. This year? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; and, of course—— 

Senator Humenureyr. Mr. Secretary—I want to get you down on the 
record here—would you have reduced under the formula the parity 
a aaa level of wheat in 1957 even if you had a 60 to 90 percent 
of parity 

ecretary Benson. I do not know what we would have done, Sena- © 
tor. We try to look at the facts regarding each commodity annually. 

Senator Humpnurey. What are the facts? You know what the 
formula is for ascertaining a price support level on wheat. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Humrurey. Did you give a price support level on wheat in 
1957 that was according to the formula, or did you give one that was 
according to your whim? Which was it? 

ent ue Benson. I do not give price supports according to my 
whim. 

Senator Humrnrey. Then you gave it according to the formula? 

Secretary Benson. That was an important factor, we do have some 
discretion beyond the formula. 

Senator Humpnrey. All right, I ask you very candidly, would you 
have reduced the price support levels on wheat in 1957 if the Con- 
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gress had given you the oe from zero to 90% Would you have 
reduced them lower than you did 

nat Benson. The recommendations we made covered 1958 and 
beyond. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, you said that you wanted improvements 
in this program, and I want to know, what do you want? Let us 
assume at least a hypothetical case here, Mr. Secretary, if you had 
been given the authority for 60 to 90 percent of parity price supports 
on wheat, would you have reduced the price supports ? 

Secretary Benson. We may have. And certainly we also ought to 
have had with this authority what we are asking for now—authority 
to increase the allotments. 

Senator Humpurey. Increase the allotments? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. You would have increased the allotment, 
which would have meant more acreage, which would have meant more 
production, and then you say that that production produces your sur- 
pluses, which in turn produces lower prices. ts that not your 
equation ? 

Secretary Benson. No; that is not the equation, because as a matter 
of fact, increasing acreage allotment, in the commercial wheat areas 
where they produce wheat most efficiently, coupled with some adjust- 
ment downward in price, may not mean overall increased production 
of wheat, it may mean a decrease in the production of wheat, and may 
mean an increase in the income to commercial wheat farmers. 

Senator Humpnurey. Mr. Secretary, I will accept that for the mo- 
ment, for the purposes of discussion. Where is your evidence? Give 
me any evidence that you have within the records of your Department 
to show that when the price of wheat is reduced, production is reduced, 
and thereby the income to farmers is increased. I want you to pro- 
duce the evidence, not the assertion. And I will say quite candidly I 
do not think you can. 

Secretary Benson. I did not say that, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. What did you say, if that is not what you said? 

Secretary Benson. It is conceivable that you might increase the 
acreage allotment for wheat in the commercial area, coupled with some 
reduction in price—— 

Senator Humpurey. I understand that. 

Secretary Benson. And may not get any overall increase in pro- 
duction, because there will be a tendency in the less efficient areas, 
where they have been producing wheat under the high incentive that 
we have had under rigid supports, for some of those areas to go out of 
wheat production. They were not in wheat, but we have spread the 
Wheat Belt all over this country, and we have cut back the most efficient 
wheat-producing farmers in the country as a result of the wheat 
program. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Secretary, that is an assertion. 

Secretary Benson. I think it is absolutely evident. 

Senator Humpnrey. The evidence of the spread of the production of 
wheat, of course, is true, but there is also evidence of the contraction of 
the production of wheat. For example, the State I am privileged to 
represent produces such a small amount of wheat that we do not even 
record it as a major crop anymore. We used to be one of the big 
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wheat-producing States. Why have we quit growing it? We were 
getting 90 percent price support. It was part of the change of agri- 
culture patterns. And I might say that when you have milk markets 
paying less for milk there is a tendency to encourage farmers to grow 
the feed right out in the backyard. When you increase the freight 
rates upon farm commodities as they have been increased so that the 
transportation charges are way beyond what they have been for years, 
it encourages farmers to produce feed grains right out in their own 
vicinity. I do not think you can show, for example, that the high 
price supports have stimulated production of wheat in my State. If 
you want to pick a State, do not pick mine, because we actually have 
not increased our wheat production in Minnesota over the years on the 
90 percent supports. 

Secretary Seanee, Of course, a farmer 

Senator Humpurey. In fact, we increased our production on the 
lower support level commodities, 

Secretary Benson. A farmer has to choose his best alternatives. 
In a number of the States there have been increases. And of course 
we know that a lot of marginal land was brought into wheat. Much 
of our dust. problems we have had in parts of the Great Plains have 
been the result of farmers plowing up grass, permanent cover, to put 
it into wheat, to take advantage of the Government’s pegged price 
on wheat. _ I think no one will deny but what in a number of States 
there has been a lot of this so-called marginal land put into wheat 
production. 

Senator Humpnrey. There is no doubt about it. 

Secretary Benson. There are various ways of increasing wheat. 
When you get the price out of line, in order to protect the commercial 
wheat areas—and I assume that is why we have these high prices, 
to get more production first, and then to protect these commercial 
wheat areas—you tend to defeat the very thing you are trying to do. 
You stimulate production everywhere else in the country, and then 
you cut the farmers back in the commercial wheat areas. Those 
farmers that can produce wheat most efficiently suffer because of it. 
They still have their high price, but they have less to sell, so they 
have less income. 

Senator Humrarry. Is all wheat that is produced, Mr. Secretary, 
under price-support protection? Is it not just the wheat from allotted 
acreage, and under the marketing quotas? 

Mr. McLarty. All wheat which meets the quality standards and is 
not produced in excess of the farm’s acreage allotment is eligible for 
price support. Wheat produced in excess of acreage allotments is 
in violation of marketing quotas. Where the marketing quota is 
violated the wheat from the farm is not eligible for price support. 
Also eligible wheat in the noncommercial wheat areas (12 States) is 
supported at a lower level. 

Secretary Benson. I think, Senator, that we ought to permit our 
pricing mechanism at least operate to help make the needed adjust- 
ments rather than to try and do it by Government mandate. 

Senator Humrpurey. Mr. Secretary, I do not disagree with that, 
but just to make the assertion does not. mean the program works that 
way. For example, you have asserted here today that income is price 
times volume, I have heard that at least 25 times from your lips. 

Secretary Benson. It is still true. f 
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Senator Humpnrey. What kind of income? 

Secretary Benson. Price times volume minus expenses, that is the 
things the farmers—— 

Senator Humpurey. You did not say that before. You said that 
income is price times volume, and I say that may be income, but 
it also may be bankruptcy. 

Secretary Benson. That is gross income. 

Senator Humpurey. That is gross income, but what we are really 
talking about is net income. Profit, not price, times volume equals 
net income, right ? 

Secretary Benson. That istrue. It works both ways. 

Senator Humpurey. You have also said that what we want is 
expanded markets. You have put emphasis pn new markets, and you 
say that we can price ourselves out of the market. 

Well, now, Mr. Secretary, let us examine, this just a little bit in 
terms of this total concept of income and new markets. What would 
you consider to be a fair income for agriculture? Is the present 
income fair? 

Secreatry Benson. I do not believe it is possible to define fair in- 
come. It is a relative thing. I do not know how you get at fair in- 
come. I think that the present income to agriculture is too low. 

Senator Humpurey. You agree it is too low at the present time? 

Secretary Benson. I do. 

Senator Humpnrey. How would you get higher income? 

Secretary Benson. I think there is only one way to get it over 
the long pull. 

Senator Humpeurey. How it that? 

Secretary Benson. And that is to put emphasis on the expansion 
of markets, on increased efficiency, on greater research, and widening 
markets through new uses, new products. I think that is the direction 
we must pull. 

Senator Humpurey. Where do you think the biggest market in the 
world is, Mr. Secretary, for American agriculture ? 

Secretary Benson. About 90 percent of all we produce is used 
right here in the United States. 

Senator Humeurey. This is the big market, is it not / 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. What group of people in the market are con- 
sidered to be one of the biggest customers for markets of all kinds? 
Are not the farmers considered to be big potential customers? 

Secretary Benson. Absolutely. 1 have been one most of my life, 
I know that. They are one of the larger groups of potential cus- 
tomers. 

Senator Humpnrey. Therefore, is not your agricultural policy tied 
up with total economic policy in the Nation ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Humpnrey. And so when you are talking about expanded 
markets for American agricultural commodities, you are also talk- 
ing about. raising low incomes, low-income families in the United 
States / 

Secretary Benson. Exactly, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. And is it not true that most farm families eat 
processed foods? They buy processed clothes; they do not have 
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their own looms anymore; most of them do not have their own smoke- 
houses; most farm families go right into the same supermarket, 
right into the same clothing store that the fellow who runs the 
drugstore and the restaurant and the factory goes into, do they not? 

Secreary Benson. That is true. The farm population is now about 
12 percent of the total. And the farmer does that, because in the main 
he can use his time to better advantage than he can smoking his own 
meat or curing his own bacon. 

However, there is some of that still carried on. 

Senator Humpurey. My point, Mr. Secretary, is, does it not seem 
to you that a fair price for what the farmer produces is the best way 
to get the farmer a market for his own goods? 

cretary Benson. Well, Senator, I am just as anxious as you are 
to see the Iatmern have a good price and a good income. But I do not 
think you get the maximum income by setting prices artificially which 
have the effect of drying up markets. We have got to put our em- 
phasis on markets. 

Senator Humpnrey. You say drying up markets? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, or narrowing them, destroying them. We 
have got a yrs example of that in cotton. Cotton is sick today, very 
sick. It is sick because we have followed a program of arti- 
ficial pricing which has held an umbrella over the rest of the world 
and stimulated production abroad. Also, synthetics have been allowed 
to steal a large share of the market. We have cut our farmers back 
year after year until many of their operations are inefficient and un- 
economic. The surplus cotton they have been producing has been go- 
ing into Government warehouses. 

nator Humpurey. We have ways of correcting that, and I shall 
go into it with you. I do not think you need to bemoan this, we have 
means and methods to go to work on it, and we should have gone to 
work on it a long time ago. With a little initiative, I think this prob- 
lem could have been dissipated a long time ago. 

What would happen to the price of a shirt if you cut the price by 
50 percent, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. I donot know. 

Senator Humpurey. How much do you think an Arrow shirt would 
be reduced ? 

Secretary Benson. By reducing the price—— 

Rad umpurey. The price of the raw cotton that goes into that 
shirt ? 

Secretary Benson. Senator, to me that is not the basic question. 

Senator Humeurey. What do you use cotton for? Do they not use 
it in part for shirts? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. But the question is, where are we going to 
have the price in order to hold our markets ? 

If you are going to have the price of cotton at a level that will not 
be competitive with competing fibers, it does not make any difference 
how much the price of cotton in a shirt is, if you do not have markets. 
We have been losing our domestic markets on cotton. You could put 
the price of shirts twice as high and cotton twice as high, but if you 
lose the market, it does not help the farmer. . 

Senator Humpnrey. I recognize that. Let us use another example. 

The CHamman. Take cotton, for example. Does he want to place 
the American producer in competition with Mexican peon labor and 
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Brazilian peon labor? If you did that to industry, what would hap- 
pen to industry? Take the tariffs off and see what would happen. 

Secretary Benson. As a matter of fact, Senator, we have art 
of our cotton market to Mexico, because we have held our price above 
the world market. 

The Cuatrman. At the time that happened, you remember we had 
an embargo on the shipment of cotton out of the United States, you 
remember that. 

Secetary Benson. That is when much of it started in 1950. 

The Cuamman. Of course. But it was not because of the over- 
supply of cotton. 

Secretary Benson. But we have been losing markets for cotton for 
a number of years. That was in 1950 when we put the embargo on 
cotton. When we look back on it, it seems a mistake. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Secretary, did our export business for dol- 
lars increase last year in commodities? How did our export sales 
in 1957 compare to those in 1954, dollarwise ? 

Secretary Benson. Let me say this—— 

Senator Humpurey. I want to know how did our export sales for 
1957 in dollar sales on food and fiber agricultural products, compare 
to 1954. Were they up or down ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Up. Last year total exports were at an alltime 
high in terms of dollars and in terms of volume, 

Senator Humpurey. We did not price ourselves out of the market, 
then, did we? 

Secretary Benson. Not completely, no. 

Senator Humenrey. Did not price ourselves-—— 

Secretary Benson. We sold about 60 percent of all we exported for 
dollars. 

Senator Humpnrey. I asked you as to whether or not you actually 
had more dollar sales last year than you had in 1954, and you said 
we had a greater amount. Therefore, you cannot say that we are 
pricing ourselves out of the market, can you? 

Secretary Benson. Senator, one of the big reasons was the fact that 
we subsidized the export of cotton. We reduced cotton prices to world 
levels and the Government paid the difference between the domestic 
manors price and the export price. 

Senator Humpurey. All right. Let us take that item out. How 
was the export sales other than that? 

Secretary Benson. Well, we exported great quantities of wheat, 
much of it under Public Law 480. There again it was under a heavy 
subsidy under the International Wheat Agreement and sales outside 
the agreement. And the same on feed grains. I am talking about 
competitive sales for dollars. This was a heavily subsidized program. 

Senator Humrpurey. Do you consider feed grain prices, American 
feed grain prices, to be exorbitant, Mr. Secretary, in the world market ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I have not checked the world market. I 
assume they would not be. 

Senator Humpnrey. You have complete flexibility in terms of price 
support levels, do you not? 

Secretary Benson. In the case of feed grains, yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. In the case of feed grains. Now, you have 
everything that you have asked for in the case of feed grains. How 
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is the stock of feed grains in the Commodity Credit Corporation this 
year as compared, let us say, to 4 years ago, or 5 years ago, when you 
came Secretary ’ 

Secretary Benson. Generally speaking, Senator, feed grains are not 
considered a normal export commodity. We have been moving some 
of them into export under Public Law 480. This past year we had an 
abnormally heavy production of feed grains, as you know. One of 
the reasons is that the acres taken out of cotton and the basic crops 
went into feed grains. 

Senator Humpnrey. What you are saying to me, Mr. Secretary, is 
that if you had no problem there would be no problem. Every time 
we gef an accumulation here on a drop in price, or something happens 
that doesn’t fit into your theories, you say it was either Tne to the 
weather or an unusual situation of production, or somebody shifted 
acres, or something else. There is no doubt but what these things that 
you say in terms of production or weather are true. But that could 
be said of General Motors; they could have said last year Ford had 
a more streamlined car. Or the steel mills could say, last year we had 
« drop in income because of a long strike. 

Those are the facts of economic life. LI ask you quite candidly, with 
your complete flexibility on feed grains, with your lack of restrictions, 
have you had a greater market potential? Have you been able to 
export more? Have you emptied your bins, and been able to control 
your surpluses, by controlling production ? 

Secretary Benson. We have been able to do 2 much better job than 
we would have been able to do if we had a narrow range. 

Senator Humpnrey. You have always had, since the beginning of 
the farm program, zero to 90 on feed grains. Let us start with that. 

Mr. Secretary, my question is: With your having zero to 90 on feed 
grains, do you have more feed grains in the CCC bins now than you 
had in 1953, or do you have less ? 

Secretary Benson. Let me explain. In the first place, if we had 
had complete flexibility on all of the basic crops and on all the crops 
on which we had supports, it would have been much easier. 

Senator Humpnurey. They did not have it in 1953, either. 

Secretary Benson. Let me finish, please. 

But we take land out of cotton, we take it out of wheat, and take it 
out of corn, and those acres go into feed grain. The farmer is not 
going to leave his acres idle, so he plants feed grains and we get a tre- 
inendous increase in feed grains. 

Senator Humpnrey. After the soil bank came in, the farmer was 
even paid for taking his land out of production. I ask you, after hav- 
ing had one full year of the use of the soil bank, do you have less feed 
grains in Commodity Credit now than you had before you had the 
soil bank ? 

Secretary Benson. Again I say, that is not the question, we have 
more. 

Senator Humenrey. Of course we do. 

Secretary Benson. But where did we get them? We got them 
from the cotton acres and the corn acres and the wheat acres clear 
across this country—the acres that were taken out of these crops and 
put into the feed grains. 
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Senator Humpurey. Are there more acres in farm production in 
1957 than there were in 1953? Are there more total acres? There are 
less, are there not? 

Secretary Benson. I think there are a little less. This just points 
up the fact that you cannot control production. We have tried it 
for 25 years and failed. We might just as well recognize it. 

Senator Humpurey. You say you want to put your emphasis on 
the expansion of markets. I can agree with that. Are you saying, 
therefore, that. the price support mechanism is unworkable?" You 
say that you can’t control production ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. You have said that. You mean that? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. All right. Do you think the price support 
program has any effect upon production ? 

Secretary Benson. | think the price support mechanism should be 
used as it was originally intended, namely, to facilitate efficient mar- 
keting, orderly marketing, and the expansion of markets, and to 
provide a storage and loan program for the farmer in the fall so he 
does not have to dump his harvest on the market and depress the 
market at the time he sells. 

Senator Humpurey. That is correct. 

Secretary Benson. But to use it to hold prices artificially above 
the market in the long run will destroy markets and hurt farmers 
more than it will help them. 

Senator Humpurey. You don’t believe that price supports, then, 
should be used to help make a fair market price / 

Secretary Benson. Yes, because it will help to facilitate orderly 
marketing, and will tend to stabilize prices and bring the farmer 
more income in the long run, 

Senator Young. I would like to say that this large group that 
came in now, 35 or 40, are actual farmers from North Dakota. 

The Cuairman. We are glad to have you people. I am sorry we 
haven't enough chairs to ace ‘ommodate you. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Secretary, do you believe lower supports 
mean lower production / 

Secretary Benson. Generally speaking Senator, farmers respond 
to incentive the same as the others. I don’t know of any reputable 
study that has been made in this field Se would indicate that lower- 
ing supports would tend to increase production. 

Senator Humpurey. | didn’t say that, I said, do you claim that 
low ering price supports will lower production ? 

Secretary Benson. Generally speaking, it will have that tendency ; 
yes, sir. 

Senator Humrurey. In what commodities has this happened? You 
had lower price supports in soybeans; did it lower production ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, in the case of soybeans—— 

Senator Humpnrey. I thought you said it increased production. 

Secretary Benson. In the case of soybeans, Senator, we were trying 
to set the support at levels which would permit an easy flow into the 
market. We wanted to expand markets. Twenty years ago, as you 
know, we had a few million bushels. Now we have got four-hundred- 
and-some-odd million. ‘Those markets have been expanded, they have 
been built on a competitive price. 
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Senator Humpurey. I want you to comment on that, because you 
have used the soybean example to show that you could have lower 
flexible supports, zero to 90, and have a very marketable commodity 
and a situation in which the Commodity Credit wasn’t too burdened 
with heavy supplies. Is it not true, Mr. Secretary, that one of the 
largest producers of soybeans, some 20 years ago, was China, and that 
coumry was also selling in the world market? Are they selling any 
now ¢ 

Secretary Benson. They are selling some. I don’t know how much 
they are selling compared to what they did earlier. 

Senator Humenurey. You don’t know how much they are epee. 

Secretary Benson. We have the figures, but I don’t have them right 
here with me. 

Senator Humrurey. Do you consider that the Chinese at the present 
time are selling as much in soybeans as they were 20 yearsago? They 
are not, are they ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I think not. 

Senator Humpurey. Isn’t soybeans a product also which has found 
pres | new uses, which has lent itself to industrial uses as well as food 
uses ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. And that is the tendency when the com- 
modities are priced right. ; 

Senator Humeurey. Priced right. Now, oats is priced pretty good. 
I saw oats in my State down to 50 cents a bushel, that’s a pretty low 
price. Can you name any new uses for oats? 

Secretary Benson. Soybeans was a new crop at the time, and had 
to go along and build its market. Oats is not a new crop, and you 
can hardly compare the two. 

Senator Humpurey. You have had more experience with it. 

Secretary Benson. At the same time, price supports at artificial 
levels not only tend to increase production, they tend to increase 
greater use of fertilizer, greater use of irrigation, more intensive cul- 
+7 ne all of which raises the yield per acre, aside from the number 
of users. 

Senator Humpnrey. I ae disa with you, Mr. Secre- 
tary. I disagree with your thesis that the lower supports lower pro- 
duction. I think the evidence leads to the contrary. 

Secretary Benson. Senator, I would like to see price supports just 
as high as possible consistent with the preservation of our markets 
and the building of greater markets. But I don’t want them at the 
level that tend to destroy markets. That is all. 

Senator Humpnrey. It seems to me that we haven’t had any price 
—— at that level. 

eee Again I point to cotton as an example. 

Senator Humpnmrey. You said that lower supports mean better mar- 
kets. Do you think that is true? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I repeat what I just said, that if the sup- 
port is at a level so that the commodity will move into consumption, 
then it tends to broaden and expand markets. 

Senator Humpurey. My question to you earlier was, did vou get 
more exports on feed grains with lower supports? : 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. You did, outside of Public Law 480? 
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Secretary Benson. Senator, our cotton exports, for example, jumped 
from 2 million bales to 7144 million bales when we got the price down. 

Senator Humpurey. When you got an export subsidy ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Would the Senator yield for a minute. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. You and I went, with a oy of cotton people, 
to the White House, and we agreed that we should export cotton— 
if necessary—at a loss. a 

Secretary Benson. We were selling it competitively at the world 
level. 

Senator Symineton. It was a change in your policy to allow our 
cotton to be sold on a foreign market. 

Secretary Benson. It is just a demonstration of what you can do 
when you get the price on a competitive basis. 

Senator Humpnrer. Are you advocating that, in order to have com- 
petitive conditions in our exports, with some countries that have labor 

aying 10 or 15 cents an hour, that the farmer take all of this on his 
back? I want exports, too, and we have tariffs on a hundred and 
one different commodities on this country. We have tariffs on type- 
writers. Are you advocating that the typewriter companies of this 
country pay their employees 40 cents an hour so that we can bring 
in typewriters from Italy? We have tariffs on some kinds of alloys, 
and metals, and we have to pay steelworkers $2.25 cents an hour or 
more. Are you advocating that we reduce the standard of living of 
the American worker so that we can compete with substandard labor 
in India where there is a steel-alloy plant? 

Secretary Benson. No; I am advocating what I think is best for 
agriculture. 

Senator Humenrey. What do you think is best for agriculture? 

Secretary Benson. We have outlined it in this program. 

Senator Humpnurey. You are saying that agriculture needs new 
markets, and you said, Mr. Secretary, I respectfully restate for you, 
that we have priced ourselves in agriculture out of some of these 
markets. 

Secretary Benson. Some of them; yes. 

Senator Humpurey. You have said that. What about an export- 
subsidy program which makes up the difference between what our 
legitimate price is—and I haven’t seen very many farmers get rich 
from the products they are nce At emege ten’ world market? We 
have an export subsidy between what the world market will pay and 
what we pay in the United States. Now, isn’t that better, Mr. 
Secretary, than pricing our farmers down? I would like, in the 
presence of Senator Young, to ask you, how low would wheat price 
supports have to be, or better yet, how low would the price of wheat 
have to be to these North Dakota farmers who just came in here, in 
order for us to have a world market price with which we could compete 
in wheat, Mr. Secretary. How low would you have to price wheat? 

Mr. McLarn. Well, Senator Humphrey—— 

The Cuarrman. You might ask the same question as to cotton, be- 
cause the loss on cotton this year is a little over 10 cents a pound. and 
who has taken that? The farmer? 
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Senator Humpurey. I want the Secretary or one of his aids to tell 
me, at what price would the American farmer have to produce wheat 
in order to compete on the world market in wheat exports. 

Mr. McLarn. I would answer that this way, Senator Humphrey 
We and a couple of other nations today are setting the world price 
of wheat, by our action. This is an action that we think is wise. If 
we started to produce wheat at whatever price level the world market 
would accept it, the price could be driven down with Canada and 
United States capabilities as we have them today. No one would 
want to see that. We have a responsibility not to see that happen. 
We feel that the world price of wheat is Tpobebly in the neighborhood 

of where it ouglit to be today. 

Senator Humpenrey. What is the world price today, Mr. McLain ? 

Mr. McLatn. It is about 60 to 80 cents lower than the domestic price. 

Senator Humpurey. In other words, what is the domestic price, the 
average domestic price on wheat today ? 

Mr. McLarn. Well, Senator Young can answer that for North 
Dakota better than I can. 

Senator Humpurey. About $1.95 ? 

Senator Youna. I think the support price is around $2 a bushel. 

Senator Humpurey. Let’s say $2 a bushel. Now, is that what the 
farmer in North Dakota gets for his wheat, Senator Young? Mr. 
McLain, the Assistant Secretary, is saying, ‘and the Secretary Says, 
that the farmer, in order to gain markets, must have a price that can 
compete in the market, and that market is a world price. The world 
price for wheat is $1.35. Isthat correct ? 

Mr. McLarty. Approximately that. 

Senator Humpurey. So, I think the farmers of North Dakota ought 
to know that if the program recommended by the Secretary should | go 
into effect. The price for wheat would be $1.35 a bushel. 

Senator Youne. The export subsidy is about. 80 cents a bushel or 
better. 

Senator Humpnurey. Then it is $1.20 a bushel. Isn’t it better to 
have an export subsidy—which I thoroughly endorse, and which has 
worked well through having private traders buy this wheat in the 
private market, thereby keeping the wheat out of Commodity Credit 
hands, and cutting down administrative and storage costs. Isn’t it 
better to have an export subsidy for wheat and pay a farmer who 
produces wheat in the United States, where that farmer has high 
taxes, high interest, high costs of production, high wages, high prices 
of machinery—everything he touches is high now—#2 a bushel rather 
than to push him down to $1.20 a bushel so he can compete ¢ 

Mr. McLain. Let me comment, Senator. You are trying to be fair 
in this, and I know you would expect us to be fair. I don’t thing the 
Secretary or anybody in the Department of Agriculture has recom- 
mended that the price of wheat be taken to this ‘level over night. The 
point I think you are completely missing is that so long as we keep the 
level as it now is, farmers are going to continue to do as they have 
been doing, increase their production per acre. They are going to 
do everything they can to produce all they can. If some of that 
incentive were taken out, we would start producing wheat in Senator 
Young’s State and in several other States where it could be produced 
more efficiently. We have not suggested that this price be brought 
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down to today’s world price. Theer is nothing in the Secretary’s tes- 
timony that indicates that. 

Senator Humrurey. I respectfully disagree. I respectfully state, 
sir, that the general consensus of this testimony would be that in order 
to have expanded markets, you have to be competitive. Now, if Iam in 
error on that, I must apologize. But I would say that has been the 
consensus of this testimony. Now, my opinion is this: At what 
price-support level do you think that you would reduce the support 
level? At what price-support level do you think you would reduce this 
incentive for increased production? I think we have a right to know. 

You are saying that the present levels of price supports have a ten- 
dency to give the farmer an incentive to produce, and even farmers 
that ought not to be producing wheat, that were formerly not in the 
commercial wheat-producing area. Now, if that is true, and that is 
what you say—and I respect you very much, Mr. McLain—I ask you 
to tell this committee what price-support level would you establish 
to remove this incentive from the farmer to expand this production, 
and to quit improving his technology ? 

Mr. McLain. It would have to be gradual, and the Secretary has 
consistently said that. 

Senator Humprnurey. Would it be gradually down? 

Mr. McLain. With the current total supply of wheat in the world 
and the United States, I think it would have to be gradually down, 

Secretary Benson. May I say this, Senator, that first of all you 
start out with very heavy stocks of wheat, abnormally heavy stocks 
of wheat. Now, if you had just current production to deal with, then 
it wouldn't take very much adjustment in price so that many of the 
marginal areas now producing wheat in competition with North 
Dakota and other of the old traditional wheat States would not be 
producing wheat. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, because if you got your supply in balance 
with demand, the price of wheat would go up and they would have 
no more incentive to produce. 

Secretary Benson. The price of wheat would not go artificially 
high. It would be on a competitive basis. 

Senator Humpnurey. Mr. Secretary, if tomorrow morning we could 
remove from the Commodity Credit and from the free market the 
so-called surpluses, both Government-owned surpluses and private 
trade surpluses, what do you think would be the price of wheat, Mr. 
Secretary / 

Secretary Benson. I think the price of wheat would certainly be 
somewhat higher than it is now. 

The Cuamman. Higher. 

Senator Humpeurey. How much higher? 

Mr. McLain. Domestically, quite a little higher. 

Secretary Benson. Quite a bit higher domestically, depending on 
the size of the crop. There would be a number of factors. 

Senator Humpeurey. What is the economic trend in the history of 
agricultural economics when you get a high price for a commodity 
because of a short supply or a balance of supply with demand, what is 
the next vear’s trend in agriculture ¢ 
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Secretary Benson. Of course, much of this land that is now pro- 
ducing wheat, Senator Humphrey, would have never come into wheat 
production had it not been for artificially high prices. 

Senator Humpeurer. Much of it never would have come into i 
duction if Hitler hadn’t got on a rampage, but we can’t do anything 
about that scoundrel. He’s dead and buried. Much of this land came 
into production with World War IT. 

retary Benson. It came into production and stayed in as long 
as we had an artificially high price. 

Senator Humpnurey. You say that the present price is artificially 
high. What isthe present price level, percentage level in 1957 ? 

retary Benson. Approximately 80 percent of parity for this 
past year. 

Senator Humpurey. What are you saying for next year? Last 
year, you had 80 percent of parity price supports. Now, if you got 
a balance in sisipts and demand, Mr. Secretary, I am sure that you 
would have a hundred percent of parity in your free market price. 
This is what we have always said—why, Mr. Eisenhower said it, Mr. 
Eisenhower, the President of the United States said that once we get 
supply and demand in balance, we will have a hundred percent of 
parity in the market place, and that is your objective, isn’t it? You 
say that. That is your objective? 

Secretary Benson. You heard what we said this morning about 
parity, the whole concept doesn’t entirely fit today’s agriculture. 

Senator Humpurey. Then, why did you make those statements in 
the past about all this? “Eisenhower guarantees high prices.” “Ike 
promises 100 percent farm parity.” 1am not going to argue about 
the details of whether or not you can determine an accurate parity, 
although there is some reason to believe that it is a fairly good measure. 
I want to know, Mr. Secretary—and I believe we have to bear down on 
this to get your point of view—I ask, No. 1, what price-support level 
would have to be established to remove incentives from farmers to 
expand production, because you say now the present price is an incen- 
tive to that farmer. ‘Now, how low do you want to get the price to 
get this farmer to be lazy ? 

Secretary Benson. We don’t expect farmers ever to be lazy. 

Senator Humpurey. You said you wanted to remove incentive. 

Secretary Benson. Coupled with this authority for a broader range 
on price supports, should also be authority to increase the allotments 
in the commercial wheat-growing areas so we can get those areas 
back into wheat production. 

Senator Humrurey. Mr. Secretary, I appreciate your theory, and 
I am not going to argue about it, but I respectfully suggest that no 
one would rather see the normal commercial wheat-producing areas 
have their acreage than the Senator from Minnesota. But I respect- 
fully suggest that since you don’t believe in controls that you are not 
going to be able to stop other farmers who want to produce wheat, 
particularly when you get that wheat price up to what you call full 
parity in the market place, he is going to want to produce even more. 

Secretary Benson. What we will have will be wheat being produced 
in the areas that are most efficient in production. The other areas 
will be producing other things, and the land—— 

The Cuarrman. Such as what? 

Secretary Benson. Other marginal areas will be back in grass. 
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Senator Humpnrey. You are telling me that if wheat prices are $2 
a bushel or $3.50 a bushel that the fellow who is producing wheat now 
for $1.95 in a marginal area, that he will just go out and put it into 

ass? Are you trying to tell me that when you get wheat up to $2.50 

ause you reduce surpluses—— 

Secretary Benson. We are not proposing two and a half. 

Senator Humpnrey. What are you proposing, if surpluses are re- 
moved, what do you think will happen to the price of wheat? 

Secretary Benson. I think it will be priced then competitively and 
the areas that can produce it most efficiently will produce the wheat. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is a very general statement. I want to 
ask you a specific question. What do you think will happen to the 
price of wheat if the surpluses which are presently in the hands of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation are liquidated 

Secretary Benson. Nobody knows that. You don’t know what the 
current production will be. 

Senator Humpurey. What you are really saying is, you don’t know 
what would happen if you reduced farm production in terms of 
income ¢ 

Secretary Benson. In the long run I am sure it would benefit the 
wheat farmers in the commercial wheat areas. 

Senator Humrpurey. What do you think would happen, Mr. Secre- 
tary—I am not going to let you get by with these generalizations—I 
want to know, since you have said that you feel that by reducing pro- 
duction and reducing surpluses that farmers will get better income, 
that obviously means that they have to have better prices. I want to 
know what would happen in your mind if the wheat surpluses pres- 
ently in the hands of the private grain trade and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation were liquidated, what would happen to the price of wheat 
next year ? 

Now, that is a fair question, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. McLarn. In the domestic market, Senator Humphrey, there is 
no question but what the price would go up. 

Senator Humpnrey. How much do you think it might go up? 

Mr. McLarn. I don’t think anybody in this room can answer that. 

Senator Humpurey. Would it be 20 cents a bushel ? 

Mr. McLain. It would depend upon the demand for the particular 
kind of wheat; it would go up if the people who wanted that wheat 
could buy it or some substitute. 

Senator Humpnrey. If the price of wheat went up, do you think 
with the price of wheat going up that the marginal producers who are 
now Boone at a lower price in the marginal areas would go into 
grass 

Mr. McLain. If the domestic price went up—price has the same 
effect as price supports—if the price goes up it will help get people 
interested in raising additional supplies. 

Senator Humpurey. Of course. 

Mr. McLarty. That isn’t the whole problem. 

Senator Humpnurey. I know it is not the whole problem, and I have 
never tried to indicate that it is. All I am trying to do is take one 
little segment of this problem; I am trying to say that the emphasis 
of the Secretary upon lowered supports, while I think it is all out of 
proportion it is significant, that this emphasis upon lower supports 
will not cut back production, and if it does cut back production, the 
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free market price will be higher than the supports, which will encour- 
age production, according to his own testimony. Therefore it appears 
to me that the next question is to ask the Secretary: Have you really 
used all the flex that you have got in the present support law; did you 
use last year all the flex that was in this present support law‘ 

Secretary Benson. This year I think is the first time we have gone 
to 75 percent of parity on wheat. 

Senator Humpurey. Is there anything in your formula that indi- 
cates that you ought to go lower than you are going ? 

Secretary Benson. We wouldn't have asked for a widening of the 
range if we didn’t think there would be possibly some need for it. We 
have used it in feed grains; we went down as low as 70 percent of parity 
and have never gone lower. We did go to 65 percent of parity on flax. 
And we have tried many times to use “it to facilitate mar eting and set 
the support at a level to permit these commodities to move. I think 
it is rather significant, Senator, that on those commodities on which 
we have had the most Government : acreage control, price 
support, subsidy, and all the rest—we have the greatest problems today. 
Agriculture generally is relatively free. We produc e 250 commodities 
commercially in this country. But on just a very small handful we 
have all these problems. And those commodities are the ones in which 
the Government has been operating to the greatest extent. And I 
think the more the Government gets into it the worse off the farmers 
are going to be in these commodities over the long pull. 

Senator Humpnrey, May I say with candor, and. yet respect, it isn’t 
just what the Government gets into, but it is how the Government gets 
into it, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. Well, we have had 25 years of experience. 

Senator Humpurey. I also suggest—and I shall place in the record 
a table, Mr. Chairman, if I may, that will show that this so-called 
fixed price support commodities, either the 75 to 90 percent or the 
fixed as it was once the 90 percent—that there has been the smallest 
degree of increase in production as compared to those who had the 
wide flexibility between zero and 90 percent. And you can have all 
the excuses in the world you want as to acres and as to weather and 
as to acts of nature, but the facts are the facts; there has been no 
larger increase in production than in grain sorghums, and that surely 
wasn’t very fixed. I know what the answer is going to be, they went 
out of wheat and cotton into sorghums, but farmers are going to go 
out of something to something else to make a livi ing. And I tell you, 
if they go out of oats, they may go into soybeans ; if they go out of 
soybeans they may go into barley. There is a certain amount of pro- 

tein they are going to raise, and a certain amount of cereal grains 
they are going to raise and use. And as the gentleman has testified, 
total acreage in America is not up, it is down, and yet production is 
up, and it is due to technology, and it is further substantiated that 
price does not seem to affect technology much, unless you get it down 
to the point where you go broke. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Humphrey, doesn’t it seem to you “that 
for the Secretary of Agriculture to come up before this committee 
and offer us a new program he must have had some of his staff look 
into the matter and show by statistics whether or not this new pro- 
eram is going to bring a greater income as he is alleging than the 
present program ¢ 
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Now, I hope that such statistics have been worked upon, that you 
have them available. And if you do, enlighten us, please. 

Have you got them / 

Mr. McLarn. There have been many studies made 

The Cuamman. I know, but in order to reach the figure of 60 to 
90 you must have had some of your people work up the pr al 
statistically so that you were able to come here and say, “By a ving 
me this law or this leeway, it will mean a greater income to the 
farmer.” 

If you have such statistics, now is the time to produce them, because 
I would like toseethem. You may convince me. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, may I say, I have found this dis- 
cussion very informative indeed, wed particularly the reference to 
our troubles being caused by farmers going out of one kind of pro- 
duction into another. We have been supporting the price of oats, 
and the price of wheat, and we find ourselves with a billion bushels 
surplus of wheat and maybe a billion bushels surplus of feed grain, 
and it looks as if we had attacked this problem the wrong way. 

I would suggest that to correct that mistake, let the Secretary sup- 
port the production of horses and mules instead of wheat and oats. 

Now, 40 million horses and mules getting a bushel of grain a week 
would consume 2 billion bushels, and to raise that 2 billion bushels 
of oats we would have to have 50 million acres at 40 bushels to the 
acre. That is about twice the land that we are getting out of pro- 
duction in the soil bank, and it wouldn’t be going into some other 
crop that we had a surplus of, either. Beside that 50 million acres, 
40 million horses and mules would require about 100 million acres 
of land to graze on. That would make a total of about 150 million 
acres we would take out of current production. I am almost sure 
if we did that the price of wheat would go to $3 a bushel, oats would 
be selling for a dollar and a quarter, at least, the taxpayer would save 
money, and the farmer could save all the cost of gasoline if he were 
go inclined. 

Senator Humpnrey. I want to say to my good friend from Ver- 
mont, there is a little horse and mule thinking, I will grant you, in the 
Department on these matters. 

Secretary Benson. We hope we have got a lot of good horsesense. 

Senator Hcmrurey. Well, I hope you are not quite as stubborn 
as a mule. 

Secretary Benson. We are going to be stubborn when we think we 
are right. 

Senator Humpnrey. I want also to respectfully suggest 

The Cuairman. Would you permit me to get an answer from Mr. 
McLain as to whether or not studies were made on the various com- 
modities in which the Secretary is advocating a lower price support 
in order to determine whether or not these lower price supports will 
mean more income, I mean net income to the farmer. 

Senator Humpurey. I surely yield. 

The Cuatrrman. If you have made such studies, let us know, and 
let’s put them in the record. 

Mr. McLarn. There have been studies made of this since we had our 
price support program back in the early thirties. We don’t have any 
tables to put in, but the experience alone, I think, is enough to indi- 
cate what has happened within that period of time. 
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The Cuairman. What you are doing, then, is going by past ex- 
“eminent and you have made no actual study of the effect that the 
owering of the price supports will have on the farmer’s income ? 

Mr. McLain. Past experience with farms around the United 
States has been quite a study in itself. 

The CuatrmMan. You don’t have any statistics, you didn’t prepare a 
study which would indicate whether or not income to the farmer 
would be increased by giving the Secretary authority to reduce price 
support as low as 60 percent of parity ? 

r. McLain. We have no tables to submit. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Secretary Benson. We are not recommending that price supports 
be lowered to 60 percent of parity. 

The Cuarrman. Don’t ar for it, then. 

Secretary Benson. We are asking that we be given enough discre- 
tion to do the job. 

The Cuarrman. Don’t ask for it if you don’t intend to use it. You 
have been saying that, Mr. Benson. 

Senator Humpeurey. Mr. Secretary, just so we get this record clear, 
did you get basically in the Act of 1954 what you wanted? 

Secretary Benson. No; we did not. 

Senator Humpurey. What did you not get that you wanted ? 

Secretary Benson. We asked for a range in price supports from 
75 to 90 percent of parity, we got from 8214 percent to 90 for 1955, 
and 75 to 90 percent subsequently. 

Senator Humrurey. For how many commodities? 

Secretary Benson. For only the basic crops, as I remember. 

Senator Humpurey. In what act did you get what you basically 
wanted? You had a farm program—— 

Secretary Benson. We recommended the Public Law 480 program, 
you remember. 

Senator Humrnurey. I am talking about the price support act. 
When did you get the 75 to 90 percent sliding scales that you wanted ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, as I recall, Senator, it was in the act of 
1954, but did not become effective until after the 1955 crops of the 
basic commodities. The range was only 821% to 90 percent of parity 
for the 1955 crops. 

Senator Humeurey. I just wanted this for the record, because I 
think the record must be clear that while there was what you might call 
a timelag in terms of the full flexibility from 75 to 90 percent of 
1 year, where they were pegged at 8214, I believe that is correct, that 
in 1955 the 75 to 90 percent did go into effect. 

Secretary Benson. We had 8214 to 90 on the 1955 crops, and 75 to 
90 beginning with the 1956 crops. 

Senator Humpnurey. You recommended that, did you not, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. We asked for a range in price supports from 
75 to 90 and got that on the 1956 crops. 

Senator Humenrey. It went into effect in 1955 for the 1956 crops. 

Secretary Benson. On the 1956 crops. 

Senator Humpurey. So you have had 2 crop years under your 
formula? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, except that in first year it was 
only 821% to 90 and did not go to 75 to 90 until the year after. 
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Senator Humpurey. You recommended 75 to 90 percent. 

Secretary Benson. We did, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. Mr. Secretary, since you have been Secretary, 
have you been able to reduce production with the farm program that 
we have had to date? Have you been able to reduce overall agri- 
cultural production; yes, or no? 

Secretary Benson. No. There has been no overall reduction. You 
have to take into account the tremendous technological improvement 
that has taken place in agriculture. I have said many times you 
cannot effectively reduce production by controlling acreage, we have 
tried to do it that way and have not succeeded. 

Senator Humpurey. I understand that. Have you been able to 
reduce production more singularly or more spectacularly in 1956 and 
1957 than you were able to reduce it in 1954 and 1955? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, there are many factors to consider. 
We had a weather factor particularly a year ago which we did not 
have this past year. We had drought in a number of States, and it 
was very serious this past year. In fact, this past year we have had 
exceptionally difficult growing conditions in many parts of the 
country. 

Sani Humenurey. Exclusive of these factors that have been 
prevalent with us from the time of Job and Methuselah, were you 
able to reduce agricultural production more in 1956 and 1957 than you 
were in 1954 and 1955? 

Secretary Benson. We estimate that we got some reduction in some 
of the basic commodities through the use of the soil bank. In other 
words, production would have been higher had it not been for the use 
of the soil bank. 

Senator Humeurey. I want the absolute figures, not the prophetic 
figures, but the absolute. I want to know, did you reduce your produc- 
tion more in 1956 and 1957 under the flexibility that you had, zero 
to 90 percent on all of the feed grains, 75 to 90 percent on dairy prod- 
yet, 5 to 90 percent on all basics? Did you in those 2 years reduce 
production more than you did in 1954 and 1955 or the years prior? 

Secretary Benson. No; I do not know that we did, but there were 
a number of other factors that entered in. 

Senator Humrnrey. I know the other factors, all right. Now, Mr. 
Secretary, have you been able to increase the unit price on agricultural 
commodities, in other words, since 1953 to 1957, has the unit price 
on wheat gone up or down? 

Secretary Benson. Down. 

Senator Humpurey. And on corn? 

Secretary Benson. It has gone down, also. 

Senator Humpnrey. On cotton? 

Secretary Benson. That is a question of whether you figure a—— 

Senator Humpurey. Let us take American upland cotton. 

Secretary Benson. I think cotton was probably up a little. 

Senator Humpnrey. I have the November 25, 1957, Agricultural 
Marketing Service report on agricultural prices, which indicates—I 
have the 1951 and 1957 Beith drop of 17 percent from 37 cents—— 

Secretary Benson. In 1951 we were in the middle of the Korean 
war. 

Senator Humpnrey. The 1956 and 1957 figures on the upland cot- 
ton and Egyptian type have gone down, 31 and 32. In November 
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1957, they are about the same, just a little off on cotton, 31.1 By 31.18. 
American Egyptian is down just a little bit from 68 to 60; is that 
right ? 

Secretary Benson. Again I say, Senator, you are putting your em- 
phasis on unit price rather than on volume as well—volume was up, 
too. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is what I am getting at, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. And that has an impact on income, does it not ? 

Senator Humpnrery. I know, but price went down, and volume 
went up. 

Secretary Benson. Because of these other factors, as IT mentioned. 
You had a great change in the weather factor, for example. 

Senator Humpnrey. And technology. 

Secretarv Benson. Technology isa factor, too. 

Senator Humpnurey. Now, Mr. Secretary, has there been any reduc- 
tion of Government controls over agriculture since 1953? Do you 
have less acreage control; do you have less policing and conservation 
than you had 

Secretary Benson. We have been carrying out the law with respect 
to acreage controls, and there has been no change. 

Senator Humpnurey. Actually, acreage control has required more 
controls, more papers to sign ? 

Sec1 etary Benson. The acrea ge reserve is completely voluntary. 

Senator Humpurry. It is all voluntary ? ? 

Secretary Benson. It is not; acreage control is not voluntary. 

Senator Humpurey. If you want to participate in the program, it is 
not voluntary—but if you want to participate as a producer in mar- 
keting-quota crops 

Secretary Benson. You have got to participate or to pay a stiff 
penalty. 

Senator Humpnrey. After two-thirds of all the producers have 
voted ? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, in a referendum. 

Senator Humpnrey. On Government holdings, Mr. Secretary, were 
there fewer dollars of Government holdings in June of 1957 than there 
were in 1954, before your act started to come into effect ? 

Secretary Benson. We have gone on producing very heavily under 
high incentives, but Government stocks are lower than they were a year 
ago. We have reduced them about 17 percent in the last 15 months. 

Senator Humrurey. Due to special programs, the wheat export 
program, and Public Law 480; right ? 

Secretary Benson. The fact that we have been putting emphasis on 
markets and moving the commodities out. 

Senator Humpnrey. I want you to know that I fully support those 
programs, and IT hope that you ‘do, also. Therefore, I think it would 
be well for us to speak positively in reference to these programs, rather 
than as if they were a burden on the .\merican people. I want my 
position quite clear, Mr. Secretary. I don’t think you can positively 
regulate the American agricultural economy, even if you wanted to, 
and I know you don’t, nor could you completely control production. 
T don’t think we ought to ever tell the farmers or the country that 
we can. I don’t think you can regulate the American agricultural 
economy to control price, at least not absolutely. Price supports ought 
to give, as you said, an orderly market. If you could agree on these 
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principles, we could go ahead and talk about, not what the costs are 
and what the losses are, but how we utilize American food and fiber for 
a constructive program of market expansion, trade devleopment, world 
food policy, and a host of other things. But what I am complaining 
about, Mr. Secretary, primarily, so that we may level with each other, 
is that you have had pretty much what you wanted in agricultural 
policy, and it hasn’t werked. 

Now, maybe, it isn’t your fault. Maybe it is nobody’s fault. But 
the truth is, and you have answered the questions, that with changes 
in the law to reduce price supports, production has gone up. You say, 
“Well, it is because of weather or technology.” I don’t care for what 
reason, because you can’t change the weather. The Russians may get 
to that before we do, according to what I hear. And we, apparently, 
are not going to be able to change the technology, except, I hope, for 
its Improvement. 

So, in the meantime, production goes up and I don’t believe that you, 
or anyone else, has presented a figure as to how low a price may be 
before you can reduce production. I am afraid, before you got that 
price down, you would have reduced the number of farmers. You can 
always cut out production by cutting out the PROSENT, 

Secretary Benson. I am very happy to hear you say that you are 
not in favor of acreage control, because that is the program, that has 
been in operation for 25 years. 

Senator Humrnuery. I| didn’t say that, Mr. Secretary. Isaid I don’t 
think it will give youthe answer. You may need some acreage control. 
I might say that I am not spending my time in favor of aspirin tablets, 
because, though they don’t cure your headache, they help a little bit. 

Secretaray Benson. In this case, it is added to the headache. 

Senator Humrurey. It depends, sometimes, upon the doctor, too. 

Secretary Benson. And you feel that acreage control is not the 
answer, and that price fixing is not the answer? 

Senator Humpnrey. Not alone. ' 

Secretary Benson. Therefore, we have got to put emphasis on 
markets. 

Senator HumpuHrey. Wait a minute. What I am saying is that I 
don’t think you can have absolutely stable prices. I don’t think you 
can control production absolutely. I am saying that there will be 
variables. I think a price-support structure, if you are going to have 
one, ought to work, at least to give a fair price. There is no use of 
having a price support for production that is sort of a half-baked 
affair. If you are going to have one, have one that is broad enough 
to work. 

I don’t, believe there is any evidence to indicate that by reducing 
price you can reduce production, unless you reduce price to an uneco- 
nomic point, to a point where you cut off the producers of the products. 
Of course, then you can reduce production. 

Secretary Brnson. Of course, the program of full flexibility 
really hasn’t had an opportunity, Senator, because, by the time it got 
into operation, you had those great accumulations which have been 
built up over a period of years. 

Senator Humpnrey. We had less then, Mr. Secretary, than we have 
got now. 

Secretary Benson. When the program actually started, we had 
very heavy surpluses overhanging the market. So, we were dealing 
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not only with current production; we were dealing with a lot of stored- 
up production. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Secretary, you said earlier today that the 
farm program as you have indicated recently is subject to many varia- 
tions, and you have pointed out that we have had amendments to our 
program from 1938 on, and it had been adjusted for depression, for 
war, and for the postwar period I am trying to paraphrase rather 
accurately what I think you have said. And you have indicated that 
because of all of this there have been almost inborn problems, and as 

ou have just indicated momentarily, that the problem of accumu- 
ated surpluses made it difficult to make a new program go into effect 
successfully. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, have you ever given thought to a farm pro- 

am for the cold war that may last 25 to 50 years? You know all 

e thinking that I hear on this relates to the past. What kind of 
a farm program do we need for the next 25 to 50 years to compete 
in the kind of a world in which the President says we are in, and 
which you and I know we are in? I heard the President say we 
have got to step up our economic program; I heard him say that the 
Soviet is competing with us on the industrial, agricultural, and eco- 
nomic fronts. 

Now, what kind of thinking comes out of the Department of Agri- 
culture as to a farm program that is commensurate with the commit- 
ments of our foreign policy, our military policy, and to the responsi- 
bilities of the United States of America in a series of alliances which 
supposedly give us world leadership ? 

ow, that leads me to this point. Have you ever told the National 


Security Council, which is our major coordinating body in this Gov- 

ernment on security matters, laying down the real policy for the 

defense of this country, how much food you think ought to be in 

New York City, in Boston, in Philadelphia, in Chicago, in St. Louis, 

in Minneapolis, in the _— metropolitan centers, as a matter of ade- 
e 


quate protection for the lives and the well-being of our people? 

Secretary Benson. We have, Senator Humphrey, given consider- 
able study to this problem. Mr. Morse has been serving on the com- 
mittee with ODM and other agencies of Government in this field, and 
I would like to ask him to comment on it. 

Senator Humenrey. Yes, sir; Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Morsr. Senator, we have testified repeatedly on this subject; 
I think each year, before 2 or 3 committees in Congress that have 
gone into this subject. We have discussed this matter before this 
committee. I was recently before the committee appointed by the 
President to go into the matter of stockpiling. 

Now, when you get into considering a city like New York and 
other heavily population areas, you don’t have a simple situation, 
as you know. 

Senator Humpnrey. There are no simple situations. 

Mr. Morse. If there is an attack, as you know, the experts say a lot 
of the population would be lost. In addition, there would be a heavy 
fallout area. People would be limited in their movement. Stocks of 
food would be affected and they might be unusable unless they had 
been adequately protected. There are many questions of that kind 
involved in this problem of stockpiling. 
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This is a big country and, fortunately, our heavy areas of farm 
production are out away from the large population centers. Given 
even the farm trucks and the trucks that normally move agricultural 
products, we may be in a much better position to get supplies to the 
surviving people if these supplies are fresh and clean and not con- 
taminated with fallout. We can roll them through to wherever the 
people may be. 

Here is another part of the problem. In the event of an attack, are 
the surviving people going to be concentrated in New York City, or 
are they going to be spread out through the hills and countryside 
away from where the food may have been stockpiled ? 

The stockpile of food isn’t going to do any good if the people have 
fled the city with a warning attack and are someplace else. e food 
will have to be brought to them if they have evacuated and fled into 
the country. 

Now, then, as to adequacy of food supply —— 

Senator Humpenrey. Before you go into that, Mr. Morse, may I ask 
if you fee! the food could be wheeled in by truck from the major agri- 
cultural producing areas after the attack, more easily than getting the 
food out of the stockpiles 20 miles out of New York City after an 
attack? I am not an expert on that, but I am trying to find out 
whether the Department has a coordinated food policy with civil 
defense. I read that the Rockfeller report recommended a $20 
billion civil-defense shelter program. All I am asking is whether 
or not the Department of Agriculture has given attention to, and made 
specific proposals regarding, first, food storage and adequate reserves 
of food in the United States, and, secondly, abroad. Because when 
you get to that I want to talk to you im a little more detail. 

Mr. Morse. We have supplied information, and before we leave 
this—— 

Senator Humrpurey. To whom did you supply that information? 

Mr. Morse. I serve on the Coordinating Board of Civil Defense. 
We were helping coordinate civil defense and defense mobilization. 
As I said before, we have testified before congressional committees 
that are dealing with this subject. The testimony is printed and 
available. I want to pursue this point about movement of food 
stocks. Suppose you had a food stockpile in New York City or 
nearby and a bomb dropped close by. People could not get to the 
stockpile and the food could not be moved because of the contamina- 
tion or fallout. You could be 300 feet from a food supply and you 
may not be able to get to it at all. Without knowing the pattern of 
the fallout after it occurs people will not know to what extent it is 
safe to move about. 

On the other hand, we can roll trucks in through the more safe 
lines to where people survive, as soon as the pattern of fallout is 
determined. 

Senator Humrurey. Do you have assurances from the Soviets that 
they are not going to bomb the arteries of transportation? I mean, is 
this all cleared up? What do you think is going to be bombed first? 

Mr. Morse, I am testifying, sir, on the basis of the patterns that 
have been used as examples and that are worked out through the Op- 
eration Alerts which are well known throughout the country. What 
is contaminated and what is not, will depend upon the direction and 
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intensity of the wind, the size of the bombs dropped and a number of 
other factors. It cannot be anticipated with accuracy before an at- 
tack—if one ever should come. 

Our best information is that in the event of an attack we may lose 
relatively more in people than in food supplies. We may well have 
areas in which food is going to waste. 

We are fortunate in the fact that we have record high livestock sup- 
plies in this country. If we continue to strengthen our agriculture and 
increase the level of production as we have we will be in a strong food 
supply position. We can draw on our large livestock supply, : as we 
always do in times of emergency, It is a reserve supply of food on the 
hoof. We can continue to graze and feed it until See not only for 
this country but also for our “allies. 

Senator Humpurey. I hope that your optimism will not result in 
another Gaither report on agriculture. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I would like to find out whether you have 
adjusted your estimates of what are adequate reserves in the light of our 
growing population, international tension, the threat of war, and our 
foreign policy commitments. I have not noticed any new law on this 
subject, nor do I know of any new rules. I may be in error, However, 
we are committed to the defense of 44 nations, lame a least three major 
military alliances, and the Secretary of State is now discussing a fourth. 
I want to know if we have calculated in our food production estimates 
and our food reserve estimates these obvious and crucial facts of foreign 
policy and the population growth. 

Secretary Benson. These matters have been considered by the com- 
mittees Mr. Morse referred to. I do not have details personally. He 
may want tocomment later. It was carefully weighed. 

Senator Humpurey. We used to consider 300 or 400 million bushels 
of wheat back in 1937, 1938, 1939 as not unusual. But with a country 
of over 170 million people and with tremendous international commit- 
ments, we are apparently almost overawed by the picture of 850 million 
bushels of wheat. 

Now, I want to know, Mr. Secretary, whether or not we have really 
set up a program that is based upon our civil defense requirements, 
our military requirements, and our foreign policy objectives. 

For example, has the State Department told you, since we are going 
to wage this competitive coexistence struggle with the Soviet Union, 
how much wheat we ought to have or how much cotton or how much 
vegetable oils we ought to have in storage at all times, in order really 
to do the job on the international front ¢ 

Have you ever had an estimate from the Department of State or 
the National Security Council as to that ? 

Mr. Morse. Senator, I mentioned the President's committee that 
has been going into this matter. We have submitted information to 
it. As far as I know, their report has not yet come forth. We stand 
ready at all times to sup ly information and make recommendations. 

As I have tried to indicate, the livestock and other food reserves 
out on the farms and ranches is a great food stockpile. Further than 
that, our capacity to produce on an emergency basis, can be relied 
upon to meet emergency food needs and in many respects is much 
more sound than carrying food in storage. 
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In other words, we have the acreage reserve and conservation 
reserve and we have other land that is in grass, and if we should get 
into an emergency, we can count on promptly bringing more land 
into production. 

There also is another important factor. With the climatic spread 
that we have in the United States, we can produce crops all the year 
round to meet emergency requirements. We can go into production 
in the southern areas even in the wintertime on commodities that can 
be substituted. Fortunately, many commodities can be grown that 
can be substituted for others. Food crops are interchangeable to a 
great degree. 

The fact is that we do have a great reserve production capacity. 
That is one of our great strengths in our defense posture. With the 
capacity we have in agriculture, our knowledge of fertilizers, our 
reserve in grassland, and with our reserve of livestock which can be 
used readily even in an emergency, we feel that we are in a very good 
position to handle food needs in the event of an attack. 

Senator Humpurey. Are you familiar with the statement of the 
Department of Defense, Mr. Morse or Mr. Benson, to the effect that 
on 2 or 3 occasions they have attempted to get food reserves shipped 
overseas in order to give adequate food protection to our allies’ troops, 
and they were not made available? That is a matter of record, in 
public printed hearings. Simply on considerations of budgetary prob- 
lems, that is, who is going to pay the cost? Will it be the Department 
of Agriculture or Defense? Are you familiar with the fact that our 
great ally Turkey, at the time of the Syrian crisis, had less than 10 
days’ supply of food, and when we were getting ready to challenge 
Syria over the Turkey issue? Are you familiar with the fact that 
our Government would not take responsibility, in light of the sub- 
marine hazard to transport food for our allies in event of war? 

I want to know. These are facts verified by the Defense Depart- 
ment, which are in the printed testimony of the hearings. 

In light of this, I want to know what plans, if any, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has advanced to the National Security Council 
for usable food reserves for our American troops stationed overseas 
or for America’s allies when they are on the battle line, such as 
Turkey, with 32 divisions. I want to know whether or not the State 
Department has told you how much food we are really going to 
need to fulfill our commitments in this cold war over a long period 
of time with the Soviet Union. In other words, if we are going to 
have a program with India or Pakistan or programs in the Middle 
Kast, do you really get estimates from the State Department of what 
we are going to produce, need to produce, or are we going to pursue 
what seems to be a policy of blindly cutting back production, which 
could some day bring our country to the point where we could not 
fulfill our foreign policy or military commitments. 

Mr. Chairman, this Senator may be a very ill-informed man, but 
T am still convinced that food supplies are as essential as missiles, re- 
gardless of all the fuse over missiles. And I will say that the Soviet 
Union is not as arrogant as it could be, just because it has not enough 
food. If it had the food plus the missiles plus the will that it has, 
God help America. But it does not have the food. 
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Mr. Morse. Senator, I have been trying to state to you that as 
far as we can analyze the situation, we are in a strong position, as 
far as reserve food supplies are concerned. This is particularly true 
considering our capacity to produce even more in support of what- 
ever effort may be necessary to meet an emergency. 

Now, in asking your question and in darslenta your question, you 
have referred to the Security Council, the State Department, and the 
Defense Department. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Mr. Morsr. And civil defense, and so on. 

Naturally, we sit with various boards and we supply them with 
agricultural information. But I believe that we are area an 
area where policy is being made outside the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes. 

Mr. Morsz. We are supplying these other departments and various 
agencies with information and will continue to do so. We will co- 
operate in whatever policy or action is determined. 

Senator Humpurey. My point, Mr. Secretary, is that the farmers 
whom I am privileged to represent here are getting a little bit tired 
of being told that they have overproduced. ey have not overpro- 
duced any more in food than some ammunition manufacturers have 
overproduced in ammunition, I hope and pray to God that we never 
have to use the ammunition. I hope the day comes where we can 
drop all of it into the Atlantic Ocean without its ever having been 
used. But today the man who is the hero in this country is the man 
who fulfills production schedules and produces materials that we all 
hope we will never use. But if a farmer produces a little more than 
the current needs of American citizens to eat, then he is a pampered, 
subsidized citizen, according to some people’s comments. 

Now, I believe that it may be more important to have on hand a 
substantial amount of vegetable oils than to have on hand a substan- 
tial number of tanks, because vegetable oil does not get out of date. 
Those oils have been used since the time of Babylon, and it is just 
about the same kind of oil. Therefore it may be more important for 
the future of America and America’s foreign policy and security that 
we have another one-half billion bushels of wheat for India than for 
us to have another 100 missiles, because I do not think that we are 
going to save Indian with missiles, but India might be saved by food. 

What I am getting at is this: I am saying that the Government 
of the United States has an obligation to consider food as vital to our 
policy, as much as missiles; as much a part of our national security, as 
it does scientists in particular and technology in general and we are 
not doing it. 

If I asked the Secreary of Defense what he considers as essential 
military strength, he would say, “We have to have a certain number 
of wings of planes, a certain number of troops,” and he knows what 
his goals are, and those are public knowledge. We know how many 
troops we are supposed to have, how many planes and how many ships. 

This Senator asks the Secretary of Agriculture, “How much food do 
you think we ought to have in reserve in light of the mutual security 
pacts that we have with 44 countries, in light of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization alliance, in light of the Middle East commit- 
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ments, and the Eisenhower doctrine, and in light of the SEATO pact, 
and furthermore, in light of the commitments we have under our 
entire foreign policy ?” 

I want to know how much you think we ough to have in light of 
those commitments, plus our own reserves, in case of attack in the 
United States, and I say until we get that information, Mr. Chairman, 
we have no right, in fact, we would be downright disloyal to this 
country, to cut down food production. 

I do not think anyone can tell how much is incentive until we know 
whether or not 1 billion bushels of wheat are required for security, 
and also whether we need 1 billion bushels of wheat in reserve. I am 
of the opinion we need adequate wheat reserves, and I am also of the 
opinion we need powdered milk and we need vegetable oils and we 
need cotton. And I am of the opinion that the only segment of the 
economy that is really ready to go to war today is the American agri- 
cultural segment. It is prepared, and the rest of the economy is not. 
And instead of geting credit for it, farmers are getting punished, and 
the Secretary is up before this committee saying that we ought to cut 
back, reduce prices. Is this the answer we get? 

Secretary Benson. I am not suggesting any cutback in production. 
I think we would be better prepared for war if some farmers were 
free to produce as they were during the war and not regulated and 
controlled by the Government. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, Mr. Secretary, when you say free to 
produce, I would say at what price? 

It is nice to have General Motors produce, but those fellows are 
peculiar, you know. When they come down to a Government office 
and they are asked to produce tanks, some fellow gets up and asks 
the very obnoxious and penetrating question, “What price?” They 
do that, you know. And I have not seen one single group of execu- 
tives come down here and say, “Take my plant, just let me produce.” 

Now, he is loyal, they all are loyal, and God ions them. But they 
say, “I will turn over my plant for production, but I would like to 
get costs plus maybe a few percent—do you mind?” 

And we say, “You are right. You are entitled to a fair price, and 
we will see that you get it.” 

Now, I said to the Secretary, I want you to tell this committee 
before we vote on any farm bill, what we need for reserves, what we 
need for reserves for our own civilian defense, our own foreign 
policy, our own military security, and I am going to find out what we 
are going to have to have, or we will have more hearings. 

The cemmmaes. Senator, I do not think he has the information 
available. I wonder if the Senator would proceed—— 

Senator Humeurey. I will yield. But I—— 

The CHarrman. Pardon me, Senator. Senator Young has been 
waiting since 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Morsz. Mr. Chairman, I think the record ought to show that 
we are just as much concerned in the Department of Agriculture 
about adequate productive capacity and supplies of agricultural 
products in connection with this defense matter as is the Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, the record does not show that. And 
I want you to tell us. 

Mr. Morse. I wish you would read the testimony and the facts we 
have submitted and the concern we have expressed, I repeat, we 
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stand ready to cooperate with the State Department, Defense Depart- 
ment, and the others who have the responsibility of guiding and 
determining these policies for our country. 

Senator Humrnrey. Mr. Morse, I assumed that you had every bit 
the same concern as I have in that regard. All I am asking you is to 
give us the information. I am giving you the privilege of } putting it 
in the record, and I believe this committee has the “right to know 
what you expect to be a level of production that will assure adequate 
reserves, and I think we have a right to get a definition from you in 
terms of bales of cotton, bushels of wheat, sounds of vegetable oil, et 
cetera of what our reserves should be. I think we have the right to 
have that and I respectfully ask for it, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have had discussion here today of the 
wheat export program and I want to concur in the good job that has 
been done under it. I would like to ask why you do not do this with 
other commodities, for example, why do we not let our private traders 
market cotton and feed grains, why don’t we let them go on out and 
find these export markets and have this export subsidy, rather than 
running all of this material through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion? The ( ‘ommodity Credit Corporation has become a giant middle- 
man in American agriculture. Why don’t we have, Mr. Secretary, 
our private traders in on expert marketing? It works with wheat. 

Mr. McLarn. Senator Humphrey, we were ready to go with cotton 
in that direction at the beginning of the next m arketing year. How- 
ever, some of the very able Senators on this committee, other Con- 
gressmen and other people within the industry itself suggested that it 
not be done for at least another year. We are going forward with 
plans now to put that type of program for cotton in effect beginning 
with the new marketing year. 

The Cuamrman. That is August 31? 

Mr. McLarty. That is right. 

Senator Humenrey. Thank you. That is very good. 

The Cuatrman. That is all right. 

Mr. McLarty. August 1, it should be. 

Senator Humrnrey. Well, what about corn and feed grains? 

Mr. McLarty. On corn and feed grains we are and have been for 
some time meeting with the people “concerned, trying to work out a 
solution to inventory management for feed grains that would permit 
us to operate the same kind of Re am for them as with wheat. I 
want to point out that the subsidy on wheat is about 80 cents a bushel 
and about one-third of the wheat is moved in export. The export sit- 
uation is much different with corn and the feed grains, I am sure you 
realize that. We have a problem that if we are able to work out an 
export program for corn and feed grains that it will work through 
the private trade as in wheat. If we can get a solution for feed 
grains as with wheat we are willing to act as soon as possible, and 
we are in meetings trying to do that. 

Senator Humpnurey. And I hope you will pursue it. 

Secretary Benson. We will, Senator. We want to do everything 
we can to strengthen and preserve our marketing machinery. I think 
that one of the real dangers is that we will eventually destroy our 
marketing machinery if we continue having all of this production 
flowing into Government warehouses. 
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Senator Humpeurey. I will respectfully say that what is happening 
is that the Commodity Credit Corporation, which is a Government 
establishment, which is an institution of Government ownership, of 
commodities, is taking over a large part of the normal operations of 
the private agricultural economy, and I want again to be on record 
that I believe that the Commodity Credit Corporation is here to 
supplement and not supplant—that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion ought to get out of it as fast as they can and let the private people 
doit. ‘They are able to do it, they know their business. 

Secretary Benson. We could not be more in agreement. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is good. I am glad to know that for 
once we have gotten together. 

The CHarrMan. We tried to get that program through last year, 
Mr. Benson, and I am glad that you have come to the conclusion it 
ought to be done. 

Secretary Benson. We are in full agreement. 

Senator Humrurey. Mr. Secretary, you suggested that we reduce 
the support level to 60 percent parity on dairy income or income on 
dairy products. 

Secretary Benson. No; I have not suggested we reduce it to that. 
I suggest that we widen the spread. 

Senator Humpnrey. And pa that really mean—excuse me, I want 
to be accurate—90 to 60 percent? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. Earlier today you indicated to Senator Aiken 
we have reduced the holdings of dairy products in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation by 81 percent; is that correct ? 

Secretary Benson. I indicated earlier that in 1953 and 1954 we had 
much heavier stocks than we have today, but in more recent. months, 
instead of permitting the products to pile up in Government, ware- 
houses, we moved them out, regardless of the loss we took. While the 
inflow has been greater, we have managed to take the dairy products 
out almost as quickly as we took them in. 

Senator Humpurey. The reason I asked the question, Mr. Secretary, 
is that Senator Proxmire is here at. the end of the table, representing 
that great dairy State of Wisconsin, that is competing with Minnesota 
as a dairy State. I know that he would say that they are even ahead 
of us, but at any rate, Senator Proxmire indicated to me his interest 
in the economic effect of that particular variation in the price-support 
level. 

Now, the Senator asked me to seek your answers to some questions, 
including : 

What would the dairy support level be at 60 percent parity at the 
present time? Is that what interests you, Senator Proxmire? 

Senator Proxmire. With the permission of the chairman—— 

The CrarrMan. Is there any objection to permitting Senator Prox- 
mire to ask that question ? 

If there is no objection, Senator, you may go ahead. 

Senator Proxmire. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask another question just before that, if that is per- 
missible, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 
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Senator Proxmire. Relating to it, and it will help my understanding 
and will help my constituent farmers to understand the answer to the 
question that Senator Humphrey asked. 

The CuHarrMan. Proceed. 

Senator Proxmme. Mr. Secretary, you have said that you believe in 
further reliance on a price mechanism which will assist us in expand- 
ace and also assist in adjusting production to demand. 

ow, I would like first to clarify this in my mind, if I could. 

It is my observation that the only way that the reduction in price 
is likely to increase the consumption of dairy products substantially 
is in per capita sales. Of course, there are other ways in which it can 
be consumed, such as through the school-milk programs, the school- 
lunch programs, and so forth. 

Now, I have examined what has happened to the per capita sales 
in this country since 1952, the time during which manufactured milk 
was dropping from $4.10 to $3.30, and I find that the per capita sales 
had gone down from 694 pounds per person to 680 pounds per person. 

Now, my farmers are deeply concerned with this, because they feel 
they are on a treadmill, that as the price of dairy products goes down, 
the price that they receive goes down, and sales are not increasing, 
they are going down, too. 

In the second place, you have argued that a reduction of the price 
will assist the farmers to adjust their production. 

Well, what happened is that the production of milk has gone up con- 
sistently each year since 1952. It has gone up from 114 billion pounds 
to 127 billion pounds. 

Now, in the light of that, the Wisconsin farmers are deeply con- 
cerned with your request for authority to permit reduction of price 
support. 

e Cuarrman. Senator, I wish that you would ask questions and 
not make speeches. 

Senator Proxmiee. All right, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry. I just 
wanted to put it in that framework so that I will not waste your time 
with further questions. 

My question is: What will be the per-hour income of Wisconsin 
farmers and of other farmers throughout the country if you reduce 
price ee of dairy products down to 60 percent of parity ¢ 

And I ask that because the Department of Agriculture has told us 
pes in 1956, the farmers received an hourly income of 43 cents per 

our. 

This is at about 82 percent of parity. Now, I asked you, What they 
will receive at 60 percent of parity. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, we do not have all the figures here 
with us to answer Senator Proxmire. We will be glad to provide them 
for the record. 

May I say this, that the adjustment of the support for dairy products 
was made for several reasons. 

In the first place, the law requires that the Secretary set the support 
at a level that will bring forth adequate production. Our attorneys 
tellus that if we can be assured of that at the minimum support level, 
then we are obligated legally to set the support atthe minimum. That 
is one reason. 

Secondly, the economics of the situation required it, because our 
purchases of dairy products were greatly increasing. They increased 
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20 percent in the last year, the amount that the Government was taking 
over. Our advisory committees recommended the lowering action. 
We considered that in the long-time best interests of the dairy in- 
dustry, it was the direction in which we must move. 

Now, coupled with that, of course, are programs to further expand 
markets for dairy products. 

As to the exact fk res, Senator, we can provide those. Some will 
have to be estimated, probably, but we can give you the best informa- 
tion that we can get and supply them for the record. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Secretary, in that connection, what is the parity 
price now? 

Secretary Benson. The support for dairy products is now about 80 
percent of parity. 

The Cuatrman. No. Whatisthe parity price? You could fix it at 
60 percent of parity now, and you can find out in a minute what it 
would be. 

Secretary Benson. No one is proposing to go to 60—the present 
minimum level in the law is 75 percent of parity. 

The Cuarrman. I know you are not, but, if you should, which will 
you have authority to do, under the bill, if it is enacted ? 

Secretary Benson. May I ask Mr. Sorkin? 

Mr. Sorkin. The income from dairy products was the highest on 
record. The reduction in income which you cite took place in other 
agricultural enterprises. The income from dairying more than offset 
the reduction in the other farming activities. 

With respect to income per hour, nobody can tell what the effect 
would be for a group of farmers without first making a detailed study. 
Nobody can tell you what the income per hour is for each farm in 
Wisconsin. 

As against that, you are referring to a parity figure which is a 
national figure, and it is extremely difficult even to arrive at a parity 
figure by States. I do not know how we can get the figures you are 
looking for. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, I have been here now since 4 
o’clock. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. I have been tremendously interested in my 
colleague’s questioning, which I think has been most constructive and 
most beneficial. I congratulate him. I would like to ask the Chair 
what the schedule is on these hearings. Are we going to have a hear- 
ing tomorrow ? 

‘ The Cuatrman. We will be here until we get through with Mr. 
enson. 

Senator Symrneton. Well, I wish to ask the Secretary some ques- 
tions. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, the committee did not put a limitation 
on the time that a Senator would have for asking questions. Senator 
Humphrey has been asking questions now for almost 2 hours. 

Senator Humpnurey. That is right, and I have a lot more. 

Senator Symineron. Let me emphasize that all his questions have 
been constructive. 

The Cuarrman. I did not submit the Senators to any limitation. I 
did not think it proper. Of course, it will depend on how long each 
Senator will ask questions. 
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Senator Humpnrey. Well, I am about ready to yield my position, 
although I will say I have a lot more questions that I could ask. 

The Carman. I have, too, Senator, and I did not ask them. 

Senator Humpnrey. I must confess that I have yet to get an answer 
to the question, which has been posed repeatedly, as to why the Secre- 
tary requests additional authority to lower prices, if he deems that 
necessary, when he has not at present used all the authority he has. 
And, secondly, when he disavows any intention of lowering the price. 
I will be very frank with you, my farm people—and not ae my farm 
people, because in my State and throughout this Nation people in 

usiness are dependent upon farm income, too—are suspicious of the 
suggestion made, or the request made, despite the Secretary’s dis- 
avowal. In other words, if he wants authority to reduce price sup- 
ports, they are of the opinion that maybe he wants to reduce them. 
If he wants the authority to reduce, they think undoubtedly that is 
what is going to happen. 

I think perhaps I know as much about the farm situation in Minne- 
sota as any man in this Congress and in the Government. I have a 
home in Wright County, and I know the farmers and the dairy pro- 
ducers. I am telling you that they are in a very serious fix, and it 
is not going to help to have somebody come down here and suggest 
that prices ought to be adjusted downward. These people are in 
trouble. I have tables and tables of statistics to submit for the record 
to show how taxes have gone down, rentals have gone up, and how 
this administration has increased the interest rates, which are one of 
the highest cost factors in the agricultural economy. 

The Cuatrman. Allright, Senator. 

Senator Humpurey. And, while all of that is going on, and all that 
we get from the administration is the assurance that they are going 
to adjust production through the outmoded, ill-conceived, and, may 
I say, the unproved method, of reducing prices, or at least the threat 
of reducing prices. 

So, I ask the chairman’s consent to have the tables in the record, 
showing the average prices received by the farmers for farm products 
in 1951 as compared to 1957, and 1957 as compared to 1956. And I 
also ask that he print an index of prices paid by farmers since 1951. 
The interest is up 67 percent, and taxes per acre are up 33 percent, 
and the cash wage rates are up 20 percent. Motor wahidles are up 
22 percent—and so on down the line. And yet all that we have re- 
ceived from Secretary Benson is the suggestion that the farmers 
ought not to price themselves out of the market. It is the farmers 
who are getting priced out of the market, Mr. Chairman. And I 
ask that those figures be placed in the record. 

The CxHatrman. Without objection, it will be put in the record. 
But I will ask our secretaries to look at them, to see that there is no 
duplication. I put some in myself. 

Senator Humpurey. If there is duplication, we are sorry. 
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(Material referred to is as follows :) 


Index of prices paid by farmers 
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The Cuarrman. All right; Senator Young. 

Senator Youne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I believe most of the 
questions I intended to ask have already been asked, but I do have 
a few more. 

Mr. Secretary, North Dakota is a typical farm State, and I think 
it is typical of many things in farming throughout the Nation. 
About half of our people live on the farms, and about half live in 
the towns and cities. But yet 90 percent of all of the income of the 
State comes from farm products, the sale of farm products, and, so, 
the effect of farm income goes far beyond just the farmer who re- 
ceives it. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Now, in lowering price supports from $2 a bushel 
to $1.78 a bushel for this year now, the current year, 1957, on whom 
do you think that blow of lower prices would fall heaviest? The 
big farmer or the small farmer or the average-size farmer? Who 
would be hurt the most ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, the adjustment is on a per- 
bushel basis, as you know. 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. The small farmer, generally speaking, has a 
unit that is so small that he needs to use every acre he has. Even then 
he oftentimes does not have an economic unit, whereas some of the 
very large operators can have a fairly good economic unit, even with 
some cut in acreage. I think, generally speaking, the reduction in 
acreage has worked a relatively greater hardship on the smaller farmer 
than on the large farmer. In a State like North Dakota, where you 
have some of the most efficient production of wheat found anywhere 
in the world, it words a hardship, of course, on all the farmers, because 
it would be more economic to permit those areas that can grow wheat 
most efficiently to produce the wheat of this country. 

Senator Younc. Well, in the case of wheat, it is a little bit different 
from other crops, because any farmer gets a free ride on wheat; he 
can plant 15 acres anyway, so really the real small farmer is not hurt 


by the quota, because he can still plant 15 acres any place in the United 
States. 
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Secretary Benson. I was not thinking about a farmer that small. 
I was thinking of one that really is in commercial production. 

Senator Youne. I think of the situation of the average farmer in 
my State and that whole area, with the tremendous increase in the 
cost of everything he has to buy, which ranges from 40 to.as high as 
100 percent, for machinery, and taxes, and everything e 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Young. And so with those increases I do not think that 
he could stand a further cut. I think that it would be a very inoppor- 
tune time now, or even next year, to reduce price supports still more. 
I think that the average farmer gets along fairly well on $2 a bushel. 
If he gets $2 a bushel for wheat, even if he does not get too good a price 
for his oats or his barley, he still can get along, And, of course, some 
of them can switch to other things, such as feeding cattle. That is 
a pretty good business. Or raising sheep. That, too, is a pretty. good 
business. But even that does oot loin a great deal. There is not too 
much of a future there, either, because too many farmers may switch 
tothem. I do believe a further reduction in the wheat price supports 
would be a severe blow not only to the farmers but to the whole 
economy. For that reason, too, I think that it would have an adverse 
effect on the market, if Congress granted you permission to lower 
price supports even further. 

Would you not believe that the reaction in the cash and future 
markets would be downward, if Congress granted you that authority ? 

Secretary Benson. Senator Young, of course we have that authority 
on all of the feed grains, except corn, and on the oilseed crops. I 
think generally any adjustment in support price ought to be accom- 
canta by an increase in the acreage allotment, particularly in com- 
mercial wheat-growing areas. That means that the farmer could 
grow more, aan his income would be greater than with curtailed 
acreage, with a higher support level. 

Senator Youne. What kind of program would you have to have in 
order to grant the farmer more acreage in commercial areas and less 
in noncommercial, could you devise a law that would do that? 

Secretary Benson. I don’t think it could be done by a law. 

Senator Young. By regulation ? 

Secretary Benson. It could be done by wiser use of the price sup- 
port mechanism which would tend to discourage production in some 
of these marginal areas. You know, we have a program in some of 
the Great Plains States to take land out of crops and put it back 
into grass as was before the war. That would help. 

Senator Youna. The Great Plains program is a good program, and 
would help as long as you provide a higher export pay for the 
soft wheat which is produced more cheaply than our own North 
Dakota wheat, and that sets the cash price and the cash price has 
been above support levels. As long as you do that, there is no future 
in our area. 

Secretary Benson. Let me ask Mr. McLain 

Senator Youna. Is there not a surplus of hard wheat, spring wheat, 
at the present time? 

Secretary Benson. I think Mr. McLain could comment. 

Mr. McLarty. The largest surplus is in hard red winter wheat. 

Senator Youne. Hard red winter wheat? 

Mr. McLary. That is right. 
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Senator Youne. And the next largest is where? 

Mr. McLarn. We have a little surplus in durum, Senator Young. 

Secretary Benson. I guess it would be spring wheat, hard red 
spring. 

*Seitbr Youne. There is practically no surplus left at all of white 
wheat, our soft winter wheat? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Youne. And that is a long story, to foreign countries—— 

Secretary Benson. We moved much under Public Law 480, Sen- 
ator to Asiatic countries. 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. However, we do have programs under way for 
market development, a program to encourage greater use of the hard 
wheat. 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Senator Horianp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Youne. On the record. 

On this durum wheat production, there were about 40 million 
bushels produced last year, which is a little bit over normal, but you 
would find that about 5 million or 10 million bushels that will not 
be fit for milling, because of the heavy sprout damage. 

Now, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Humpnurey. Would you just permit me to say that about 
40 of my good farm friends from the State of Minnesota are here? 
They are here because they want to see what a Senate committee 
hearing is like, and they also want to see some of the representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture, including the Secretary. I am 
not bragging particularly, but I want to tefl you that these are the 
finest folks in the world, and I am privileged to represent them down 
here. 

The Cuatrman. Weare glad to have them. 

Senator Scorr. And I would like to inform these people from Min- 
nesota that the Indians down our way have gone on the warpath. 
{,Laughter. | 

Senator Humenrey. Our farm folks are on the warpath, too. 

The Cuatrman. Allright. Proceed, Senator. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Raciaaany. I do not. want to leave the record 
quite as it is. There are some parts of your program which I think 
are very good, and I want to commend you for them, about 3 or 4 
purposes. 

You propose to do away with the acreage reserve, which, I think, 
is a good thing to do. It accomplished some good, but I think we 
can accomplish the same thing with less money under the conservation 
reserve. 

Public Law 480 has been an excellent program, and I am very 
happy that you are asking for $1,500 million for this next year. 
Personally, 1 would like to see that made a 3-year authorization. I 
think it would be to our advantage, and to the advantage of many 
foreign countries that we are dealing with. For example, India, 
where they want to deal not on a 1-year basis but a 2- or 3-year basis. 
You can make a better deal with them if you have a longer range 
authority. . 
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Then, too, I want to commend you for asking for more research 
funds for utilization research. That is a program that can help,a 
great deal. 

Then I want to commend you for asking for an extension of the 
Wool Act. That program is working out very well, as is the Sugar 
Act. 

Now, this morning, my friend from Florida asked you some ques- 
tions about charges made against price supports. I read this, “ - 
ized cost of products primarily for stabilization of farm prices and 
income during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957.” 

He asked you several questions about these programs, and, as I 
recall, you stated these costs could be charged entirely to price sup- 
port and improved income to farmers. 

Was that the way you answered ? 

Secretary Benson. I think the heading is correct. The table was 
prepared by our experts, who, of course, are career people, and who 
figure up these costs. 

Mr. Grant / 

Mr. Grant. The figures represent costs primarily for stabilization 
of farm prices and income. 

Senator Youngs. Primarily, but not entirely—part of the costs of 
these programs really should be carried to other programs. Would 
you agree with me? 

Secretary Benson. Maybe there are some fringe areas. I do not 
know, Senator Young. But the programs are primarily for the pur- 
pose indicated, and were passed by the Congress for that purpose, 
and undertaken by this Department. 

Taking the soil bank, for example, you do get some conservation 
from that, but at the time it was inaugurated primarily to support 
farm prices and income. It would be hard to define and say aaa 
part was not intended for support of income and prices. 

Senator Youne. Under the Wool Act, how do you justify wool 
price supports at 106 percent of parity ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, the Congress, as you. know, determined 
that wool is a strategic fiber and set. a goal of 300 million pounds. 
That program, approved by Congress, was intended to achieve that 
production goal. We were directed by the law to set the incentive 
price and pay the difference between it and the market. price in order 
to try to reach that goal Congress set. So we determined that 62 
cents a pound would probably be an incentive to get some increase 
in production. We have not reached the production goal as yet. 

Senator Younc. What was the purpose of the goal, though? 

Secretary Benson. The Congress felt that we have got to produce 
a certain proportion of our wool, that we needed to do that. 

Senator Younes. For security purposes? 

Secretary Benson. For security and strategic purposes. _And Con- 
gress set a goal of 300 million pounds. I think that would represent 
about one-half of our total consumption of wool. 

Senator Young. So not all of this, of course, rightly belongs to 
farm price supports or increased income ¢ 

Secretary Benson. This is a payment that goes direct to the wool- 
growers to add to the market price for the wool. 
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_ Senator Youne. Let me ask you this: In connection with Public 
Law 480, we made food available to churches and other rey 
to give away to the poor people in foreign countries, and so on. 
bo you think that that should be entirely chargeable to price sup- 
ports or chargeable to better income for farmers? 

Secretary Benson. That is authorized, of course, under Public 
Law 480. The whole program is intended to increase the movement 
of surplus agricultural commodities into consumption, the purpose 
being to bolster farm income and farm prices. We can only use 
, ou us items. ; 

enator Younc. Mr. Chairman, may I say this off the record, be- 
cause it should be off the record. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Younc. Well, Mr. Secretary, you have been here a long 
while and you have been very patient. I think that will end my 
questioning, Mr. Chairman, with the exception of one other program. 

I want to commend you for asking for a continuation of the school- 
milk program. That is not really a price-support operation. I just 
dislike seeing all these programs listed as farm support operations. 

When the people come down and testify before the Agricultural 
Appropriations Subcommittee, of which I am a member, they do not 
think of this as a farm price-support program. In fact, I'am going 
to remind them the next time they come down. They are very ar- 
Sear favor of this program, and so am I—I am going to ask if 
they believe that it should be listed as a farm-support eee 

dodvetary Benson. We would be very pleased to be reimbursed on 
this program. 

Senator Horianp. Would you yield? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Senator Hottanp. Do you not also feel that the brucellosis pro- 
gram should continue or probably be stepped up ? 

Senator Youne. Yes. 

Senator Hotianp. Probably I have not read the statement as care- 
fully as I should have, but I did not see that specific item. 

Secretary Benson. We stated in the announcement on dairy prod- 
uct price ot tps that the brucellosis program would be continued 
at a high level. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I think I have asked most of the 
questions I had. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Scott? 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Chairman, getting back to the brucellosis 
campaign, I am familiar with that. I know full well what that 
means. Should that be charged to the farmers as a subsidy? We 
are doing that for public health. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Grant. Senator, the item for eradication of brucellosis is 
carried on by the Agricultural Research Service in the Department 
of Agriculture. It is not included in the program for support or 
ow primarily for stabilization of farm prices and income. It 
is done under another category called programs primarily for mar- 
keting service, crop, and animal disease re st control activities. 

ae Benson. It was not in the tabulation to which we have 
referred. 
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Senator Horuanp. I realize that, and I thought I made, it clear 
in my question, but I believe that the Senator from North Dakota 
would agree with me that it is very important to that industry, and 
it is one of the things that we can do, and I think should do with all 
speed possible. In other words, I feel that the regular price-support 
——— is not applicable, but when I say it is not applicable to the 

airy industry that does not mean that I want to cut off the dairy 
industry from things that are helpful, such as the brucellosis pro 
and the sales program; the sales to the Army, to the veterans’ hospitals 
for the school-lunch program, and so forth, I would: be in favor 
stepping them up and even funneling them to areas that are in trou- 
ble; but my opposition is simply to this matter of extending) to 
them—and they came in as war measures—the same type of support 
that is proposed for tobacco. I felt that they did not go into the 
same barrel, and I said so this morning. 

Secretary Benson. I was just going to say that we announced that 
we were going to urge authorization for the continuance of the spe- 
cial school, military service, and veterans’ milk programs, and also to 
continue the nationwide brucellosis cleanup program which made such 
excellent progress during the past year under a steppedup arrange- 
ment. 

The Cuarrman. Any further questions, Senator Scott ? 

Senator Scorr. No. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Thye? 

Senator Thye is not here. 

Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Chairman, following some questions that 
Senator Humphrey asked about stockpiling food for national defense, 


it is my understanding that some 20,000 tons of food a day moves 
into New York over the bridges and through tubes. Of course, if 
there was a nuclear attack, both the bridges and the tubes would prob- 
ably be destroyed. This is a serious problem from the standpoint of 
civil defense. 

I believe that what we will need the most will be medical supplies, 


including, of course, as much blood as possible, and nonperishable 
foods. Certainly we will never be able to get any foods into New 
York in any quantities that would prevent peop e from starving, 
because it is an island, and access to it probably will be destroyed in 
an attack. 

Now, with those premises, I would like to ask: What have you done 
in the way of recommendation that nonperishable food and fibers, 
in ne form of bandages or clothing, be available in case of a future 
at ° 

Secretary Benson. Senator Symington, I guess you were not here 
when Mr. Morse made his comment. 

Senator Symrneton. I heard most of what Mr. Morse said but have 
some questions, so I am asking you. 

Secretary Benson. He has been serving on a committee in this 
field. We have presented figures and suggestions and recommenda- 
tions to the appropriate bodies, including others in the govern- 
mental agencies, in this particular area. 

The president has appointed a committee in this field, as ~ 
know, in which we have some representation. This whole area has 
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been studied and is still under study. We have made our a 
and recommendations, which I am sure will be made public later. 

Senator Symineron. Have you recommended that some nonperish- 
able foods that are in your stockpile warehouses be considered as de- 
fense stockpiles ? 

Secretary Benson. I think we have not made any such definite 
recommendation in that area. I will ask Mr. Morse to answer 

ou. 
z Mr. Morsr. No. With the prospect that we will be able to meet 
the demand, so far as I know, no such recommendations have been 
made. 

Going back the New York City illustration which I used a while 
ago, there are many unanswered questions. What would be the 
situation in New York City in the event of an attack? How many 
people would survive? at would be the location of those peo- 
ple in relation to local supplies of food such as the canned foods 
that would remain there? For instance, there also would be goods 
in refrigeration in the area. 

T have found there are many unanswered questions and there are 
many others that cannot be answered adequately. But, certainly, 
with the markets that are spread through all of those population 
areas and the local reserves of canned and other protected foods we 
do have a safeguard in case of an emergency. People would pre- 
sumably use first the food in refrigerators and then food protected by 
cans and other containers. 

I know you are aware of the consideration of shelters. To the ex- 
tent that people build shelters for themselves—— 

Senator Symineton. We are talking of food now. 

Mr. Morse. How is that? 

Senator Symrneron. I am talking about food. 

Mr. Morse. But the point I am making is that the two go together. 
If you do not have a shelter, you are not apt even to be there to eat 
the food. If you do have shelters there ought to be some supply 
of food in the shelters. 

Senator Symrneron. You feel that so many people would be killed 
in an attack on say New York, that you do not need the stockpile of 
nonperishable foods ? 

Mr. Morse. The point I made on this may have been in your absence 
from this hearing. It has been our feeling that instead of maintaining 
stockpiles we may be better off by letting the large supplies of food 
available remain as we have it now throughout the country, away 
from fallouts and away from target areas. In this way we will have 
clean, fresh supplies of food that we could roll into any areas where 
needed to meet an emergency. 

Senator Symrneton. How will you roll them into an island if the 
bridges and the tubes are destroyed ? 

Mr. Morse. I am not an expert in this field—but we are following 
the guidance of those who are. I think the assumption is that much 
of an area’s population, much of the local need for food, too, would 
go out in the event of attack. 

Secretary Benson. There is, also, the possibility of population 
movement. 
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Senator Symineron. Would you tell me how much nonperishable 
milk in the form of powdered milk you have stored in or near New 
York? 

Mr. Morse. I would not know about that. 

Senator Symrneton. How much food have you got in reserve quan- 
tity in New York? 

Mr. Morse. For defense purposes ? 

Senator Symineron. Yes. That is in your hands. 

Mr. Morse. Well. there is a reserve of food but.as far as I know it is 
not being held for that specific purpose. 

Senator Symrneron. I only bring that up because it seems to me 
there has been no effort on the part of the Department of Agriculture 
to use their surplus stock for t arr stockpiles. Other departments 
have made tremendous efforts in this regard. 

I was wondering if you had been doing anything about that. 

Mr. Morse. You know we have wheat stocks in ships, and those 
could be floated in, in the absence of bridges. There are other—— 

Senator Symineton. How long would it take to process that wheat 
into food? 

Mr. Morse. Well, if you can get it to the people, and you deal with 
survival rations under such conditions, you are not going to need 
to mill it, bake it into bread, and wrap it, and slice it for people to live. 

Senator Symineron. How long can a person be without food, espe- 
cially children? If you are thinking about floating in wheat ships to 
handle people who are without food as a result of a nuclear air-attack, 
I think that is pretty far-fetched. 

The CuHatrMan. Will you suspend for just 1 minute? 

Senator Symineron. I yield. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, this morning I mentioned a 
number of farmers who had become bankrupt—and “bankrupt” 
may be exaggerated if you speak in thousands, because maybe many 
pepe who have left the farms in Missouri, technically speaking, 
could not be considered bankrupt. Now I would like to read the facts 
into the record. 

In 1952 in Missouri there were 232,000 farms. In 1956 there were 
218,000. We have lost 14,000 farms. 

Probably many more were lost in the year 1957 because in that 
year 1,861,000 people left the farms. And if we got our proportionate 
share, I think our share would be higher. The figure of, 14,000 farms 
is going to be materially increased. 

In 1952, there were 5,421,200 farms in the United States. In 1956, 
4,868,000 or a loss of 452,400. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Quite a few of my dairy people are here today 
with a problem of unfair trade practices. Some of the large dairy 
operators in cooperation with the grocery chains are moving in and 
cutting prices in certain localities. 

Is there anything that the Department of Agriculture can do to 
correct that situation ? 
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' Secretary Benson. If you have specific cases we will be glad to 
look into them. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Secretary Benson. If you give us the facts we will look into the 
situation you describe. 

Senator Symineton. It may be that the Department of Justice or 
the Federal Trade Commission would be the best agency in Govern- 
ment to handle a situation of that kind. 

Secretary Benson. I think we would, certainly, be qualified and 
willing to make preliminary investigations. If it is a matter beyond 
our jurisdiction then it may have to go to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission or the Department of Justice and we would be glad to 
cooperate in any way wecan. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you. You have mentioned cotton sev- 
eral times, as a classic example of a sick commodity. It your plan for 
supports between 60 to 90 percent pas were adopted, what, in your 
opinion, would be the price level of cotton for the year 1958? 

Secretary Benson. The price level for the support level for cotton 
for 1958 would be what ? 

Mr. McLatn. That has not been announced. 

Senator Symineton. If your recommendation for 60-90 were 
adopted what do you think would be the price? 

Secretary Benson. Our recommendation would apply starting with 
1959. 

Senator Symrneron. What do you think the price would be in 1959? 

Secretary Benson. We would have to appraise all of the factors in 
the situation and consult with the industry and try and determine 
what level would be best from the standpoint of the cotton industry. 

Senator Symineron. I understand that, but you brought cotton up. 
What is the cotton surplus situation at the present time? 

Secretary Benson. The long-staple people came in last year and 
asked for legislation that would require the Department not to set 
supports higher than 75. This year they have asked that we support 
legislation at a rate of 60 to 75. 

dahaiae Symineton. What is the cotton surplus at the present 
time? 

Mr. McLatrn. Our best estimate as of August 1, Senator Symington, 
"s that we will have a total carryover in the neighborhood. of 8,500,000 

ales. 

Senator Symrneron. It is around 714 million bales at the present 
time. 

— McLarty. No, no. You mean the total inventory of cotton 
today ! 

Senator Symrneton. That is right, cotton surplus. © 

Mr. McLarn. No. 

Senator Symrneton. Near 8 million? 

Mr. McLarty. We want to be sure that we are talking about the 
same thing. If I may suggest, it is perhaps better to look upon the 

inventory at the end of the marketing year, because we go by market- 
ing years. 

Senator Symincron. What are your figures? 

‘ = McLarn. We think the total inventory will be around 8 million 
ales. 
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Senator Symrneron. Isn’t it true that high-quality cotton is in 
short supply ¢ 

Secretary Benson. We had a weather condition this year in the 
upland producing areas, as you know, which has tended to affect the 
grade and the quality of the cotton. 

Senator Symrneron. As Senator Humphrey said, you always have 
weather problems. I was just asking whether there is a shortage of 
high-quality cotton. 

r. McLain. I am sure everyone agrees—— 

Senator Symineron. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. McLatn. The shortage is primarily in the better grades of 
cotton. 

Senator Symineron. Do you think an increase in cotton acreage is 
in order for 1958, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. I think we must move in that direction and in 
the direction of selling more and expanding our markets. This year, 
as you know, we have the acreage-reserve program in operation and 
we legally have to invite farmers to put cotton land in the acrea 
reserve and pay them for doing so. It presents a rather difficult 
problem. 

Senator Symineron. I understand. You brought up cotton—and 
discussed it as a sick commodity. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. I was wondering now if you feel that there 
should be an increase in cotton acreage in the year 1958? 

Secretary Benson. I think that is a direction we must move from 
a longtime standpoint. We haven’t reached any final conclusion. We 
will have a meeting with the cotton industry on this. 

Senator Symincron. You haven’t made a statement ? 

Secretary Benson. No; we haven’t. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, we talked about putting in the Congressional Record 
the telegram mentioned earlier, and I would like to have put in the 
record at this time the telegram Mr. Heinkel sent that I received several 
daysago. Isthatin order? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 

Stuart SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The President’s farm message of yesterday reveals a complete lack of under- 
standing of the farm problem and a lack of sympathy for the plight of American 
farmers. In the main, it is simply a plan for economic disaster. We hope that 
the Congress will reject his proposals and will unite to see that such a program 
is not enacted into law. 

It should be recognized that the President’s proposal constitutes, not a farm 
program but the abolition of a farm program. 

The “technological revolution” in agriculture, as described by Mr. Eisenhower, 
has resulted in a vast increase in the productivity of our Nation’s agriculture. 
Through increased efficient and new scientific approaches to farming, an enormous 
benefit has been conferred upon the people of this country and of the whole 
world. However, the cost of this “revolution,” which has been tremendous, has 
been borne by the farmers alone, and the benefits flawing from such advances 
have been reaped almost exclusively by the nonfarm population. 

The President and the Secretary of Agriculture have failed to see the effects 
of a farm depression upon the rest of the Nation’s economy. Historically, gen- 
eral depressions have been farm led and farm fed. The Nation’s economy is 
today feeling the severe effects of the farm depression which has been gaining 
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momentum since 1952. We hope that the administration will soon recognize— 
even though it has not done so yet—that a sound, prosperous agriculture is an 
absolute necessity to a sound national economy. This may be a forlorn hope, 
but we feel that the Congress can. and will take such steps as are necessary to 
put agriculture in a strong and healthy position. 

It is significant that at the same time the President was announcing his 
disastrous program the Federal Reserve Board dropped margin requirements to 
50 percent on the purchase of stocks on the stock market. Obviously, the move 
in lowering these “downpayment” requirements is to bolster the sagging stock 
market. The Nation’s leaders should recognize that the stock-market sag and 
the business slump generally have their roots in an ailing agriculture. Govern- 
ment participation is the only presently available means whereby the prices of 
agricultural products can be maintained at an equitable level. Maintenance of 
these prices is necessary, if we are to forestall bankruptcy for our farmers and 
prevent the spread of this depression to every part of our country. 


MISSOURI FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
F. V. HEINKEL, President. 

Senator Symineron. As late as December 5, 1957, in a speech at 
Iowa State College you stated: 

Here is evidence of improvement from which we can take encouragement; 
farm income in the United States is increasing for the second consecutive peace- 
time year—the only such increase since 1957. 

Were you referring to realized net farm income before inventory 
adjustments, or total income after inventory adjustments / 

Secretary Benson. We usually use the realized net-income figures. 
They have been used through the years. The 1957 figure on which I 
made my comment in December was based on the estimate available at 
that time. Since that estimate was made we have had a reverse in 
cotton which has been a major item, as you know. 

Senator Symineron. I understand. 

Secretary Benson. Which means now that the income, as near as 
we can tell for 1957, will be slightly less than the 1956 level, and will 
not show the increase we had anticipated earlier. 

Senator Symrneron. As of December 5, in your speech ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that is correct. Most of that. has come 
since that. time. 

Senator Symineron. In a release from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, dated January 3, 1958, which you sent to my office, you stated: 

During 1957 farm income increased for the second consecutive peacetime 
year despite rising costs. 

Were you referring to realized net. income or total net income ? 

Secretary Benson. Realized net mcome. We consistently use the 
realized net-income figure. 

Senator Symineron. The realized net-income figures as I have them 
from your Department are 14.3 billion in 1952, 13.9 billion in 1953, 
12 billion in 1954, 11.3 billion in 1955, 12.1 billion in 1956, and 11.9 
billion in 1957. Is that correct ? 

Secretary Benson. I would assume that is correct. 

Senator Symuneron. After inventory adjustments the figures are 
15.1 billion in 1952; 13.3 billion in 1953; 12.5 billion in 1954; 11.7 
billion in 1955, 11.6 billion in 1956—a steady downgrade and an esti- 
mate of 11.6 billion in 1957, which may be changed as you point out. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, even more important to the average American 
farmer than these total income figures is the purchasing power of his 
income. Are you familiar with the statistical data on family pur- 
chasing power of either total or realized net income? 
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Secretary Benson. I have a general acquaintance with them. We 
have the details. 

Senator Symineron. Is it correct that the balance sheet of agricul- 
ture for 1957 as put out by your Department shows that the index 
of purchasing power of the total net farm income has decreased from 
148 in 1952 to 111 in 1956—the lowest figure since 1940? 

Secretary Benson. Let me ask Dr. Paarlberg to answer. 

Mr. Paar.perc. Those figures are correct with regard to the pur- 
chasing power of farm income. I would like to point out, however, 
that the same report points out that the farmer’s net worth has in- 
creased very sharply as the result of the increase in the farm value 
of real estate particularly. 

Senator Symrneron. But, of course, this whole theory of empha- 
sizing the increase in the value of farm real estate to me is wrong. 
I talked with a farmer who, according to the extension service, was 
the ideal farmer in his county. He told me that the value of his 
farm had increased from $12,000 to $20,000. 

On the other hand, even though this farm was worth $20,000, his 
costs had gone up so much that he could not make a living on it. 
Therefore, he was considering selling it. But even if he sold it for 
$20,000 he still had 5 children and a wife and he needed enough in- 
come to take care of them. At conservative interest rates the $20,000 
would give him a maximum of $800 a year income. He told me ve 
frankly that he didn’t think he could feed and clothe and educate his 
children on $800 a year. 

Do you think that anybody can feed, clothe, and educate a family 
for $800 a year? 

And if not, what do you think is the minimum figure that an 
American family must have to live—not well, but barely decently ? 

Secretary Benson. First. of all, I think that the incomes of farm- 
ers are not high enough. 

Senator Symrneron. I understand that. 

Secretary Benson. Farm income is not high enough. I want to 
do everything in my power to increase it. 

Senator Symineron. I understand that. 

Secretary Benson. In the case you mentioned $800 is, certainly, 
not enough. 

Senator Symineron. How much do you think is enough? 

Secretary Benson. You didn’t say whether the man was going to 
continue to work, or would live just off the interest. Many of ‘deen 
keep working. 

Senator Symineton. He might have trouble finding a job under 
the present conditions. What do you think a man with a family of 
five, needs in order to live? 

Secretary Benson. It would only be a guess. 

Senator Symrneton. What would you guess? 

Secretary Benson. It would be surely more than $800. 

Senator Symineton. What do you think it would be ! 

Secretary Benson. I do not know. 

Senator Symrneron. Take a guess. 

Secretary Benson. It wouldn’t be of any value. 

Senator Symineron. Every labor union and everybody in business 
has a minimum figure. 
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Secretary Benson. There are many things involved. 

Senator Symrneton. We should know about it. 

Secretary Brunson. It will depend on whether he will get part of 
his living from other sources. There are a lot of factors. 

Senator Symrneron. Let us suppose he didn’t have to pay rent and 
he was working outside. What do you think? 
$ Secretary Benson. I would hope he would have many times over 

800. 
Senator Symrneron. Just take a figure. ; 

Secretary Benson. It would not be worth anything. 

Senator Symineton. I think this is the kind of a problem you 
ought to be interested in from the standpoint of the farmer. The 
average income of the farmers in America, including all of the money 
they can make by working off the farm, is less than a thousand dol- 
lars a year—$903 a year. 

Secretary Benson. Do you mean per farmer ? 

Senator Symrneton. Per capita. 

Secretary Benson. Per capita? 

Senator Symineron. His total has declined 23 percent in the past 
5 years and his purchasing power has declined 25 percent in the same 
period. Do you think your policies have contributed to this sharp 
decline in any way ? 

Secretary Benson. No, I think they have not. 

Senator Symineton. They have not? 

Secretary Benson. I think we are moving in the right direction on 
legislation to give the farmer greater freedom and given him greater 
acreage and to push and expand markets at home and abroad. I 
think we must move in that direction. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Now, based on the President’s special agricultural message and on 
your recommendation here today to further lower the price supports 
and to increase the allotments—which will cause seduction to in- 
crease and prices to decline—what do you think total farm income 
would be next year if your recommendations were to become effective ? 

Secretary Benson. In the first place, they would not become effec- 
tive next year. 

Senator Symineron. For 1959, what do you think they will be? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, there are many iependeatiien in the 
situation, but I really think there will be an improvement. We 
would continue to push markets. We would expand acreage. And 
I think the business outlook is encouraging. The demand should 
be strong for farm products. 

I think there would be some improvement in farm income. If I 
didn’t feel there would be improvement in the long run I would not 
make these recommendations. 

Senator Symrneron. In your speech at Iowa State College, Decem- 
ber 5, you said: 

Farmer assets are at an alltime high, and farmers have only $11 in debts for 
each hundred dollars of assets. 

Isn’t it also true that farm debt as a percent of assets has increased 
from 8.8 percent to the present 11 percent ? 

Secretary Benson. The ratio was about 19 percent in 1940. 

Senator Symrneton. Is my estimate right. 
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Secretary Benson. I would have to check the figures, I would as- 
sume so. 

Senator Symrneron. Do any of your assistants know whether this 
figure is correct or not? If it isn’t, will you check it for the record? 

Is it not also true that, while total farm agriculture assets are at an 
alltime high, total farm debt also reached an alltime high in 1957, a 
figure of $191, billion? 

Secretary Benson. That is approximately correct. In addition, 
the current assets other than real estate were higher on January 1, 1958, 
than on January 1,1953. May I—— 

Senator Symrnerton. If it is correct, why don’t you ever talk about 
the liability side of agriculture’s balance sheet? We are entitled to 
all the facts. 

Secretary Benson. Figured in there, of course, are the small farm- 
ers, low-income farmers, to whom we have never given much help. 
And so we devised our rural development program. 

When we group all farmers together, we unfortunately do not take 
into consideration that their problems are very much different from 
the others. The ones on the small farms, for example, get very little 
help from price supports at any level. Their problem is one of volume, 
they need to produce more. 

The situation of some of them oftentimes calls for combining small 
units to make an economic unit. Others need to be provided with 
part-time employment, and still others need full-time jobs. 

Senator Humpurey. Congressman Brown of your State was here 
when the Secretary was here on Friday last, and left with me a two- 
page statement relating to this rural development program. Appar- 
ently you have some Hlot counties in Missouri, as we have in Minne- 
sota, And the gist of his statement, I think, is pertinent to the Secre- 
tary’s question. If the Senator will permit, this is Congressman 
Brown’s comments to me as he left the room. 

He says: 


I have two pilot counties of the Benson rural development program in my 
district. The net result of the first year’s operation of the program, one, many 
committees appointed, not even meeting. They are so discouraged. ‘Two, county 


extension budgets are tripled but the agents themselves are wringing their hands 
over the futility of it all. 


He goes on: 


The answer from all prospects so far is, not without an improved highway, and 
neither Federal nor State highway plans include roads to our depressed areas, 
Farmers say, ‘maybe the program will help in another century, but not next year 
or in this decade.” 

Has the Department ever recommended any accelerated amortization tax pro- 
gram for any industry which will move into a rural depressed area or any Govern- 
ment loans for industry to move there? 


Do they contemplate putting any practical teeth in that program or is it to 
continue as a discussion group. 


I say most respectaally that is exactly what the people in our 
county told me.. I just came home from a weekend and I reported 


as a result of my Friday visit here in what we call our cutover area. 

Secretary Benson. We will supply for the record plenty of infor- 
mation from many countries in many States indicating the very bene- 
ficial effects of this program. It is a voluntary program, and rela- 
tively new. But it is taking hold in a number of States. 
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IT am sure Mr. Morse could indicate something about the program 
if you want to take the time for it. 

Senator Symineron. In your January 3 USDA release, you stated— 
According to preliminary estimates, values of all assets rose 11.2 billion ana 
probably will continue to rise in 1958. 

Are you aware that of this 11 billion increase in farm assets, almost 
$7 billion was in the value of farm real estate ? 

Secretary Benson. I do not have the breakdown. If those are offi- 
cial figures we can get the details and the breakdown. 

Senator Symrineron. I do not, think the real-estate value is very 
important to a farmer, especially a small farmer. It is the income 
he gets off the assets, regardless of any book value or capital that he 
is interested in. 

Secretary Benson. It would be serious if it was the other way. 

Senator Symineron. I will agree to that, from the standpoint of a 
lot of people, but not. particularly from the standpoint of the farmer. 

By contrast, farmers financial assets showed no substantial increase 
in 1956 to 1957. Financial assets include deposits and currency, 
United States savings bonds, investments in cooperatives were 18.4 
billion in 1956, 18.7 billion in 1957. In other words, the farmer, as I 
see it, is not prospering based on his financial assets. 

In your statements you also could have pointed out that, discounting 
the effect of inflation, the physical assets of agriculture actually de- 
clined slightly in 1957—the first. decline since 1950. 

In commenting on the improvements in agriculture in 1957, did you 
take into consideration the fact that the farm mortgage debt of 9.9 
billion in 1957, is at its highest level since the early 1920's ? 

Mr. Paarteerc. The value of the property, however, has gone up 
several times, so that as a percentage of value, the debt is at a rela- 
tively low level—about half what it was during the 1930’s. 

Senator Symrneton. The debt has tremendously increased, which 
is directly pertinent to income, because it has to be paid off in interest 
rates. The farmer profits from this only if he sells out. 

Mr. Morse. Most of the purchases that set these land values were 
by farmers. Each year they continue to pay more and more for land. 
And the land values are up about a fourth since 1951. 

These are farmers buying the land. They consider these sound 
values or they would not be buying at those levels. 

reat Symineton. We could have a good deal of discussion on 
that. 

Secretary Benson. May I say that we have the records showing 
the proportion of these walle and purchases that are made by farmers. 
There are a few that are bought by other people, but the great ma- 
jority, the overwhelming proportion is by farmers. 

Senator Symrneron. You know the national picture. I am talk- 
ing about Missouri. 

Secretary Benson. We have the figures for Missouri. 

Senator Symincron. Mr. Secretary, in the past few weeks, on sev- 
eral occasions, you have listed the basic objectives of the administra- 
tion’s farm program. 

They are: freedom to plant, freedom for farmers to make their 
own management decisions on their own farms; elimination of undesir- 
able controls, thus removing the shackles from farmers efficiency ; 
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maintaining and expanding farm markets at home and abroad; using 
our ability to produce an abundance for the blessing it really is. 
Helping farmers to help themselves. 

A program of research, education, and conservation combined with 
sound and reasonable price supports allowing Government to be a 
partner of the farmer but never his master. 

It is noted that nowhere in these objectives do you list the most 
important objective in the minds of a lot of us, namely, an improved 
standards of living, and increased income. 

Are the American farmers to interpret from this that this adminis- 
tration’s farm program does not take into consideration these two 
objectives ? 

Secretary Benson. Why, you know that the whole purpose of all 
of these is aimed at improving farm income and the standard of 
living. 

Senator Symineron. They are not listed as basic objectives. 

Secretary Benson. That is the objective. 

Senator Syminetron. It looks to me more and more that the opera- 
tion is succeeding but the patient is dying. 

Secretary Benson. That is not true. If we move in this direction, 
the improvement will be in standard of living and in income. That 
is the only purpose for it. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Do you think the fact that your objectives do not include increasing 
the farmer’s income, improving his standard of living and welfare, 
could be the reason that your farm programs have actually reduced 
farm income and caused economic hardship ? 

Secretary Benson. First of all, Senator Symington, may I say that 
most of the decrease in farm income has occurred under the old legis- 
lation. We have been moving in the direction which we feel is in the 
best longtime interest of agriculture and will result in improvement 
in income. 

Of course, these are laws that have been passed by the Congress. 
We are administering them. We come up here and make our best 
recommendations. 

Senator Symrneron. You think the fundamental problem is the 
laws? 

Secretary Benson. I think that is important, if you are going to 
have a farm program that is as sound as possible. 

Senator Symineton. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. And is helpful to agriculture and to our 
farmers. 

Senator Symineton. Didn’t the President veto the last one? 

Secretary Benson. No; not the last one. 

Senator Symineron. The next to the last one. 

Secretary Benson. The one that was passed earlier which I think 
was an economic monstrosity and apparently he thought so, too. 
Then we got one we thought was an improvement. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you want to see the farmer operate in a free 
economy ? 

Secretary Benson. I want to see the farmer have increasing free- 
dom, yes, and I want to see our allotments increased and our markets 
expanded, and less Government regulation and control. 
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Senator Symrveron. If you want to see the farmer operate in a free 
economy, you do not want to see him at a disadvantage against the 
rest of the economy. Do you? 

Secretary Benson. No; I want tosee the farmer treated fairly. 

Senator Symmneron. Then, in effect, you would say that the idea 
of a guaranteed minimum wage in industry is wrong, unless the 
farmer is guaranteed a price. 

Secretary Benson. I do not think we can guarantee prices for farm 
commodities. We tried doing that and it has not worked. 

Senator Symineron. Then is it unfair to guarantee a workingman 
in the city a minimum wage? 

Secretary Benson. The wages are generally considerably above 
the minimum. I indicated that I felt that it worked some hardship 
on farmers in some of the rural areas. 

Senator Symrneron. Is it also wrong to guarantee a banker a 
certain interest rate? 

Secretary Benson. Possibly so. 

Senator Symmneron. How about tariffs? You wouldn’t want tar- 
iffs, would you, if you feel we should be in a free economy ? 

Secretary Benson. I think tariffs have a place. They also have a 
place in the agricultural field. That is why I have supported items 
such as section 22, to protect our farm program from imports abroad 
that would interfere with farmers’ prices, domestically 

Senator Symmneton Mr. Secretary, during last Friday’s session 
and again this rir a you were asked several times what level of 
et support you would set if given the discretion you are asking for. 

rankly, I am not quite up on what your position really is. 

If this committee and the Congress is to evaluate hd study your 
recommendation fairly, I think we must have more definite Sirfovane- 
tion. I think the farmers have a right to know something about your 
feeling in this matter. 

Based on January 1, 1958, information data or statistics, and as- 
suming you had full discretion, at what level would you set price 
supports for corn for the 1958 crop? 

Secretary Benson. The 1959 crop. 

Senator Symrneton. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. Well, we would not set them without consulting 
with the representatives of the etna ie 

Senator Symrneton. Do you think that is a fair answer to my 
question ? 

Secretary Benson. That is one thing we would take into considera- 
tion. We would have to take into consideration the carryover situ- 
ation and the ible demand for the product, both domestically and 
in export. e would have to follow the guidelines. Out of all of 
that we would come up with a figure which we estimate would be the 
best for the commodity for that particular year. No one can say so 
far in advance what that would be. 

In the case of the feed grains we have had full discretion through 

7 years, and we have never set supports for them below 70 percent 
of parity. 
_ Senator Symrneron. I know that you cannot set it exactly, but this 
is your Department, and I am sure that you are proud of it and your 
oe of its operations. What do you think the price would be 
on corn 
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Secretary Benson. I don’t know. I think it would be unwise to 
make an estimate without having all of the facts before us and study- 
ing them carefully. 

Nahatoe Symrneron. You have the facts. 

Secretary Benson. I haven’t got them with me today, and to get 
them we would also have to conel with the industries. 

Senator Symineron. What would you do on wheat? 

Secretary Benson. That can be answered the same way. 

Senator Symineron. And cotton? 

Secretary Benson. We are starting meetings with the cotton people 
tomorrow. 

Senator Symineron. And tobacco? 

Secretary Benson. The same answer, 

Senator Symineton. And dairy products? 

Secretary Benson. The same. 

Senator SymrNeton. And rice? 

Secretary Benson. The same. 

Senator Symineton. The same? 

Secretary Benson. It would have to be the same. . 

The Carman. In regard to dairying, did you consult the indus- 
try before you announced what you were going to do next April? 

Secretary Benson. I did, sir. 

The Cuarrman, When was that? 

Secretary Benson. We consulted a number of people in the indus- 
try. We had on our advisory committee dairymen and farmers, a 
good cross section of the country. 

The Cuarrman. Did they agree that it should be cut by 75 percent, 
or did you do it yourself? 

Secretary Benson. The National Agricultural Advisory Commis- 
sion voted overwhelmingly that we should go to the minimum. Of 
course, legally, we were required to. We have a little different situa- 
tion in the case of dairy products because the Congress has said we 
must set the support at a level that will bring forth adequate pro- 
duction. That has been legally interpreted to mean that if we can 
get sufficient production at the minimum support level then it must 

at 75 percent of parity. 

Senator Humpurey. Who appointed these committees? 

Secretary Benson. The committees are public information. I will 
be glad to supply them. 

Siiater umPHREY. Who appoints them, the committee members? 

Secretary Benson. The National Agricultural Advisory Commis- 
sion is appointed by the President, on recommendation of the Secre- 
tary, as a bipartisan commission, made up of 18. 

Santor umpureYy. Who appointed the Dairy Committee that you 
consulted with ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, this problem, also, went before the Na- 
tional Agricultural Advisory Commission, and full Commission. 
Usually, the commodity advisory committees are appointed by the 
Department. 

enator Humpurey. By the Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson, By the Secretary or one of his associates— 
usually by the Secretary ; yes. 

The Cxareman. In respect to cotton, as I understand it, you are 
going to meet tomorrow with the producers of cotton ? 
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Mr. McLarn. With the groups. 

The Cuatrman. In order to determine whether or not you will 
have an acreage increase ? 

Mr. McLatn. It will cover that, plus a lot of other things. 

The Cuarmman, And, under the law, you have sufficient authority 
that, if you determine an acreage increase is necessary, you can do it? 

Secretary Benson. No. 

Mr. McLatn. We do not have the legislation for 1958. 

The Cuarrman. In case of an emergency, I think you can. Here 
you have a shortage—you have to maintain markets. I thought you 
had authority under the law to do that. Excuse me. 

Mr. McLatn. No; we haven't. 

Senator Symineron. What milk-producer organization advised you 
on this milk price support cut ? 

Secretary Benson. What milk-producer organization ? 

Senator Symineron. Yes—they are the ones most affected. 

Secretary Benson. I would have to check. 

Senator Symrneton. Does anybody on your staff know the milk- 
producer organizations that were consulted ? 

Senator Humpurey. The National Milk Producers Federation is 
the largest single group. Were they consulted / 

Secretary Benson. I think we did talk to some of the represent- 
atives. 

Senator Symineron. Beg pardon? 

Secretary Benson. I do not know whether we did it officially in a 
formal meeting, but we did consult with a number of representatives. 

Senator Symineron. If you don’t consult with an organization 
officially, you will find some people in the organization who think it is 
right and some that think it is wrong. 

Secretary Benson. That is usually the case in decisions we have to 
make. 

Senator Symineron. You cannot say by talking to one person in a 
group that you got the thought of the entire group. 

Secretary Benson. We would not be freed from the responsibility 
of doing what we thought was best, even if we do not get unanimous 
approval or d isapproval. 

Senator Symirneron. Was there any milk producer group from 
Missouri consulted ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I do not recall offhand. 

Senator Symineron. Is there anybody here who does recall? 

Secretary Benson. As I pointed out, we took into consideration 
many factors when we set these supports on dairy products. One of 

the most compelling was the legal requirement. 

Senator Symineron. Is there anyone on your staff who knows of 
any milk producer in Missouri who was consulted ? 

Secretary Benson. I cannot answer whether or not we did. 

Senator Symrineron. That is all I wanted to know. Would you 
please give us your best judgment as to what total net farm income 
would be at the end of 1 year under the program you have just 
outlined ? 

Secretary Benson. Senator, that would be pretty much of a guess. 
But I certainly, think that there would be some little improvement at 
least. If we didn’t feel that we would move in the direction of greater 
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improvement, we would not come up here with this recommendation, I 
assure you of that. 

Senator Symineron. How many people left the farms in the last 
census year? 

Secretary Benson. I do not know offhand, but the figures are 
available. 

Senator Symrneron. One million eight hundred thousand ¢ 

Secretary Benson. That is the correct figure for the net decrease and 
it covers the period from April 1956 to April 1957. It is not a complete 
census figure but comes from a sampling. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you. Based on 1957 prices, income and 
production data, how many do you think will leave the farm this year? 

Secretary Benson. I do not have an estimate. 

Senator Symrneron. Does any member of your staff have any in- 
formation on that ? 

Secretary Benson. I do not believe we have. 

Senator Symineron. We are interested in Americans not just 
farmers, workers, or businessmen, but as citizens. 

Secretary Benson. Right. 

Senator Symrneton. Therefore, many of us are concerned with 
what happens to. people who are forced to leave their home or farms. 
Based on the official figures, there are some 4 million unemployed im 
the United States. This figure is expected to rise. 

What do you think will happen to the million people or so who will 
leave the farms this year ? 

Secretary Benson. The prediction was that there would be some 
business pickup in the latter part of 1958. I assume that those people 
who left the farm would find. greater opportunities than they had, or 
they probably would not have left. Some left because of various 
reasons, of course. Some of them would be on social security. 

But I would certainly hope that those who do leave—they leave of 
their own volition—would improve their situation by leaving. 

Senator Symineton. Suppose they are forced off by not being able 
to meet their debts, and suppose business does not pick up, what will 
happen to them then ? 

Secretary Benson. You can answer that as well as I can. 

Senator Symineron. No, I really do not know. 

Secretary Benson. I would say the same thing would happen to 
any other part of our economy if people are out of work. I would 
hope it would not happen. That is why I am very pleased to know 
that the prediction is there will be further improvement in the latter 
part of the year. 

Senator Symmncron. How will they live in the months ahead, for 
3 or 4 months when they are unemployed ? 

Secretary Benson. We would have to check each one. 

Senator Symineton. The history of declining empires shows people 
moving off the farms and into the cities, and becoming a dole on the 
state. 

Secretary Benson. Our farmers are the most efficient in the world. 
I think it would be folly to keep more people on the farms than are 
necessary to operate those farms and not do it efficiently. I do not 
feel that the Govgeciann’ should say how many should stay on the 


farms or how many should go into the shoeshining business, the 
banking business, or any other business. 
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I think it should be fluid. 

Senator Symineron. I think the Federal Government has respon- 
sibility where there are hundreds of thousands of people who are 
fo to leave the farms whether they want to or not. That is, of 
course, our basic difference. I will be glad to yield to my colleague. 

Senator Humpnrey. The Secretary is not able to prognosticate or 
predict what these estimates will be a year from now for agricultural 
ihcome or price-support levels or any of these details. Yet it is 
interesting to note that the Council of Economic Advisers of the 
President and the Presidential Economic Advisers predict almost 
what the carloadings will be in the fourth quarter—they predict what 
industrial production will be. They have already predicted what the 
employment levels will be and have predicted what the gross national 
product will be. 

Every other department of Government can do this prediction 
except one. I think we need some predictors in the Department. 

Secretary Benson. We make appropriate estimates when we can. 

Senator Humpnrey. You have not on the question we have asked 
today. You haven’t been willing to give it to us. 

Secretary Benson. On this question of people leaving the farms, 
we had a 10 million net decrease between 1933 and 1953. This is not 
a new movement at all. 

Senator Symineron. But a million point eight in 1 year is more than 
the average. 

Secretary Benson. That is based on an estimate, as I said it is not 
a complete census figure. 

Senator Symineton. What happens to the rural towns, the business, 
the churches, and communities when the people who support it and 
are dependent on those towns, are forced to sell out and move away ? 

Secretary Benson. I think it is bad. It is bad on the rural com- 
munity when you cut back the acreage in cotton and wheat to where 
there is not sufficient volume. 

Senator Symincron. But you do agree with me that it is pretty 
bad on those people that live in the small towns? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Symrneton. The small towns will be gone. 

Secretary Benson. That is why we take an active part to encourage 
small industries to come in to absorb the excess of labor. 

Senator Symineron. Do you know of any cases in my State where 
the Department of Agriculture’s action has resulted in any small 
business going into any small town? I am only asking for infor- 
mation. 

Secretary Benson. I would have to check that. 

Senator Symrneron. Does: anybody on your staff know about it? 

Secretary Benson. In several of these areas we have the rural- 
development program that has accomplished certain things. 

_ Senator Symrneton. In my State? If it has, I want to know 
about it. 

Secretary Benson. We will let you know if there is. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you know of any ? 

Secretary Benson. Not offhand. 

Senator Symrneron. Does anybody on your staff know? 

Mr. Morse. This is a new program, as I have indicated. First the 
people survey their resources. 
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Senator Symineton. I understand all of that, Mr. Secretary. Iam 
just asking if there is any case where any small business has moved 
into any small town in Missouri as a result of your program. 

Mr. Morsg. Without knowing specifically, there is no reason why 
under this program the same thing cannot happen in Missouri as in 
other areas. I am very familiar with that State. I lived there all 
my life before I came here. The same thing that is happening in 
other places can happen and is happening in Missouri under the.rural- 
development program. 

Senator Symineron. I understand, I asked you for just_one illu- 
stration. If you haven’t any, we are just philosophizing. Why did 
the Government oppose the depressed-area bill ? 

Mr. Morst. To which one are you referring ? 

Senator Syminerton. I yield to my colleague. 

Senator Humpurey. The Douglas bill. 

Mr. Morse. I don’t recall the administration opposing depressed- 
area assistance. 

Senator Humpnrey. You certainly did. 

The Cuarrman. I have the data here on the rural-development pro- 
gram. We appropriated last year $2,589,342 for that program, and no 
increase is being asked for in 1959. At present, there are 63 pilot 
counties. 

Now, remember, 63 pilot counties out of a total of 3,070 counties 
throughout the United States. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. That is the whole process. And before that pro- 
ram gets into being you will have a lot of farmers go out of 
usiness. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, there are a hundred counties involved in 
the demonstration program in 30 States at the present time. These 
are demonstration and pilot counties. The type of activity that this 
generates works just like it has worked in demonstration work through- 
out agriculture all through past years, of promoting other advances in 
farming and farm life. 

Other people pick up this work and carry it forward. All of this 
activity is subsequently reflected in the aut of the program. 

The Cuarrman. You have 63 pilot counties and 9 multicounty areas. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Did your De- 
partment come up and testify against the depressed-area bill? 

Secretary Benson. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Symrneton. How did you testify on that bill? 

Mr. Morse. I would want to correct the record on one point. There 
were recommendations on the part of the administration with respect 
to the Douglas bill. We proposed that the administration bill S. 1433 
be enacted instead of the Douglas bill. 

Senator Humpnrey. Sure,I wasaround there. I was cosponsor and 
that is why I asked. That bill was opposed by the administration. 
It was passed, Mr. Chairman, in the Senate as you will remember, 
with the Fulbright amendment which went directly to the core of the 
problem of the rural depressed areas, and of the rural development. 

Mr. Morse. You recall, the administration had recommendations 
which it thought would be better than the Douglas bill? 
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Senator Humrpnrey. They wanted to study it. Theirs was a study 
program and the Douglas-Fulbright plus other amendments was an 
action program embracing $150 million with credits and the possi- 
bility of starting up some new industries in these new areas. 

That is the whole problem—a $2 million program to relieve $4 
billion dropped income. A $2 million project to compensate for a $4 
billion drop in net income. 

Senator Symineron. On Friday you stated : 

Those on the 2.1 million commercial farms which produce nearly 91 percent of 
our total farm dollar output have problems far different from those who live on 
the 2.7 million farms which produce only about 9 percent. 

It has also been stated that your farm programs are designed for 
2,100,000 farmers that produce 91 percent of the acreage. 

Some would say that your program does not help any farmers, but 
my question is, What do you propose as a program for the other 2.7 
million of the 12 million farm people involved ? 

Secretary Benson. Our program, we believe, will help all farmers 
to a much greater extent than the old program. Under the old pro- 
gram the emphasis is all put on price, ant to a farmer that does not 
have much to sell, price does not mean a great deal. We are moving 
in the direction of expansion of markets which means expansion of 
production and we think this means more income. 

The rural-development program is aimed at this group of small 
farmers. I think it is the first time we have ever had a real program 
to meet the needs of the small, low-income farmers. True, it is not 
dramatic and does not solve problems overnight. It isa slow program, 
but it is taking hold and we are very much encouraged with the 
results to date. 

Senator Symineton. Speaking of the rural-development program, 
how much of these 12 million farm people have a better and higher 
standard of living as the result of the program ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I cannot answer as to how many of them. 

Senator Symrneton. I had the Library of Congress compile the 
number of farm people with farm sales of less than $2,500 a year for 
every rural-development county. Based on this data, if the Depart- 
ment was helping every single farmer in every one of those counties, 
they are only dealing with 100,000 farmers or about 3 percent of the 
2,700,000, who have the very low sales and income. 

Secretary Benson. Again, I say these are pilot-demonstration areas, 
to indicate what can be done by people working together voluntarily 
at the local and State levels. It is not intended that this program 
be directed from Washington, and that all of the job be done through 
the Federal Government. It is largely a program in which the people 
themselves participate. 

Senator Symneron. I am correct, am I not, that the President’s 
budget message recommends that beginning in 1960, Federal aid for 
vocational training be eliminated—is that correct ? 

Secretary Benson. Iam not sure. I believe it is true. That is not 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

Senator Symineton. Does anybody in your staff know about that ? 
It is important to the rural-development program. 

Mr. Grant. That is in the Department of Heath, Education, and 
Welfare. As I recall, I saw a notation that a recommendation has 
been made either to reduce or substantially eliminate it. 
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Senator Symneron. Toeliminate it, beginning im 1960. 

Secretary Benson. The States would take the responsibility. 
Where does the Federal Government get its money! It gets it from 
the States. This is an effort to get more of these operations back on 
the State level. 

Senator Humpurey. Would you yield there? I do not think we 
should let misstatements get by. The Federal Government does not 

t it from the States. It gets it from the people.. The State has a 

imited taxing authority, and you know it. 

Secretary Benson. I didn’t mean it came from the States in a lump. 
It comes from the people out in the States. 

Secretary Benson. Then it comes here and goes back out there and 
something is lost. 

Senator Humrurey. In some States that need the help the most, the 
people in those States have the least to contribute because of low in- 
come. I don’t think it is right to let this record stand as it is with- 
out stating that the first rural-development program was the old Farm 
Security Administration. It had more than $2 million worth of 
blood in it. And furthermore, it is not right to let the Secretary 
state that the emphasis in the past was all on price because it was 
not. 

The first soil conservation program which is still operating—— 

Secretary Benson. I am speaking 

Senator Humenrey. The Farmers’ Home Administration credit aid 
is continued from the past. And the price-support program had 
farmer participation in the past, Mr. Savehaar And one of its 
troubles today is that it does not have farmer participation, and the 
reason is, because there isn’t enough interest to participate in it. 

Secretary Benson. I was referring to programs aimed especially at 
bolstering farm prices. Income is price times volume. 

Senator Symrneton. In view of the importance of vocational train- 
ing in the rural-development program, do you think this reeommenda- 
tion is in the best interest of the low-income farmers? 

Secretary Benson. The recommendation you mean we have made 
here ? 


Senator Symineton. The recommendation for eliminating aid to 
vocational training ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, the States will take it up and I hope will 
strengthen it. I believe in vocational-training programs. 

Senator Symineton. If the States do not, then it will just drop 
without any consideration. 

Secretary Benson. I don’t think that will be true. 

Senator Symineron. Did you recommend the elimination of it? 

Secretary Benson. I do not think the States will permit it to drop. 
I think they will pick up and carry it forward. They are aed 
carrying a substantial part of the cost. 

Senator Symrneron. I understand that, Mr. Secretary, on October 
10 the Department released the estimate of the cost of programs for 


price support by direct payments. The cotton people were very 
interested in that study. 


Are you familiar with that study ? 
Secretary Benson. Ido not have the details of it. 


Senator Symineron. Could you tell me who in the Department 
directed the preparation of this report? 
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Mr. Paarteerc. It was directed by Mr. Sorkin and myself, and pre- 
pared by career civil-service people in the Department who have 
worked with that over a long period of time. 

Senator Srmineron. You have mentioned career people several 
times. 

Mr. Paartperc. I meant no derogatory comment. 

Senator Symrnerton. I never heard the word “career” used so much. 

Secretary Benson. It refers to civil-service people, that is people 
who are not appointed directly but who come in under civil service. 

Senator Symineron. There is nostigma to a person who is appointed 
or elected ; is there? 

Secretary Benson. Ihopenot. Weall have the right to think about 
these problems. 

Senator Symrneron. Was this report prepared at your request, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. It was a request that came from the Congress. 

Senator Symrneron. Who, in your Department, set up the assump- 
tion to be used in the study ? 

Secretary Benson. I assume the technicians prepared it. Cer- 
tainly, I didn’t. 

Senator Symrneron. Did you know about these assumptions prior 
to seeing the first draft yourself? 

Secretary Benson. I don’t remember, Senator. We have many 
studies in the Department. I think I saw it in draft form first and 
the assumptions were already there. 

Senator Symrneron. Since this is a possible method of solving the 
farm problem I naturally assumed that you have some interest in it 
and knowledge of it. 

Secretary Benson. I do have some interest in it and some knowledge 
of it, as I have indicated. 

Senator Symineron. The reason I am asking the questions is that 
some of the farmers and farm leaders in Missouri have asked my why 
the Department of Agriculture would spend time and money on a 
study based on such assumptions. Would you outline the background 
and the thinking and the reason for the assumptions used? For 
example, let me just ask, to be more specific, why did you assume 
no controls ? 

Mr. Sorxtn. That was just one of the assumptions. 

Senator Symineron. It is pretty vital. 

Mr. Sorxrn. It was not so vital since only about 24 percent of the 
income comes from the basic crops. The nonbasics have no controls. 

Senator Symrneron. Anyone who is familiar with the demand 
structure for most farm products knows that it is untenable to have 
a program of this type without some controls. 

Mr. Sorxtn. These assumptions were set up in a pattern which 
reflected a completely free economy and which is part of what was in 
question. In such a pattern of a completely free economy we had 
to assume no controls. 

Senator Symrnetron. Who set up the assumptions of a completely 
free economy ? 

Mr. Sorxtn. In these assumptions? 

Senator Symrneron. I do not think it is right for the farmer to 
operate in a free economy when everybody is protected by the Federal 
Government. 
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Mr. Sorkin. We are not suggesting that. We are saying that, if 
you are going to operate in a completely free economy, these assump- 
tions have to fit in with that pattern and this is the way it was done. 

Senator Symrneton. Are you saying a leg of lamb is better than 
nothing and nothing is better than heaven, and, therefore, a leg of 
lamb is much better than heaven? We are talking about a practical 
matter, but you put it on a theoretical basis. 

Mr. Sorkin. fdo not feel that it was impractical. 

Senator Symineron. Let me proceed with these questions, and then 
we will see. I will ask all of the questions at one time so we will know 
what we are talking about. 

You did not allow for limitation of payments to the amount of 
production needed for domestic requirements, as many of the direct 
payments proposals do. My question would be, why ? 

I will continue to the next one. 

How many bills were introduced during the last session which 
proposed using the direct payment for supporting all farm prices? 

Why did you include all major farm commodities in your study ? 

And, above all, inasmuch as there has been very little support of 
livestock except dairying, why did you include livestock and live- 
stock products? They are not supported at present, except dairy 
products, and no legislation proposing livestock support is being con- 
sidered. By including livestock for $714 billion, you came up with 
a total of $10 billion, as I remember it. 

This was picked up by the press, and the result was that the people 
of the United States thought that it would cost $10 billion to have any 
direct payment program of any kind. They are all of my questions 
and my observations at one time. I would be interested in your com- 
ments, 

Secretary Benson. May I say there has been a demand for sup- 
ports on cattle? You remember we had a cattle caravan and pressure 
to demand that the Secretary put supports on ? 

Senator Symineton. Do you remember any bill ? 

Secretary Benson. There was no bill. 

Senator Symrneton. There are a lot of demands. 

Secretary Benson. They were bills in Congress at the time. They 
didn’t get very far. 

Senator Symrneron. Did you include livestock because of the cattle 
caravan ? 

Secretary Benson. In answer to your comment, we made no request 
for any support on cattle, 

Senator Symineron. I was talking about a congressional request 
based on a bill. 

Secretary Benson. There were a number of bills introduced. 

Senator Symineton. Have any of them passed? 

Secretary Benson. No, sir; I am glad to say. 

Senator Symineton. I am not arguing that. Why did you include 
livestock in your study ? 

Secretary Benson. In the study we made, it was a question of treat- 
ing them all equally. 

Senator Symrneton. Wouldn’t you say by including livestock for 
$714 billion and showing the total figure of $10 billion that you were 
trying to kill the idea of direct payments, per se? 
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Secretary Benson. How could we limit it, Senator? We were asked 
to make the study. 

Senator Symineton. We didn’t ask you to put livestock in. 

Secretary Benson. The committee did. 

Senator Symincron. No. We asked only for price-supported com- 
modities; am I correct on that, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. That was my understanding. That was the 


paspees of it. 

r. Sorkin. May I interrupt? With respect to your bill, I think 
you will find on the record a report on what we estimated the cost 
would be for the cotton-payment proposal. I am sure we made a re- 
port that shows exactly what the cost would be. I think that that is 
a matter of official record. 

Senator Humeurey. Do you recall when? 

Mr. Sorkin. I do not recall exactly when the report. was made. 

Senator Symineron. You included the acreage-reserve payments, 
which our bill did not have in it? 

Mr. Sorkin. I do not recall the details. I am sure we made a report 
on your bill. And I think the assumption was that we would continue 

the acreage-reserve program. However, I must say this, too, that with 
respect to any requests any Senator makes with respect to cost of a 
aos and sets out the criteria, the report will be made from the 
artment. 
nd I am sure that this has been the experience of every Senator 
in the United States Senate. 

With respect to the particular report which resulted from the study 
mentioned by the Secretary, this report was requested from the House 
Agriculture Committee. As you will recall, back in 1949, a previous 
Secretary of Agriculture proposed a plan which did include price- 
support payments on perishable commodities. With respect to the 
basic commodities he recommended continuation of the present 
method of price-support operations. 

Senator Humpurey. That is the Brannan plan so-called ? 

Mr. Sorkin. Yes. 

Senator Humprurey. Was there not a limitation upon the amounts ? 

Mr. Sorkin. The limitations with respect to amounts were rather 
nebulous. 

Senator Symrneron. What has this to do with approving legisla- 
tion on the cotton ? 

Mr. Sorxrn. I am trying to give you the background of this report. 

Senator Symineron. I was trying to help you get along. 

Mr. Sorkrn. I was giving you all of the background. 

Senator Symineton. I think we know some of it. 

Mr. Sorkin. If you set out to support any of the perishable com- 
modities you run into the problem, why did you pick this "ag 
commodity and not another one?’ Why dairy products under a vl 
ment program and why not cattle? Why not hogs? We have had re- 
quests for price-support payments on livestock. We have had requests 
from one of the Senators for payments to encourage marketing light- 

weight hogs. 

Senator Symrneton. We know all this. 

Mr. Sorkin. This information is provided for background. 

Senator Symineton. I know, but my point is, many people thought 
you were unfair to the direct payment method of price supports that 
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might save an industry, which the Secretary has referred to several 
times today as a sick industry. 

Mr. Sorkin. That was—— 

Senator Symineron. If it was sick, and a program was proposed 
to cure that illness, you should give it consideration and not try to kill 
it. 

Mr. Sorkin. That was not the design of this particular report. I 
am sure the Symington bill received a separate report. 

Senator Humpurey. I was going to ask the Senator 

Secretary Benson. It was a request that came from the House side 
some weeks before the report was released. 

Senator Symrncron. For the same reason we made our request. 

Secretary Benson. No. 

Senator Symrneton. And when you report a program that involves 
$10 billion for all farm products, ours is going to be lost in the shuffle. 

Secretary Benson. The request from the House committee did not 
deal with a particular bill or a particular commodity. 

Senator Symineron. I understand. 

Secretary Benson. It was a request for a study across the board. 

Senator Symrnoron. If I made a mistake on this point, I will be the 
first one to correct the record. 

Secretary Benson. That is all right. 

Senator Syminetron. I have no further questions. And I want to 
thank Secretary Benson for being so considerate and courteous in a 
long day before the committee. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Senator Symineron. And in understanding my problem in repre- 
senting the farmers of my State. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Talmadge. 

Senator Tatmapce. You have been very patient and I appreciate 
that fact. I will make my questioning as brief as I possibly can. 

Your first recommendation is to expand the conservation-reserve 
of the soil-bank program. That phase of the program, as you know, 
is popular in my State and I believe Georgia has led the entire Nation 
percentagewise in signing up for participation in it. 

Your recommendation is that this part of the program be strength- 
ened. How are you suggesting that that be done? 

Secretary Benson. First of all, we have asked for an increase in 
sphponer saunas to provide for a greater participation on the part 
of the farmers. We are, also, trymg out on an experimental basis a 
plan of permitting farmers to put their entire farms into the 
conservation-reserve program. You probably saw that announcement. 
We are trying it out. 

We are profiting from the experience we have had in operating the 
soil bank in the last couple of years. The program will be strength- 
ened if Congress approves our recommendation. We will probably 
have greater accomplishment with the conservation reserve than we 
have been able to achieve with the acreage reserve. 

Senator Tatmapcr. Iagree. My interest is in tree planting on such 
land. Do you expect to increase the payments for the tree planting? 

Secretary Benson. I do not know that the rate will be increased. 
Do you mean the total amount of money available for tree planting? 
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Senator Tatmaper. The total amount and the rate. I believe at 
present you are paying $8 per acre. 

Secretary Benson. There will be increased total funds for tree 
planting, I would assume, because the total program request is for 
a substantial increase, $125 million in addition to what we have 
this year. 

As to the rate, Senator, I cannot answer that. Maybe Mr. Mc- 
Lain can. 

Mr. McLatn. We in the Department are in a difficult position on 
all of these rates in the conservation reserve. On the one hand, we 
have some people who are saying that we currently are paying rates 
that are too high, and others say they are too low. This applies not 
only to the rates alone. 

rankly, we would like to know what Congress would like to see 
done in this area, because this is a program that in our judgment 
ought to be continued. It is difficult when we have this conflict in 
opinion coming from many places. 

We would certainly appreciate any advice you could give in this 
area. 

Senator Tatmaper. Is that rate standardized throughout the coun- 
try or does the payment vary from one State to the other? 

Mr. McLarty. The rental rates vary in States. 

Senator Tarmapcr. From what to what ? 

Mr. McLarn. Ten dollars average, it varies from $7 to about $13, 
the average is about $10 per acre. 

Senator Tatmapce. I wholeheartedly approve of this portion of 
the program and I think you will be able to retire more land from 
production with less cost to the taxpayer through it than any other 
way. In addition to that, we will have the added benefit of building 
up future timber resources of the country. 

Mr. McLarn. It is a longtime program. That is, a longtime re- 
sources reserve. 

Senator Tatmaper. Your second recommendation is not so pleas- 
ing. You will recall that last year the soil-bank program was 
announced on a first-come-first-served basis. As a result farmers 
stood in long lines in my State and, in many instances, actually spent 
the night in the courthouses. Then it was discovered that there 
were insufficient funds to cover all desired participation. You or 
someone took corrective action, however, and all desiring to do so 
were permitted to sign up thereafter. This year the same situation 
has developed, only worse. 

Tt was announced officially that cotton farmers would be permitted 
to sign up through March 7. Some who lined up like last year were 
told tials local ASC officials that there was no urgency. They 
gave them numbers and told them to come back later. Then, with- 
out warning, came the announcement that signups had been halted. 

Many of these farmers left holding numbers have made other plans 
for the year. Some of them have bought equipment. Some of them 
are moving tenants or engaging in other such projects. They now 
will be left in the position of being unable to execute the soil-bank 
contracts on which they had relied in making these other arrange- 
ments. 

What is the situation on this? 
Secretary Benson. Could I ask Mr. McLain? 
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I guess I didn’t hear his statement this morning. He commented 
on it. 

Senator Tanmapce. I heard some comment, but I don’t recall who 
gave it. 

Mr. McLain. Your State, Senator Talmadge, is one that has over- 
subscribed the quota allotted to it. I indicated here this morning 
that the total signup we have in for all of the States indicates to 
us now that it will take up the amount that has been alloted. 

I also said this morning, I am sure you are aware of this, that 
in the appropriation for the acreage-reserve program for 1958 we 
had asked for $750 million. Congress in its wisdom cut it back to 
$500 million. Therefore, we had no recourse but to use that $500 
million and divide it up among the commodities. I might say, too, 
that even under the limited program, cotton has been allotted $180 
million as compared with $153 million used last year. So cotton is 
faring much better. 

We are just as disturbed as you are about the confusion that you 
say exists among the farmers. 

A year ago we put limitations on to start with. This was because 
everybody thought participation in the program was going to be 
rationed, just like rationing sugar. When something is rationed 
then everybody wants it. However, we soon found that only a few 
areas in the country were in that position, and that there was plenty 
of money to take care of all who really wanted to participate in the 
program. When we found that out we removed the rationing 
procedure. 

This year, because of the way we ended up last year, the State 
ASC committees said, “For heaven’s sake, do not put a rationing 
program on this, because it looks as if we will have enough money 
to take care of it.” 

The good Lord, of course, did something to crops in November and 
December. Farmers were disturbed because of that. 

And when the gates were opened they just walked in and said, 
“We will take hold of this.” 

We had our people in the field watching program developments 
closely when we found out that participation was going to be so 
heavy. As I said this morning, we are permitting each States to 
deal with its own problem. So far there are no contracts with any 
farmers, because the county committees have not yet looked at the 
land. If we have any States that do not utilize all of the funds 
allocated, the amounts remaining will be prorated to the States need- 
ing more funds. 

The CuHamman. When you say “prorate” you mean among the 
farmers who apply or the counties or parishes ? 

Mr. McLarty. The amount we transfer will be prorated on the 
basis of the need. If we have any States that do not use theirs, we 
would then prorate it among the States on the basis of what their 
indicated needs are. 

The Cuatrman. Take the State of Georgia, for instance, suppose 
in the State of Georgia, you have—— 

Mr. McLatrn. I have the figures here. 

The Cuairman. Sixty percent of the counties have signed up for 
all of the money that is assigned to Georgia. 

Mr. McLarn. It will tbs prorated that way. 
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The Cuarrman. That is what I am asking. 

Mr. McLarn. The State allocation will he prorated among all of 
the counties. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I asked. 

Senator Tatmapex. When will the determination be made as to 
whether there will be any funds left over which can be applied in this 
instance ? 

Mr. McLarn. Very shortly. We hope within just a short time 
because we are getting telegraphic reports as to the fund situation 
in each of the States. As soon as all the information necessary is 
received we will be in position to make the determination. 

Senator Tatmapcr. Now Mr. Secretary, 1 or 2 other questions which 
deal with the basic design of the farm program. 

As I understand it, the parity ratio is supposed to determine for 
the farmer a fair purchasing power commensurate with that enjoyed 
by other segments of the economy; is that not correct ? 

Secretary Benson. The original concept of the use of the parity 
ratio was so intended. As was pointed out here this morning, because 
of the great change taking place in agriculture, the technological revo- 
lution, the progress that has been made, parity price is a weak measure, 

Senator Tatmaper. Theoretically then 100 percent of parity means 
a fair price? 

Secretary Benson. In the original concept, there was that. 

Senator Tarmapver. I agree with you. I think the parity formula 
. outmoded, but I think it is outmoded against, rather than for the 

armer. 

By comparison with other nations, this country has the highest stand- 
ard of living. In England or France, in Russia or Italy, the laborer 
will have to work 3 or 4 hours in order to be able to buy the same 
amount of produce which the workingman in the United States of 
America can buy by working 1 hour. Is that your understanding ? 

Secretary Benson. I think that is generally true. Certainly, our 
workers are much more efficient than they are in Russia. 

Senator Tatmaper. Does that not also mean that our farm products 
are priced far too low? 

Secretary Benson. Our average farmer in this country is about 
three times as efficient in his production as the average Russian farmer, 
according to the best information we have. 

Senator Tatmapee. I am trying to get at the basic ratio of difference 
between the standards of living of the farmers in foreign countries 
and our nation. 

It is also my understanding that the average farmer in our country 
earns per capita income or roughly one-half of what the nonfarmer 
earns? Is that true? 

Secretary Benson. I do not have the exact figure, but I do know 
that the per capita income is considerably lower. 

Senator Tatmapcr. Approximately 70 cents per hour was his in- 
come, according to the last figures I saw. 

Secretary Benson. The family’s average is larger of course, there 
are a number of factors in that, but it still is relatively unfavorable, I 
am sure of that. 

Senator Tatmapce. And the farmer has to buy tractors, gasoline, 
wire and everything else which are produced by people who are 
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guaranteed by the Government a minimum wage of a dollar an hour. 
Is that not true? 

Secretary Benson. That is the minimum wage, I understand. 

Senator Tatmapern. And even over and beyond that, those workers 
who are fortunate enough to belong to labor unions, and most of them 
do, the bargaining power of the labor union has brought their income 
up to something better than $2 an hour. Isthat not true? 

Secretary Benson. I think that is true. 

Senator Tatmapee. Do you not think in the light of those condi- 
tions, Mr. Secretary, that it is high time we had a new concept for our 
national farm program—one designed to do the same thing for the 
people on the farm that we already have done with minimum wage 
Jaws and collective bargaining for our nonfarm people? Are we going 
to say to our farmers—who produce life’s most essential commodities, 
the food and the fiber on which we all survive—you are going to be- 
long to a peasant class and the Government is not going to do for you 
what it does for other people in our economy. 

Secretary Benson. Senator Talmadge, I think that the Government 
can render the greatest service by seeing to it that our economy is 
kept reasonably fluid and free so that people can move in and out. 

Senator Tatmapce. I agree with you wholeheartedly, Mr. Secretary, 
if everyone were free and on the same level. But that is not true. 

Secretary Benson. I think there should be some protection for 
farmers and farm prices, and I favor support at a reasonable level that 
will tend to give stability to prices and tend to facilitate marketing and 
the expansion of markets for farm production. 

Senator Tarmapeg. In order to equalize the living standards of our 
nonfarm and farm people, are we not going to have to come to the 
conclusion, in the final analysis, that the standard of living of the 
United States is 3 to 10 times as high as the standard of living of any 
other nation and that we are going to see that all of our people are 
treated substantially alike. And, in order to do that, are we not going 
to have to divide our domestic market into one class, and our foreign 
market into another class, and determine that those commodities pro- 
duced for domestic consumption shall be produced at high support 
prices and that those farmers who are efficient enough to produce for 
sale in the world market at world prices, shall be perinitted: to produce 
all they want to for that purpose? And, in doing that, Mr. Secre- 
tary, would we not be doing two things: First, guaranteeing to the 
farmers their fair share of the national income on commodities they 
produce for domestic consumption? Second, saying to those same 
farmers, “You are free to farm and produce over and above that as 
much as you like and sell it at the world price.” 

If we did that, it seems to me that we would be able to get the 
Government out the warehousing and marketing businesses, tremen- 
dously reduce the cost (which you stated to be $3,250 million) for 

rice supports, and do exactly what I have outlined here on ve 
iad terms far cheaper than we are doing at the present time wit. 
the result of higher incomes to our farm people. 

I would like to have your comments on that. 

Secretary Benson, Senator Talmadge, you have given a very lucid 
explanation of the so-called 2-price plan. There are various versions 
of it, as you know, but that is what you are hinting at, I am sure, and 
what you have explained. 
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Senator Tatmaper. That is it. 

Secretary Benson. I do not imagine at this late hour we would want 
to go into an exhaustive discussion of it. But we have considered 
it a number of times in the Department. We have had it before our 
advisory committees several times. Congress authorized us to try it 
out on rice. Each time we have studied it we have found the dis- 
advantages outweigh the advantages. Therefore, we backed away 
and have not gone ahead with it; therefore, we have not felt it necessary 
to vescenmigd a 2-price plan. 

Now, there is a lot to be said for it. Certainly, the old program we 
have had does not meet all the need by any means. But I think, while 
this may appear to have quite an appeal on the surface, as you dig into 
it you will find some very serious limitations and serious objections. 

Senator Tatmapee, I 2m aware of some of the problems involved. 
Of course, the one that sticks out like a sore thumb immediately is 
that of the textile industry. Something would have to be done to aid 
the textile industry under such a program. But if we can spend a 
billion dollars a year on Public Law 480, which largely aids foreign 
countries, under our present program it seems like to me we could 
spend a small portion of that amount to aid our own people in our 
own country. I might add also, Mr. Secretary, that I have had the 
Library of Congress do some research on such a program, including 
basic commodities, as to the cost thereof, and they have reported to 
me that, including every basic commodity except corn, such a program 
could be carried out on the basis of 90 percent of parity at an annual 
cost of $1,200 million to $1,600 million. That would be far cheaper 
than our present program. 

Secretary Benson. I would like to ask Dr. Paarlberg, who was 
closely associated with the group who made the study, about this, if 
you want to take the time for it. 

Senator Tatmapcr. After Dr. Paarlberg gets through I will yield to 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. Paarteerc. As the Secretary says, we have studied this on 
several occasions, and studied it at length. Some of the difficulties 
are, with respect to wheat, for example, that excessive supplies of 
wheat might be thrust into the feed market to add to the difficulties of 
the producers of feed grains, There would be some difficult repercus- 
sions with respect to our foreign trade in this commodity, some of 
our friendly foreign nations would charge that we were subsidizing 
the export of wheat into the foreign market. 

Senator Tatmaper. Are we not doing that now under Public Law 
480? 

Mr. Paarteerc. In a different manner. 

The Cmamman. You already have a two-price system for cotton, 
selling on world markets at a price different from what you sell do- 
mestically. You have a two-price system under the present pro- 

ram. 

Senator Tanaancr. That is exactly what it is. 

The Cuarrman. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Paarveerc. We do indeed. However, it is slightly different. 
It is not written into the law as a continuing permanent thing. The 
information. we get, is that foreign nations would look differently on 
this program than they do on our present activity. 
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Mr. Morse. Our present activity involves negotiation between coun- 
tries basically. 

Mr. Paarteerc. When we investigate this program and explore it, 
we also find other difficulties. The enthusiasm for the program 
varies from one commodity to another, and from one area to another 
for a particular commodity. For wheat, for example, the North- 
west is very enthusiastic about it, the northern Great Plains much 
less so, and the eastern part of the country hardly at all. So there 
are many, many complications. We can document these with studies 
that we have made, or with testimony that has been given. 

Secretary Benson. I might say, Senator Talmadge, that our minds 
are not closed on it. If you have new information on it, or new an- 
gles to it, or anyone has, we would be very glad to give it careful 
study. 

Senator Tarmaper. I predicated my questions to you, Mr. Seere- 
tary, on my conversations with people with whom I have discussed 
this matter. I find more and more of them are coming to the con- 
clusion, as Abraham Lincoln once said, that we cannot have the 
country half slave and half free. Unfortunately we have what sub- 
stantially amounts to that in our economy now. That is true because 
we have a large segment of our people being subsidized by accelerated 
amortization, minimum-wage laws, collective bargaining and other 
means; yet we are saying to the others: “You must root hog or die 
because we are not going to do anything for you.” 

I think we ultimately are going to have to solve that basic prob- 
lem to some degrees in accordance with the very general plan which 
I outlined. I cannot see any other solution because I do not think 
that we are going to aid our farmers by saying, “we are going to give 
you more income by letting you sell your produce for 60, instead of 78, 
percent of a fair price.” 

Secretary Benson. Of course, Senator, we do have substantial pro- 
grams now for agriculture, and I think most of those should be con- 
tinued, and strengthened. 

Senator Tatmaper. I share your view on many of your recommen- 
dations here, Mr. Secretary. I wholeheartedly agree with you about 
a 100-percent free economy, provided everyone in the United States 
is fed from the very same spoon. But such is not the case, and we 
might as well recognize it. 

Secretary Benson. And I am not recommending that either. 

Senator Taumaper. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, I have one more question. I 
was in private business for some time. Strictly speaking, free enter- 
prise is, when you get right down to it, getting the most for the least. 
Now, when the President came in, Secretary Humphrey went in as 
Secretary of the Treasury. The magnificent comments Senator 
Talmadge has just made stimulate me to this thinking. 

Immediately Mr. Humphrey started working for the bankers in 
order to get them more in the way of interest. I have no criticism 
necessarily, in any way, of his actions. 

Then the Secretary of Commerce immediately began working, 
to the best of his ability, to increase the profits of industry. And. 
based on the record, he did a good job, at least for big business. 
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Then the Secretary of Labor surely had plenty to do with the 
Esenreant recommending an increase in the minimum-wage law for 

abor. 

Now, you are supposed to represent the farmer. And yet ever 
since I have been in the Congress, instead of recommending any in- 
crease—and I am not talking about what you call the long term any 
more than I was talking about the long term with respect to what the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secre- 
tary of Labor have done. I am talking about the last 5 years and 
what looks liable to happen during the next couple of years. You 
have constantly been working to reduce what the farmer received. 

Secretary Benson. That is not true, Senator. 

Senator Symineton. By reducing prices. I don’t see how you can 
increase prices by reducing supports. 

As a result of your activity, the income of the farmer has gone down 
heavily in the last 5 years. Asa result of the activities of other people 
in the Cabinet representing other segments of the economy, the in- 
come of those segments has gone up in the last 5 years. 

Regardless of the theories behind your policies, and in accordance 
with the recent statement of Senator Talmadge, the farmers will be 
glad to come into a free economy if the economy is truly free. Don’t 

ou think you are trying to create a free economy for the farmers, 
but because you have no authority except in agriculture, you can 
therefore make no effort to create a free economy in the other seg- 
ments of our economy? You are forcing the farmer to stand alone. 

Secretary Benson. No, Senator, we are trying to do the thing we 
believe is best for the farmers. We had great pressure, as you know, 
to regiment the cattle industry, to put that under support. We had 
the same thing for hogs. I am sure that had we given in, it would 
have been bad for farmers. It was not easy to stand up against the 
pressure. 

At this time we are recommending some further modifications in the 
——— which we think will be good for farmers. I wouldn’t be 

ere today if I didn’t believe in what we are recommending. 

Of course, the Congress will write the laws. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that if we continue in the direction of higher artificial prices, 
more control on acreage, and so on, that we will get in worse shape 
than we are now in. 

We want to do the thing that is best for the farmer. I am not con- 
vinced that the two-price system is best for him. I am not convinced 
Government price fixing is best for him. I think the direction in which 
we are pointing is the direction we must go, putting our emphasis on 
markets, market expansion, research, new uses, and industrial uses. 
That is the direction we must go. 

Congress will make the decision and we will administer the laws 
as best we can. 

Senator Humpurey. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Senator Taimapeg. I yield to the Senator. 

Senator Humpnrey. I merely wanted to say to the Secretary before 
this record is closed that I too share the iraling that there are some 


very constructive approaches which have been suggested in the pro- 
posal, sir, that you have brought before us, and in the President’s 
message. I fully supported increased activity in research. I have 
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supported the Wool Act. I-want to add that the wool program wasn’t 
eh a matter of a production goal, but also to meet a very difficult 
problem in foreign relations with our friends in Australia and New 
Zealand, where the tariff question was involved. I fully subscribe to 
efforts that are made to expand our emphasis on conservation, as you 
know, Mr. Secretary, I feel the conservation reserve is one of the most 
important programs to aim for. 

And I agree with the Senator from Georgia. I think we in Con- 
gress might very well want to establish some minimums and maxi- 
mums ourselves, because I think the Senator from Georgia is point- 
ing out what is a real problem in his part of the country. His farmer 
gets $8 an acre, and some other farmer gets $13. You get into the 
problem of differing land values, and very difficult judgments have to 
be made by the Administrator. 

Maybe the Congress needs to establish some dimensions for con- 
servation-reserve payments in which the Secretary or the Department 
can work. I would like to see that program expanded. 

I have one other suggestion, Mr. Secretary. I would like to get our 
agricultural program out of the argumentative stage. I have come 
to the conclusion that you are not going to convince me, and I do 
not think I am going to convince you, on the points on which we 
differ. There are, however, many points on which we agree. 

Senator Humrnurery. And I also recognize that you have some very 
talented peopie working with you. For example, why do we not start 
thinking in terms of long-term agricultural credit—I do not mean nec- 
essarily the Department of Agriculture alone, but a comprehensive 
approach involving our overall commerce and foreign policy. I think 
it would be better to consider a 10-year program with a country like 
India, that is going to need our wheat and our cereal grains and feeds 
for years, so that we can figure upon the total exports to them in our 

roduction calculations. As you know, I happen to believe strongly 
m Public Law 480, and I am happy, Mr. Secretary, that you do, too. 
I must say in all due respect that I think that Public Law 480 has 
more merit in many of these commodities than a two-price system. 
And I sense some of the problems in the two-price system. But I 
think we would be better off if we had a chance for long-term pro- 
graming. 

I am going to conclude by saying that as a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee—and my chairman here and I disagree on occa- 
sion regarding foreign aid—I happen to believe in long-term economic 
aid. I think that these 1-year authorizations get us into wasteful trou- 
ble. I would like to see us develop a longer term approach to our for- 
eign agricultural export programs, both those that are for dollars as 
well as those that are for soft currencies, and even those that are just 
for economic development purposes. 

I really think these are the things that we have got to explore, I 
think you have got to be more daring and imaginative. Regarding 
rural development, I don’t mean to have my words appear as if i am op- 

osed to what is being done. What I am saying is that what is being 
one isn’tenough. It is very much the same as if you are going to treat 
a person who has a type of toxin—I know a little bit about this field. If 
you are going to give somebody 10,000 units of penicillin when he needs 
200,000, you would be a whole lot better off by giving him Spearmint 
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chewing gum, because Spearmint chewing gum tastes good, at least. 
And when he dies, he will enjoy the flavor of the operation. So, when 
you get into a program, you ought to provide enough to do the job. 

I want Congress to come up with the kind of recommendations to 
do the job. On Public Law 480 last year, I recommended $1,500 mil- 
lion and said we ought to have it for 2 years. The Department said, 
“We can get by on a billion.” And you now testify that you need an- 
other 5 million. I think you would have been better off with an ex- 
panded program in the beginning. 

So, rather than arguing about this price-support level, which I 
don’t think we are going to agree upon, I would like to get working 
on as many things as we can on which there seems at least to be an 
area of agreement. I am not unwilling to battle, but I would rather 
come up with something creative. 

Secretary Benson. I share the feeling, Senator, and I am sure the 
chairman does also. We stand ready to be of any possible help to 
the committee as you continue your deliberations. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Secretary, you have been very kind and patient, 
und I am going to impose on you for a few more minutes. 

Senator Yarborough has been sitting here for over 2 hours with 
some questions to ask, and he asks for only 5 minutes. 

And if there is no objection from the committee, Senator Yar- 
vorough, you may proceed, sir. 

Senator Yarnorouen. Mr. Secretary, I believe in response to Sen- 
avor Symington’s question you stated that this decline in farm income 
has taken place under the laws that are now in force, and Congress 
had passed these laws. 

Secretary Benson. The major portion of it asa matter of fact oc- 
curred before I moved to Washington. And more of it occurred, of 
course, under the old laws after we came down here. But there has 
been some since, too. 

Senator YAarsoroven. I assume from that that your Department 
makes a diligent and conscientious effort to administer those laws in 
a manner friendly to agriculture. 

Secretary Benson. That is certainly our objective, Senator. 

Senator Yarrorouen. Now, let’s look for a minute at the history 
of an appropriation made by Congress in August of last year of $20 
million for an emergency conservation program to care for wind 
erosion and water erosion. This law was passed in August of 1957. 
I was in Texas in September of that year. No one in agricultural 
administration in Texas had heard of it. I continued to demand that 
the law be put into effect through September of last year, because this 
om million appropriation will lapse if not used by the 30th of June 
of 1958. 

Finally, in the latter part of September of last year, the State 
authorities were able to find out from your Department that there was 
such a law. Up until then they had told me there was no such law 
on the books. I contacted the soil-conservation authorities at agri- 
cultural and mechanical college under which the soil-conservation 
program is administered in Texas, the State soil-conservation society, 
its headquarters at Temple, Tex., with which your Department. is 
familiar, and also the State Department of Agriculture. No agri- 
cultural authority in Texas had heard of the law. Finally, they con- 
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cede about the last of September there was such a law, and we argued 
for another 30 days, my office taking it up here with your Department, 
and it was the 23d day of October 1957, before we could get from your 
Department a confession that it covered wind erosion as well as water 
erosion. That law has had thrown in the face of it in the State of 
Texas nearly every roadblock conceivable. In my experience both 
in judicial and executive, and for a short time only, here for a few 
months, legislative office, I have never seen such a deliberate effort to 
block the carrying out a law. I have traveled into many of these 
counties personally. I was on the road for 3 months in the fall. I 
talked to county agricultural agents and talked to the soil-conserva- 
tion committees, and up until this time there has been as of the 22d of 
January no allocation for wind erosion in my State, though over a 
hundred counties had very severe wind damage with the topsoil blown 
entirely away. Then up until January there were applications ap- 
proved in only three counties. 

Now as I went into these counties they told me, “we can’t find out 
about the law, we can’t get the forms, we can’t find out how it is 
administered.” As I talked to the farmers in different groups up 
until the 19th day of December 1957, and over and over they would 
say, “We have never heard of any law, we go in and ask”—and I have 
gone in offices and said, “what about wind erosion,” and was told in 
the county offices of the soil conservation, “we have been advised this 
doesn’t cover wind erosion.” 

Now, I ask you, do you think that is a diligent, conscientious, sym- 
pathetic effort to administer the law in favor of the landowners, the 
farmers, and the ranchers ? 

Secretary Benson. Senator Yarborough, this is a new program, as 
you have indicated. We did have some other funds available from 
other programs in this general area. Unfortunately, our conserva- 
tion people aren’t here today. I would like to check into this and get 
proper information to answer the questions you have raised and sup- 
ply it for the record, and to you personally, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


EMERGENCY CONSERVATION MEASURES 


With respect to the $20 million appropriated by Public Law 85-170 for emer- 
gency conservation measures, the following facts concerning action by the De- 
partment of Agriculture as pertinent: 

The act was approved on August 28, 1957. The procedure to be followed for 
authorizing cost sharing for approved soil- and water-conserving practices re- 
quired as a result of natural disasters of the scope specified in applicable leg- 
islation, was issued to the agricultural stabilization and conservation ‘State 
committees in a memorandum of September 11, 1957, from the Administrator 
of our Agricultural Conservation Program Service. 

Official records show that during the same month (September), some Texas 
county committees filed appropriate reports on damages done to farmland by 
flood disasters in the spring and summer of 1957, and that the Texas USDA 
State disaster committee acted upon several such reports which also indicated 
the emergency funds required to meet urgent conservation needs. 

As a result of recommendations by Texas county and State USDA disaster 
committees, the Department between November 4 and the end of December 
1957, designated 14 Texas counties as eligible for flood disaster emergency con- 
servation cost-sharing assistance. The Department made initial emergency fund 
allocations of $675,000 for those counties. Also, a very substantial amount of 
regular 1957 agricultural conservation program funds was used in many Texas 


counties to treat conservation problems created as a result of floods and 
drought. 
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The procedure issued on September 11, as well as the authorizing legislation on 
which this procedure was based, permits the development of emergency conserva- 
tion measures and the approval of-cost sharing to deal with damage to farm- 
land caused by wind erosion, floods, and other natural disasters. Other Texas 
counties are under consideration by the Department with respect to both wind 
erosion and flood damages. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. We would like to have the answers, Mr. 
Secretary. 

I also want to refer in that connection to the deferred grazing pro- 

am. The same day that testimony was being given by Senators 

err, Monroney, and others before the Appropriations Committee of 
the Senate, Senator Hayden, chai>man, the question of the deferred 
grazing program came up, and Senator Monroney expressed his aston- 
ishment that a secret directive had been issued by the Department to 
stop the deferred grazing program and spend no money on it, though 
he and Senator Kerr had made the statement, had been working on 
it as of April 1957—there was read into the Recorp that day the part 
of a letter written just a few days before from your Department as 
follows: 

In view of the very material improvement in range conditions, the Depart- 
ment does not now feel that an emergency appropriation for deferred grazing 
is necessary. 

Now, the areas of the Southwest where for 7 years the sun had 
seared the land and killed the grass and in many places even the 
roots, the testimony of experts of your Department had been last ses- 
sion, before the Appropriations Committee, that it would take 2 or 
3, or 5 years to get grass back on that land to rebuild it. 

Yet, in spite of the testimony of your experts, and while we were 
seeking $25 billion, a letter was written which said that since there 
had a rain out there, the Department was dropping the whole pro- 
gram. 

L ask you if that is a diligent, sympathetic effort. 

Secretary Benson. I will have to check into that. I know how 
serious the drought has been in Texas. I have been down there on 
several drought-inspection trips, as you know, and we pushed the 
drought-assistance program certainly to the limit. 

I will be very glad to check into that and supply the answer. 

(The information is as follows :) 


DEFERRED GRAZING PROGRAM 


With respect to the deferred grazing program authorized by Public Law 
85-25, the following facts are pertinent: 

The act was approved on April 25, 1957. However, before the legislation 
was enacted, the Department of Agriculture kept in close touch with its prog- 
ress and did the needed preliminary work on developing policies and procedures 
to put the program promptly into effect when authorized by Congress. The 
Department’s action included two meetings with State representatives in mid- 
May to discuss plans and procedures for administering the program so that it 
could be inaugurated after the appropriation of necessary funds. 

As required by the authorizing act, the Secretary designated and announced 
within 30 days of the effective date of the act, the names of the counties ini- 
tially eligible for the program. A total of 232 counties in 6 States were named 
as initially eligible. 

The budget estimate of $25 million which the Department at the time felt 
was necessary to administer the act, was included in the Senate supplemental 
appropriations bill was was disallowed by the conferees as shown in the con- 
ference report of May 24, 1957, and no appropriation was made. Therefore, 
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the authorized deferred grazing program, for which regulations and procedures 
had been prepared by the Department, could not be initiated. Nevertheless, on 
the basis of existing authority under the regular 1957 agricultural conserva- 
tion program, numerous counties in Texas and elsewhere in the drought area 
developed and utilized deferred grazing practices to the extent feasible within 
their authorized county agricultural conservation programs. 

During the spring and summer of 1957, most of the drought areas had sub- 
stantial rainfall and reports from and surveys in these areas showed that in 
general, range conditions greatly improved later during 1957. Therefore, the 
1959 budget did not include a recommendation for an emergency appropriation 
for a deferred grazing program. There is authority in the regular 1958 agri- 
cultural conservation program to develop specialized soil- and water-conserving 
practices if needed in local areas to meet new conservation problems brought 
on by serious drought and actual or impending serious wind erosion. Also, 
there is authority for emergency loans by the Farmers’ Home Administration to 
help meet credit needs in such situations. 


Senator YarsoroucH. That matter has disturbed our people greatly. 

I was very much interested in hearing a statement during these 
hearings that there was plenty of money in the soil bank in 1957, 
because when the deadline came along, we had a serious flood in Texas, 
and we made repeated efforts to get the department to extend the 
deadline particularly in the Navasota-Brazos River area where flood 
damage was severe and the farmers were trying to get their stock out 
of the lowlands and we were repeatedly denied any extension of the 
soil bank closing day. I want to know, if there was plenty of money, 
whether the Secretary thinks that was a sympathetic effort to aid the 
farm economy by the administration of the law. 

Secretary Benson. I think Mr. McLain can answer that. 

Mr. McLarty. You are referring to damage that occurred after the 
signup was closed, and to reopening the signup ? 

Senator YarsoroucH. And extend the signup date. 

Mr. McLary. In 1956 the program was handled that way; it was 
permissible to put land in after planting time was passed. However, 
if you read the act carefully, you will see that it was not the intent of 
Congress to do the same thing after 1956. The legislation was intro- 
duced in the House in the closing days of the session before last to have 
the same proviso put into the act but it, was not passed by the Con- 

ess. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You had‘discretionary power to fix the clos- 
ing date; did you not? The law does not sill out the date of the 
month you close the soil bank. 

Mr. McLaryn. Our General Counsel is here and he can speak better 
than I on this. It was not the intent of the law, and I am sure if you 
look at the legislative history you will agree with this, to have them 
sign after the land had been planted. It was not intended after 1956 
that the program be used as a crop insurance. 

Senator Yarrorouen. If the land had not been waterlogged, they 
could have replanted it ; the planting time was still there. 

Secretary Benson. In the 1956 law, Senator Yarborough, this was 
not much of relief and insurance in the law that first. year, it was 
very late in passage. 

Mr. McLatrn. The law was passed after the crops were planted. 

Secretary Benson. It was passed at the end of May, but it was 


pretty clear from the legislative history that was not intended to op- 
erate the same way after 1956, 
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Senator Yarsoroucu. I want to commend the Secretary for the 
humane way in which the law was administered in 1956 up in the 
Midwest. We just think the same treatment should have been ac- 
corded to our cotton farmer in Texas in 1957. 

I have only one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

4 Secretary Benson. Unfortunately, we did not have the authority to 

o it. 

Senator YarsoroucHu. I would like to ask the Secretary if he is 
familiar with and approves this report by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development called, The Rewards of a Realistic Farm Pro- 
gram, released the 8th of December 1957 ? 

Secretary Benson. Senator, I have read it very hurriedly. I am 
not in the habit of endorsing reports until I have had a chance to 
study them very carefully. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. I would like to ask the Secretary whether he 
approves that plan to get rid of 1,225,000 American farmers in what 
they call the small full-time commercial farms? 

Secretary Benson. Senator, I have never suggested nor do I ap- 
prove such a thing. I have said time and time again that our econ- 
omy ought to be kept fluid with a minimum of Government regula- 
tions and controls so people can move in or out of any occupation 
they choose. It is not for the Government to say whether we have 
got too many farmers, too many barbers, too many bankers, or too 
many of any other occupation. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Then you are not endorsing this program of 
the Committee for Economic Development ? 

Secretary Benson. As I indicated, I read it, hurriedly. There is 
much good in it and much that I would agree with, but I am not in- 
dicating any endorsement of it. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. You must have noticed that no farmers 
signed it. 

Secretary Bex son. I did not notice. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Secretary, as chairman of this committee, I 
wish again to thank you for your patience. I sense that a few other 
Senators are desirous of questioning you. I stated to them that we 
would not hold meetings tomorrow, but I would get in touch with you 
and would leave it to your convenience, if other Senators desire to 
question you, as to when you come before us again. 

Secretary Benson. I would be happy to be helpful any way I can, 
either to come here or to go to their offices. 

You have certainly been patient, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will stand in adjournment. 

(Whereupon, at 6: 20 p. m., the committee was adjourned. ) 

Unirep States SENATE, 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERN MENT OPERATIONS, 


January 27, 1958. 
Mr. Corys M. Mouser, 


Agriculture and Forestry Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Cotrys: You may recall, at the windup of the Benson hearing, as a sen- 
torial courtesy, I endeavored to ask some questions in behalf of Senator Prox- 
mire, as he had requested. Because it was difficult to do this second hand and 
in the interest of saving time, I asked Senator Proxmire to submit me his ques- 
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tions in writing for the record. He has done so, and they are attached. I would 
like the questions submitted to Secretary Benson for replies, then the entire 
exchange added to the hearing record. 

Sincerely, 


Housert H. HUMPHREY. 





QUESTION OF SECRETARY Ezra Tarr BENSON 


Mr. Proxmire. Mr. Secretary, you have often said that you favor price sup- 
ports that will not accumulate surpluses. Before Congress should consider 
granting you the discretionary authority to reduce price supports to as low 
as 60 percent of parity—which God forbid—farmers and Congress and the 
public and all of us are entitled to know your best judgment, and the best 
judgment of the professional career economists in the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the Department of Agriculture, as to just what price and income 
levels for farmers such a proposal would entail. 

About 2 years ago, 2 career economists in the Department of Agriculture 
published some estimates of what would happen to the prices of corn and wheat 
if prices were allowed to sink to a point where the supply would clear the market 
without the accumulation of surpluses. They estimated that the price of wheat, 
even if the present Government stocks were not a factor in the market, would 
sink to little more than $1 per bushel. 

More recently, career economists in the Department made some estimates 
in connection with their study of the probable cost of supporting a number of 
farm commodities through the means of direct payments. They arrived at 
very definite figures in their estimates, as to what the probable free-market 
price levels would be for a considerable variety of commodities. 

Now, I would like to ask you to have a team of career economists prepare 
some extremely important information for the guidance of the committee and 
of the American people, on the basis of the following assumptions: 

1. That overall economic conditions continue as they actually exist at pres- 
ent, and weather is normal. 

2. That existing surplus stocks in Government hands will be managed in 
accordance with the present plans, intentions, and recommendations of the 
executive branch. 

3. That the executive branch is granted complete authority to reduce price 
supports and to modify controls on farmers, in accordance with the President’s 
special farm message to Congress and your recommendations before this com- 
mittee, which I take it means that supports will be established at levels which 
would not accumulate surpluses to be carried in Government storage beyond 
1 marketing year. 

I ask you to instruct the Agriculture Department’s professional career econo- 
mists to prepare the following estimates on the basis of the assumptions stated 
above, for each of the commodities to which your recommendation of additional 
authority to reduce price supports to as low as 60 percent of parity applies: 

i. What would be the probable national average price of each commodity dur- 
ing the first marketing year and for each marketing year thereafter for 5 years 
if supports are set at a level that will not accumulate surpluses? (Furnish the 
committee with both the high and the low estimates of the AMS economists. ) 

2. What will be the probable national production of each commodity during 
the first marketing year, and for each marketing year thereafter for 5 years, if 
supports are set at a level that will not accumulate surpluses? 

3. What would be the probable national gross income received by farmers from 
each commodity during the first marketing year, and for each marketing year 


thereafter for 5 years, if supports are set at a level that will not accumulate 
surpluses? 

4. What would be the probable national average total net income received by 
farm operators during the first year, and for each marketing year thereafter 
for 5 years, if supports are set at a level that will not accumulate surpluses? 

5. To what exent, if any, would you apply acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas and any other provisions of existing law or of your current recommenda- 
tions concerning laws for the restriction of agricultural production and market- 
ing in each of the next 6 marketing years if supports are set at a level that will 
not accumulate surpluses? 

Mr. Secretary, the estimates I have requested are very similar to those pro- 
vided in the study that was completed by Dr. Foote and Dr.. Weingarten for 
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wheat and corn in 1956, and very similar also to the study completed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the probable free-market price levels for farm com- 
modities under a direct-payments plan. I suggest that you assign the study I am 
requesting to Dr. Foote and Dr. Weingarten. In any case, I would like to ask 
you to identify the experts whom you do select, so that this committee can ques- 
tion them directly concerning the nature of their estimates and their procedures 
in arriving at their conclusions if it so desires. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 26, 1958. 
Mr. Corys M. Mouser, 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 


DeaR Mr. Mouser: In accordance with your request of February 12 we have 
prepared a reply to the question which Senator Humphrey submitted on behalf 
of Senator Proxmire and which is attached to Senator Humphrey’s letter of 
January 27. We did not repeat the question since it is relatively long, taking 
about two pages. 

It is our understanding that this exchange will be added to the hearing record. 

Sincerely yours, 
E..T. Benson, Secretary. 


Repiy to SENATOR HUMPHREY’S QUESTIONS SUBMITTED ON BEHALF OF SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 


Secretary Benson. The Department of Agriculture is prepared at any time 
to make the objective studies Congress requires in connection with the develop- 
ment and administration of the farm program. However the study requested 
neither would serve the purpose for which it is being requested nor would it be 
of help in guiding Congress as to the desirability of the changes in the farm 
program we are recommending. It would not help for these reasons: 
(1) While we favor price supports which in the long run will not accumulate 
surpluses we have never indicated that the support level for the basic commodi- 
ties, within the range of 60 to 90 percent of parity, would be based on this 
factor alone. On the contrary, we repeatedly have pointed out that the support 
level would be determined after considering these 8 factors (only 1 of which 
relates to surplus) which now apply to almost all other farm products, some 250 
in total: 
1. The supply of the commodity in relation to the demand therefore ; 
2. The price levels at which other commodities are being supported and, in 
the case of feed grains, the feed values of such grains in relation to 
corn ; 

. The availability of funds; 

The perishability of the commodity ; 

The importance of the commodity to agriculture and the national economy ; 

. The ability to dispose of stocks acquired through a price-support opera- 

tion ; 

. The need for offsetting temporary losses of export markets ; and 

. The ability and willingness of producers to keep supplies in line with 
demand. 

In considering these factors we would set supports at as high a level as would 
be consistent with expanding markets. 

(2) The support level would be determined by the Secretary after consulting 
with the CCC Advisory Board which would be enlarged from 5 to 7. Frankly 
we are not in a position to determine just what the Board would recommend. 

(3) Farm income would depend upon acreage and production as well as price 
per unit. This further complicates any estimates, since our farm program recom- 
mendations include authority to expand acreage allotments by up to 50 percent 
over levels determined by existing formula in accordance with these 7 factors: 
. To avoid hardships to producers of the commodity ; 

. To meet potential market demands for the commodity ; 

. To avoid undue restrictions on marketings ; 

. To prevent disruption in the orderly marketing of the commodity ; 
. To insure adequate farm income; 
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6. To make allowance for statistics of the Federal Government more recent 


than those used in the original determination of the marketing quota 
or acreage allotment; or 
7. Because of any combination of these factors. 

Under our program all corn allotments would be discontinued. Farmers have 
indicated by their planters that they do not wish to continue this type of 
program. 

(4) From the above it is quite obvious that deciding the support level for 
the basics under the proposed farm program involves much more than statistical 
-alculations like those involved in the Foote-Weingarten study. 

(5) In testifying before your committee I pointed out that at this time I could 
not give you estimates of 1959 support levels under the proposed legislation. 


Under these circumstances quite obviously it would be impossible to furnish 
data for 5 years ahead. 


x 





